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Editor  &  Publisher 


It  takes  speed,  accuracy  and 
adaptability  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  competition  . . .  and 
Art  Johnson  has  what  it  takes. 


In  his  forty-eight  year  career 
Johnson  has  punched  out  144 
million  words  on  everything  from 
the  Morse  key  to  Teletypes. 

Now  he  is  using  his  skill  and 
experience  in  punching  CDN/ST 
wire  copy  with  new  Electro/Set 
equipment. 


The  Electro/Set  6-level  signal 
will  go  to  new  receivers — quiet, 
25%  faster,  easy-to-read  RCA 
Extels.  Alternatively,  the  signal 
will  operate  a  direct  computer 
hookup,  a  tape  reperforator,  or  a 
machine  that  produces 
scanner-ready  copy. 


The  newest  in  technology,  backed 
by  priceless  human  experience 
. . .  together,  they  make  the 
Chicago  Daily  News/Sun-Times 
News  Service  prized  by 
editors  everywhere. 


Chicago  Daily  News /Sun -Times  News  Service 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Art  Johnson  oi  the 
CDN/ST  News  Service 


put  our  reader  in  his  place 


Imagine  struggling  across  town  in  a  wheelchair! 

We  couldn't  imagine  it.  so  we  had  our  reporter  do  it. 
The  result  was  a  distressing  account  of  the  frustrations 
and  indignities  forced  upon  disabled  people. 

Because  The  Post  Intelligencer  wants  our  readers  to 
share  the  realities  of  this  kind  of  experience,  we  encour 
age  our  staffers  to  participate  in  the  events  they  develop 
into  feature  stories. 

One  P  I  reporter  had  himself  anested  as  part  of  his 
investigation  of  county  jails. 

Another  worked  as  a  migrant  farm  laborer  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  squalor  and  dangers  of  this  demeaning 
life  have  changed  little  since  “Grapes  of  Wrath"  days. 

To  find  out  the  best  way  to  negotiate  rush  hour  traffic, 
we  had  five  reporters  race  across  town  using  different 
kinds  of  transportation.  (The  bicycle  won.) 


One  P  I  sportswriter  took  sailing  lessons,  then  told  a  sea 
story  of  his  all-thumbs  cruise  to  the  San  Juan  Islands. 

An  editor  spent  three  weeks  backpacking  and  hitch¬ 
hiking  the  Alaska  pipeline  route  from  Fairbanks  to 
Prudhoe  Bay. 

Some  of  our  staff  got  tipsy,  under  police  supervision, 
to  check  out  the  law's  drunk  driver  tests. 

Two  families  of  P  I  writers  lived  on  welfare- level  food 
purchases  for  a  month. 

And  these  are  only  a  sampling  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  we  personally  involve  ourselves  in  the  lives  and 
problems  of  our  readers— to  enlighten  them,  to  entertain 
them,  to  help  them  cope  with  change  — and  to  guide  them 
toward  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  better  life  in  the  great 
Pacific  Northwest. 


The  Seattle  Post-lntelligeneer 

521  Wall  Street.  Seattle.  Washington  98121  •  (206)  628-8000 


Tile  Post-Intelligencer  is  represented  nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service 


Q 


Name  the  one  media  group  that  owns  and 
operates  more  than  50  newspapers,  outdoor 
advertising  companies  and  radio  and  television 
stations  in  ten  states,  supports  its  properties  with 
financial  backing  only  group  operation  can  offer, 
aids  its  general  managers  with  management 
services  which  makes  his  operation  easier,  more 
profitable  and  more  efficient,  yet  gives  the  general 
manager  of  every  property  the  autonomy  to  operate 
in  the  way  he  feels  will  best  serve  his  community. 
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THE  MOST 
POWERFUL 
MEDIUM  IN 
BUFFALO. 


HERE'S  PROOF.. 

In  1974,  national  advertisers  placed  more  than  77%  of  their 
daily  ROP  newspaper  dollars  with  The  Buffalo  Evening  News. 
That  same  year  almost  500  products  and  services  were  adver¬ 
tised  EXCLUSIVELY  in  The  News 

The  News  (6-day)  also  published  more  linage  in  all  categories 
than  the  other  newspaper  (7-day) 

Over  1 1 ,500,000  MORE  lines  of  Total  advertising. 

Over  7.895.000  MORE  lines  of  Retail  advertising 
Over  3,360.000  MORE  lines  of  Classified  advertising 
Over  674,000  MORE  lines  of  ROP  General  advertising. 

Over  259.000  MORE  lines  of  Financial  advertising 
Daily  vs  daily.  The  News  leads  the  other  newspaper  in  31  of  the 
32  Media  Records  retail  classifications  including... 

91%  of  all  Department  Store  Linage 

92%  of  all  Furniture  and  Appliance  Linage 

98%  of  all  Drug  Store  Linage 

97%  of  all  General  Merchandise  Store  Linage 

77%  of  all  Garden  Store  Linage. 

70%  of  all  Real  Estate  Linage. 

65%  of  all  Food  Store  Linage. 

The  Simmons  Local  Index,  1972.  details  the  readership  of  The 
News- An  audience  unmatched  by  any  medium  in  Buffalo 


Daily  News  Audience  %  of  ADI 

Total  Adult  Readers  54% 

Total  Women  Readers  56% 

Total  Women  Readers  ( 1 8-49)  66% 

Total  Men  Readers  52% 

Adult  Readers  with  household  income 
of  $15,000  or  more  62% 


Sources  Media  Records  1974, 

Simmons  Local  Index,  1972 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

One  News  Plaza  Buffalo,  New  York 
Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


APRIL 

14 —  Canadian  Press  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Board,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

15 —  Canadian  Press  Annual  Meeting,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

IS— Overseas  Press  Club's  Annual  dinner.  Hotel  Biltmore,  N  Y. 

15-18 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention,  Shoreham 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

17-18 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Annual  Meeting,  To¬ 
ronto,  Ontario. 

17-19 — Mid  west  Graphics  75,  Milwaukee  Expositions  Convention  Centers 
Arena,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

17-20— New  Jersey  Press  Assn.  Annual  Advertising  Conference,  Tamiment 
Resort  Hotel,  Tamiment,  Pa. 

20-23 — Picture  Editing  Workshop,  sponsored  by  Indiana  University  School 
of  Journalism  and  National  Press  Photographers  Assn.,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

20-23 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Covering  Business  and  Finance,  U.  of 
South  Carolina  at  Columbia. 

20- May  2 — API  State  and  Suburban  Editors  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

21 —  National  Cartoonists  Society  Annual  Reuben  Awards  Dinner,  Plaza 
Hotel,  N.Y.C. 

21-24 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  The  Housing  Dilemma, 
Washington,  D.C. 

27- 29 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Advertising  Seminar, 

Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

28- 30 — ANPA  Foundation  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  Conference  for 

Newspaper  Staff  Members,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

MAY 

1- 3 — Carolinas  Press  Photographers  Assn.  Annual  Southern  Short  Course 

in  News  Photography,  Appalachian  State  University  Center  for  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education,  Boone,  N.C. 

2- 3 — Indiana  Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Association,  Sheraton  Inn, 

Terre  Haute. 

2- 4— Virginia  Press  Assn.  Annual  Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference, 

Sheraton  Fredericksburg,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

3- 5 — Ohio  Press  Women  General  Meeting,  Hueston  Woods  Lodge,  Hueston 

Woods  State  Park,  Ohio. 

4- 6 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  Salt  Fork  Lodge,  Cambridge,  Ohio. 
4-7 — Society  of  American  Business  Writers  Annual  Meeting,  Sheraton- 

Carlton,  Washington,  D.C. 

4-9 — API  Publishers  Seminar  for  newspapersor  groups  over  75,000  circula¬ 
tion,  Reston,  Va. 

8 — Missouri  Associated  Dailies,  Rock  Lane  Lodge,  Branson,  Mo. 

8- 10 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Spring  Conference  and 

Exhibits  Competition,  Treasure  Island  Inn,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

9- 10 — Ozark  Press  Assn.  Annual  Meeting,  Rock  Lane  Lodge,  Branson,  Mo. 

11-14 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  National 

Spring  Conference,  Innisbrook  Resort  &  Gold  Club,  Tarpon  Springs, 
Fla. 

11-14 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Family  Budget  and  Inflation,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

11-15 — National  Press  Photographers  Assn.  Photo  Conference,  George 
Eastman  House,  Rochester.  N.Y. 

11- 23 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief 

news  executives  of  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

12- 13 — International  Press  Institute  General  Assembly,  Hotel  Carlton  Elite, 

Zurich,  Switzerland. 

13- 14— Newspaper  Comics  Council  Spring  Meeting.  Holiday  Inn- 

Fisherman's  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

15 —  New  Jersey  Press  Assn.  News  Seminar.  E.T.S.  Conference  Center, 
Princeton,  N.J. 

16—  llliniosEditors' Traffic  Safety  Seminar,  Holiday  Inn  East.  Springfield,  III. 

1 6-1 8 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Family  Living  Pages  Seminar,  Sheraton 

Airport  Inn,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

16-18 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

18 — Blue  Pencil  Club  of  Ohio,  Ohio  State  University  Center  for  Tommorrow, 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

18- 22 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Annual  Conference, 

Maria  Isabelle  Hotel,  Mexico  City.  Mexico. 

19- 20 — SNPA  Executives  Clinic,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans.  La 

19-22 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Food  and  Population 

The  Next  Crisis,  Washington,  D.C. 

21-23 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Annual  Meeting,  Marriott  Hotel, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

28-31 — Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference,  London.  Ontario. 
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There’s  a  reason  Zenith  Allegro^  gives  ; 
you  deeper,  richer  sound.  | 


This  tuned  port. 


Zenith  Allegro  is  a  sound  system  with  a  difference. 

The  tuned  port. 

Where  a  lot  of  speakers  (even  air-suspension  types) 
trap  deep,  rich  bass  inside  the  speaker 
cabinet,  Allegro’s  tuned  port  gives  it  a  way 
out.  So  you  hear  more  of  what  you're 
supposed  to  hear. 

In  fact,  with  a  specially-designed 
woofer  for  solid  bass  and  mid-range  tones, 
plus  a  horn-type  tweeter  for  crystal-clear 
high  notes.  Allegro  beautifully  reproduces 
the  sound  of  the  original  performance. 

And  does  it  so  efficiently  that  even  the 
popular  air-suspension  speaker  systems 
need  twice  the  power  input  in  order  to 
match  the  overall  sound  performance  of 
comparable-size  Allegro  speakers. 

But  that’s  not  all.  Because  besides  this 
remarkable  speaker  system.  Allegro  brings  you  some 
equally  remarkable  componentry. 

There  are  ten  solid-state  tuner/amplifier/control 
centers  to  choose  from,  with  AM/FM/stereo  FM, 
built-in  or  separate  precision  record  changers,  and 
cassette  or  8-track  tape  players  and  recorders. 
(Shown  at  left;  The  Prestwick,  model  F594W.) 

And  of  course  Allegro  also  gives  you  a  choice  of 
complete  4-channel  systems,  each  with  a  full  range  of 
matching  options  and  accessories. 

So,  now  that  you  know  what  Allegro  is,  and  why, 
there’s  just  one  question  left  to  ask  yourself:  Which. 


For  an  illustrated  booklet  that 
helps  you  understand  and  compare  speaker  systems, 
write  to  the  Advertising  Dept.,  Zenith  Radio  Corporation, 
1900  N.  Austin  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60639. 


The  surprising  sound  of  Zenith. 

The  quality  goes  in  before  the  name  goes  on® 
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**Asplendid 

service...** 

‘^Unduplkated  by  any 
other  source...^ 

I  <^AnlMmest 

api^ioacli...^ 

^Qear, 

Comd^, 

Ihilnased...*’ 

These  are  typical  of  scores  of  user  comments  on 
State  Farm’s  No-Fault  Press  Reference  Manual 
Since  its  publication  in  January  of  1973,  it's  become 
the  standard  reference  work  on  auto  insurance 
reform  More  than  1 000  copies  are  in  use  in  the 
nation’s  newsrooms. 

Encyclopedic  in  scope,  the  300-page  loose 
leaf  manual  is  a  tab-indexed  guide  to  every  aspject 
of  the  no-fault  auto  insurance  story.  For  every  state 
that’s  passed  major  auto  insurance  legislation,  the 
manual  provides  a  concise  run-down  of  the  law’s 
principal  provisions,  along  \Mth  an  analysis  and 
Its  complete  text. 

Other  sections  include  a  historical  overview 
of  the  auto  insurance  reform  effort,  proposed  federal 
legislation  and  a  glossary.  Updates  are  mailed  to 
all  manual  users  as  \a\NS  are  amended  and  new 
ones  passed.  They  also  get  Advisory,  a  one-page 
newsletter  that  thumbnails  interim  developments. 

Altogether,  the  manual,  updates,  and 
newsletter  offer  authoritative,  unbiased  help  to 
everyone  reporting  on  auto  insurance  reform.  For 
this  free  service,  write  to: 


Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Boomington,  Illinois  61701 
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CATCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  WAY  IT  IS  WITH  EDITORS— A  classic  tour  guide  story 
recalled  for  Catch-lines  by  Charles  H.  Larson  relates  that 
a  bright  young  guide  taking  a  group  of  people  on  a  tour  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  composing  room  several 
years  ago  was  heard  to  say:  “This  is  a  Linotype  machine.  It 
has  virtually  every  letter  of  the  alphabet.” 

And  another  day,  Larson  says,  this  same  guide  pointed 
to  the  editorial  room  from  a  glass-enclosed  hallway  and 
said:  “The  people  in  there  are  editors.  They  are  very  tem- 
permental.  You  will  have  to  be  very  quiet.” 

*  *  * 

COLOR  THE  PRESS  ROOM  YELLOW— Officials  at 
Chicago’s  City  Hall  say  that  the  press  room  walls’  being 
painted  yellow  has  nothing  to  do  with  Mayor  Daley’s  com¬ 
plaint  that  reporters  are  indulging  in  “yellow  journalism.” 
AP  reports  the  color  was  chosen  after  officials  conducted  a 
“random  survey”  of  reporters.  Could  be  they  chose  yellow 
since  other  walls  in  the  building  are  being  painted  green 
and  peach.  *  *  * 

TO  DEPARTMENTALIZE  OR  NOT  TO . .  .Richard  Estrin,  who 
heads  Newsday’s  Part  II  section  and  won  first  place  in  the 
Penney-Missouri  awards  metro  category,  was  giving  an 
early  talk  (“A  Non-Chauvinist  Looks  at  the  Changing 
Scene”)  during  the  awards  workshop  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  got  to  discussing  traditional  lines  of  news 
division — which  he  and  others  see  as  needing  more  blurring 
or  crossover — and  gave  that  old  definition  “news  is  man 
bites  dog.” 

According  to  Dick:  “For  the  sports  section  it  would  be 
“Man  races  dog”;  for  the  editorial  page,  ‘How  dare  that  man 
bite  that  dog?’  ” 

“And  for  us  (the  life/style/feature  sections),”  he  added, 
amid  laughter  from  the  audience,  “it  would  be:  Man  walks 
dog:  How  often  does  he  do  it?  Why  does  he  do  it?  What  is  he 
wearing?  What  is  he  thinking  about  while  he  is  doing  it? 
What  is  his  lifestyle?  What  is  the  dog’s  lifestyle?  And  Justin 
case  he  still  wants  to  bite  the  dog,  we’ll  have  a  few  recipes  for 
dog  biting.”  *  *  • 

THE  JOYS  OF  TRAVEL— Judi  Hunt  Modi,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  winner  in  the  Penney-Missouri  awards, 
brought  her  five  and  six-year  olds,  Jonathan  and  Claire, 
along  on  the  plane  as  far  as  St.  Louis,  where  they  were 
picked  up  by  her  mother  to  spend  the  workshop  week  in 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina.  “They  are  rotten  today,” 
Judi  warned  her  mother,  having,  with  a  reporter’s  instinct, 
clocked  14  fights  between  the  two  from  Seattle  to  St.  Louis. 

Judi  called  Fayetteville  later,  only  to  be  told  by  her  re¬ 
tired  schoolteacher  mother,  Norma  Hunt,  that  they  all 
were  having  a  great  time  and  the  children  were  little 
angels.  “It’s  you  that  must  be  highly  nervous,”  grandma 
told  the  editor  in  a  bit  of  prejudiced  editorializing. 

*  * 

THE  WRITING  GAME — Detroit  Free  Press  columnist  Bob 
Talbert,  devoting  one  day  to  explaining  how  he  writes  his 
daily  column,  elaborated:  “There’s  a  writer’s  cop-out  that 
if  you  borrow  from  one  source,  that’s  plagiarism,  but  if  you 
borrow  from  10  sources,  that’s  research.” 

*  *  * 

A  HUM-DRUM  HANDOUT  from  a  U.  S.  Congressman  an¬ 
nouncing  a  district  representative  would  have  local  office 
hours  was  the  lot  of  Carl  Heidel  to  rewrite  out  at  the 
Otsego  County  (Mich.)  Herald  Times  in  Gaylord.  Editor 
James  L.  Grisso  tells  us  that  Heidel  decided  to  vent  his 
true  feelings,  inserting  editorial  comment  as  he  rewrote. 
Somehow,  those  comments  got  by  the  editor  and  into  type. 
Fortunately,  the  proof  reader  caught  them — with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  at  the  very  end  in  a  paragraph  which  read: 
“Anyone  wishing  to  discuss  a  personal  matter  dealing  with 
the  federal  government  is  invited  to  visit  with  Newhouse 
at  that  time.  (Wave  flag,  blow  whistles,  ring  bells  and 
shout  ‘Hoo-ray’!) 

Says  Grisso,  “We  humbly  apologized  to  Congressman’s 
Ruppe’s  office,  but  in  this  case  we  should  have  let  a  sleep¬ 
ing  dog  lie  because  Ruppe’s  PR  man  said  he  didn’t  see  the 
story  in  the  first  place.” 

EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  April  12,  1975 
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WE  OFFER  THE 


SERVICE 


Where  else  can  you  get  offbeat — provocative — informative  and  habit-forming 
prose  penned  by  Edit-pros? 

Exclusively  through  The  Newhouse  News  Service! 

Caution:  Once  you  start  using  these  columns  listed  below  your  readers  may 
become  addicted. 


THE  PUBLIC  CONCERN,  news  and 
views  of  vital  interest  to  consumers,  by 
Kay  Mills. 

THE  ECONOMY,  an  expert’s  assess¬ 
ment  of  latest  developments  in  public 
finance,  by  Peter  Nagan. 

THE  LAW,  Jack  C.  Landau’s  knowl¬ 
edgeable  look  at  law-and-court  issues 
of  the  day. 

THE  ENVIRONMENT,  Peter  Bernstein 
keeps  you  abreast  of  our  life-support 
systems. 

SOCIAL  ISSUES,  including  civil  rights, 
women’s  Lib,  education  by  Susan  Fogg. 

MASS  TRANSIT,  on  land,  on  the  sea 
and  in  the  air . . .  covered  in  depth  by 
Michael  Conlan. 

THE  PRESIDENCY,  by  Don  Bacon  and 
Saul  Kohler,  from  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

...  all  part  of  the 

NEWHOUSE  NEWS  SERVICE 

Dean  Reed,  Editor 
1750  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
(202)  298-7080 

an  integral  part  of 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS/SUN-TIMES  SERVICE 

Distributed  by: 

Field  Newspaper  Syndicate 
401  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
(312)  321-3086 


THE  CONGRESS,  Miles  Benson  brings 
the  House  and  Senate  into  your  home. 

THE  REED  REPORT,  colorful  inside- 
the-news  reporting  by  Dean  Reed, 
editor  of  the  Newhouse  News  Service. 

IN  TRAVEL  CIRCLES,  travel  editor 
Joel  Sleed’s  prize-winning  report 
crammed  with  useful,  solid  information 
for  travelers. 

CRITIC  AT  LARGE,  the  world  of  music, 
dance  and  the  arts  as  seen  by  critic 
Byron  Belt. 

MOVIES,  Frances  Taylor’s  widely- 
quoted  views  and  reviews  of  motion 
pictures,  stars  and  standards. 

BROADWAY  the  William  Raidy’s 
respected  reviews  and  features  of 
contemporary  theater. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  fourth  estate 

Robert  U  Brown  James  Wrtght  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  1912-1959 


Circulation  decline 

The  drop  in  total  U.S.  newspaper  circulation  from  the  end  of  1973 
to  the  end  of  1974,  reported  in  E&P  last  week,  amounted  to  1.3 
million  copies  per  day  or  2%  from  a  high  of  63.1  million  to  61.8 
million. 

Competitors  of  newspapers  will  try  to  make  commercial  hay  out 
of  these  figures  but  they  are  not  as  disastrous  as  they  appear  on 
the  surface. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  decline  in  number  of  copies  sold 
per  day.  Some  of  it  was  due  to  voluntary  and  self-imposed  reduc¬ 
tions  by  many  newspapers  of  costly  distribution  routes  and  elimi¬ 
nation  of  pre-date  editions.  Some  of  it  was  due  to  circulation  rate 
increases,  although  that  picture  is  spotty.  A  large  part  of  it  was 
due  to  the  elimination  of  an  afternoon  newspaper  in  Chicago  last 
September  and  the  unavailability  of  later  figures  showing  how 
much  of  that  350,000-plus  circulation  was  absorbed  by  the  other 
newspapers. 

Supporting  these  explanations  and  proving  that  the  circulation 
decline  was  not  general  for  all  newspapers  are  the  Year  Book 
figures  showing  that  16  of  the  50  states  showed  circulation  gains  in 
the  morning  field  and  18  showed  gains  in  the  evening  field. 

The  year  1974  ended  with  a  total  of  1,768  daily  newspapers  being 
published  in  the  U.S.  This  was  a  drop  of  six  from  the  previous  year. 
Nineteen  new  dailies  were  launched  during  the  year  while  24  were 
suspended  or  reverted  to  weekly  status. 

Those  little  words 

Syndicated  columnist  Carl  Rowan  wrote:  “I’m  bothered  when  a 
man  loses  a  job  over  a  word  that  virtually  everybody  uses  and  some 
people  pretend  simply  doesn’t  exist.”  He  was  referring  to  the  ouster 
of  an  editor  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  because  of  the  use  of  a  four-letter 
word  on  the  front  page  of  the  newspaper  (E&P,  April  5,  page  65). 

We’re  not  convinced  that  “virtually  everybody  uses”  that  and 
similar  words  but  the  problem  is  going  to  bother  newspaper 
editors — probably  in  the  larger  cities  more  than  in  the  small  cities. 
Editors  are  going  to  be  pressured  by  their  staffs  to  “tell  it  like  it  is” 
(in  Dayton  58%  of  the  staff  thought  the  editor  had  made  the  right 
decision)  on  the  other  hand  they  will  be  pressured  by  readers  to 
refrain.  When  a  newspaper  is  85-90%  “home  delivered,”  meaning  it 
is  available  for  readership  by  every  member  of  the  family,  a  lot  of 
adult  readers  are  going  to  object  at  the  use  of  these  words  in  their 
local  newspaper. 

We  doubt  that  a  majority  of  the  newspaper-reading  public  is 
ready  to  accept  those  little  words  in  their  papers  as  they  do  in 
books,  some  magazines  and  the  weeklies  of  the  “new  journalism” 
which  are  not  delivered  at  their  doorsteps  every  day.  But  the 
debate  has  been  launched  and  will  continue  among  editors  for 
some  time. 
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FEEDBACK  \  by  Vic  Cantone  1 


letters 


AWARDS  FOR  WEEKUES 

Since  assuming  my  position  in  August, 

I  have  been  striving  to  improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  newspaper.  I  feel  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  do  this  is  through  entering 
competitions. 

Competition  inspires  our  staff  to  do 
their  best  on  every  assignment  as  they 
never  know  when  their  work  might  be¬ 
come  a  contest  entry  coming  under  the 
careful  scrutiny  of  experienced  and 
knowledgeable  professionals  in  our  field. 

To  further  that  end,  I  have  written 
to  numerous  journalism  awards  pro¬ 
grams  for  their  entry  rules  and  forms. 
Unfortunately,  I  have  noticed  a  trend 
in  many  of  these  programs  which  dis¬ 
turbs  me.  Perhaps  I  am  overly  sensitive 
since  I  am  in  the  weekly  field  but  most 
of  these  contests  overlook  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  lumping  them  in  with  dailies  by 
circulation  class.  I  feel  this  is  a  great 
oversight  and  extremely  unfair. 

The  weekly  newspaper  business,  com¬ 
munity  journalism  if  you  will,  is  a  vital, 
growing,  and  aggressive  arm  of  the 
American  free  press  system.  Many  week¬ 
lies  do  a  better  job  for  their  commu¬ 
nities,  both  editorially  and  in  sparking 
commerce  through  advertising,  than 
many  dailies  double  or  triple  their  size 
in  circulation  and  revenue. 

To  ignore  their  efforts  in  the  area 
which  is  supposed  to  recognize  excel¬ 
lence  and  dedication,  namely  newspaper 
competitions,  is  not  worthy  of  a  profes¬ 
sion  on  which  aspires  to  leadership. 

We  will  continue  to  enter  as  many 
competitions  to  which  we  feel  we  can 
submit  quality  entries  but  hope  to  see  a 
change  in  the  future  towards  greater 
recognition  for  weeklies. 

Jay  Anthony 

(Anthony  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Blackttone  Valley  (Ma'.)  Tribune/ Ad¬ 
vert  Uer,) 

«  *  * 

EQUAL  TREATMENT 

Isn’t  it  strange  how  our  views  change? 
This  never  bothered  me  when  I  was 
working  for  years  and  years,  but  .  .  . 

When  Ford  ups  prices,  the  newspaper 
headlines  say:  “Ford  raises  prices.”  Or 
when  Big  Steel  ups  prices,  the  same 
headline. 

I  was  just  reading  how  a  northern 
Ohio  newspaper  raised  its  prices — jus¬ 
tifiable  so,  I  think  —  but  what  did  the 
headline  say:  “Notice  to  Readers.”  And 
then  you  had  to  read  and  read  what 
was  to  be  learned. 

Same  old  story  about  “Corrections.” 
Why  not  say  in  the  headline  what  was 
wrong?  Not  just  cover  it  up  with  “Cor¬ 
rection”? 

Isn’t  it  time  we  do  it  equally? 

Murray  Powers 
(Powers,  now  retired,  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal.') 


TIMELY  REPORT 

The  report  on  the  4-A  Consumer  Atti¬ 
tude  Poll  in  your  March  29  issue  was 
excellent  and  timely.  We  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  can  put  it  to  good  use 
right  away. 

With  respect  to  use,  is  it  permissible 
to  re-print  the  article  and  accompanying 
graphs  in  editorial  or  ad  form?  If  so, 
are  there  repros  of  the  graphs  which 
would  reproduce  satisfactorily? 

Jim  LeRossignol 
(Le  Rossignol  is  advertising  director  of 
the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal-Star.) 

(Ed  note:  Permission  to  reprint  the 
article  is  granted.  Graphs  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  200  Park  Ave., 
N.Y.,  N.Y.) 

*  *  * 

NOT  A  RATE  HIKE 

Re:  The  letter  of  March  22  on  re¬ 
duced  news  print  roll  width  representing 
a  rate  increase:  True,  the  narrowing  of 
the  pages  and  ad  columns  may  represent 
less  white  space  for  the  same  dollars, 
but  it  is  not  a  true  rate  increase. 

A  narrower  page  means  no  less  expo¬ 
sure;  an  ad  still  reaches  and  is  read  by 
the  same  audience.  A  full  page  is  still  a 
full  page  and  the  impact  is  no  less.  Do 
billboard  companies  reduce  their  rates 
accordingly  when  they  are  forced  by 
environmentalists  to  reduce  the  size  of 
their  signs?  Have  television  networks 
reduced  their  ad  rates  as  viewers  buy 
more  portable  TV’s  and  watch  on  smaller 
screens? 

In  regard  to  a  rate  increase  notice, 
most  newspapers  do  give  30-90  days 
notice  of  all  rate  increases  to  assist  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  budgeting  their  dollars.  The 
reduction  of  news  print  width  does  not 
directly  affect  dollars  spent  nor  -the 


budget.  That  is  why  most  advance  notices 
were  overlooked. 

I  do  think  it  is  inexcusable  and  im¬ 
moral  for  publishers  not  to  notify  their 
advertisers  of  such  news  print  shrink¬ 
age,  and  I  also  sympathize  with  ail  of 
our  advertisers  who  now  find  that  news¬ 
papers,  like  almost  everything  in  our 
economy,  have  been  forced  to  trim  the 
size  of  their  product. 

Tony  Newhall 
(Newhall  is  general  manager  of  the 
Newhall  (Calif.)  Signal.) 

*  *  * 

NOT  ALONE 

Regarding  Mr.  Abel’s  Westmore  News 
story  (E&P,  March  22),  we  had  previous¬ 
ly  published  a  weekly  newspaper  some 
dozen  years  ago,  with  appropriately,  the 
same  headline,  “Crime  Wave  Boils.”  The 
roof  fell  in  then.  We  published  one  more 
edition  after  that,  and  then  it  was  like 
hells  bells  all  around. 

We  had  retaliation  a  while  later,  be¬ 
sides  stopping  the  publication  of  that 
newspaper,  and  in  the  same  town,  we 
opened  a  retail  store,  only  to  have  it 
burglarized  twice.  This  was  with  the 
complete  knowledge  of  the  store’s  land¬ 
lord  and  the  gendarmerie. 

It’s  a  great  town  where  all  this  sort 
of  thing  takes  place  and  most  people 
walk  around  like  mummies.  In  fact  the 
only  people  who  are  not  bothered  much 
by  anything  are  the  dogs.  But  many 
people  live  in  the  town  and  grin  or 
walk  kind  of  sullen-like  and  put  up  with 
it.  We  just  wanted  Mr.  Abel  to  know 
that  he  is  not  quite  alone  when  it  comes 
to  political  or  other  harassing  efforts 
by  the  matters  that  be  in  towns  of 
favorites. 

Mel  Bleier 

(Bleier  is  publisher  of  Mel  Bleier  Pub¬ 
lication,  Skyline,  New  York.) 
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ANPA  attacks  Madison  ‘freebie’  decision 

Guild  and  NLRB  thinking  disputed 


American  Newspaper  Publisher  As¬ 
sociation  members  in  convention  at  New 
Orleans  this  week  were  advised  that 
legal  action  entered  by  their  general 
counsel  challenges  The  Newspaper 
Guild’s  insistence  that  ethical  stand¬ 
ards  adopted  by  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital-Times  require  bargaining  in 
contract  negotiations. 

.■\t  an  executive  session  of  the  ANPA 
Labor  Relations  Conference  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  that  Arthur  B.  Hanson,  ANPA 
general  counsel,  has  filed  an  Amicus 
Curiae  proceeding  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  contending  that 
“requirement  to  bargain  in  this  area  is 
a  wrongful  interference  with  the  rights 
of  newspaper  management  to  regulate 
access  to  and  contents  of  its  news  col¬ 
umns  which  bears  directly  on  manage¬ 
ment’s  ability  to  enhance  the  public 
credibility  and  confidence  in  the  news¬ 
paper  itself.’’ 

Free  press  peril 

Such  interference,  Hanson  argues, 
reaches  not  only  the  appellant’s  mana¬ 
gerial  prerogative,  but  also  the  policy 
of  a  free  press. 

Thus,  the  argument  states,  a  free 
press  becomes  illusory  if  management 
must  share  with  others  its  right  and 
duty  to  institute  legitimate  and  lawful 
procedures  in  governing  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  news. 

NLRB  Judge  Nan  Sherman,  ruling 
on  the  Guild’s  plea  of  unfair  labor 
practice,  concluded  that  implementation 
of  the  Capital-Times’  code  of  ethics 
might  subject  employes  to  out-of-pock¬ 
et  expenses  at  the  whim  of  manage¬ 
ment,  the  theory  being  that  the  cost  of 
the  enterprise  is  “now  shifted  to  the 
employes,”  according  to  Hanson.  His 
brief  argues: 

“This  is  a  misconstruction  of  the 
effect  of  the  (Capital-Times)  guide¬ 
lines.  Management  is  already  obligated 
to  reimburse  its  employes  for  all  legit¬ 
imate  expenses  incurred  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  their  duties.  Clearly,  if  legit¬ 
imate  expenses  have  in  the  past  been 
subsidized  by  third-party  ‘freebies’, 
they  will  now  be  paid  by  management.” 

Not  conditions  for  employment 

The  Administrative  Law  Judge’s 
(Sherman)  additional  conclusion  that 
appellant’s  guidelines  come  within  the 
sphere  of  terms  and  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  is  also  unfounded,  the  brief 
continued. 

“It  may  be  true  that  adoption  of  the 
new  guidelines  will  cause  a  change  in 
the  manner  in  which  reporters  have 
pursued  their  craft.  These  guidelines, 
however,  do  not  change  an  employe’s 
job  description,  nor  the  tasks  he  is  paid 
to  perform. 

“Reporters  are  not  hired  to  view 


films  in  the  company  of  a  friend  whose 
seat  is  provided  ‘on  the  house’.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  newspaper  is  not  requii’ed  to 
pay  for  such  privilege,  and  may  restrict 
such  arrangements  where,  in  its  opin¬ 
ion,  the  receipt  of  complimentary  or 
free  passes  subtly,  or  not  so  subtly, 
undermine  the  objectivity  and  impar¬ 
tiality  of  its  reportage.” 

It  is  further  argued  that  the  asser¬ 
tion  by  the  administrative  judge  that 
restrictions  upon  the  acceptance  of  free 
passes  may  impair  the  quality  of  the 
employe’s  journalistic  product  is  with¬ 
out  merit  and  does  not  bring  the  sub¬ 
ject  within  the  mandatory  edict  to  bar¬ 
gain.  Management  has  full  authority 
over  a  myriad  of  decisions,  such  as 
product  design  and  selection  of  raw 
materials,  which  may  enhance  or  im¬ 
pair  the  quality  of  its  product  and  yet 
not  affect  employment  conditions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hanson. 

The  Capital-Times  has  filed  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Judge  Sherman’s  decision,  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  hearing  before  the  full 
NLRB.  Guild  and  NLRB  arguments 
have  yet  to  be  filed. 

First  case  of  its  kind 

Hanson  said  that  to  his  knowledge, 
this  case  represents  the  first  litigation 
involving  the  issue  that  a  standard  of 
ethics  promulgated  by  management  in 
the  form  of  rules  and  guidelines  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  acceptance  of  sports  passes 
and  other  so-called  ‘freebies’  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  and  enhancing 
the  integrity  of  the  newspaper  are  the 
subject  of  mandatory  bargaining. 

Essence  of  the  Capital-Times  guide¬ 
lines  was  a  prohibition  against  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  gifts  which  are  a  direct  or 
approximate  result  of  an  employe’s 
coverage  of  the  news. 

The  sports  pass  rule,  consistent  with 
the  newly-promulgated  guidelines,  re¬ 
quired  that  employes  covering  sports 
events  pay  the  full  market  price  for 
tickets  to  such  events,  provided  that  the 
employe  has  elected  to  cover  the  event 
from  a  vantage  point  other  than  special 
press  facilities  for  which  tickets  are 
not  sold. 

(In  one  instance,  E&P  learned  that  a 
Capital-Times  reporter,  asked  why  he 
needed  four  passes  to  an  event,  replied : 
“I  take  up  four  seats  myself.”) 

The  ANPA  action  said  further: 

“Explicit  under  the  rules  and  guide¬ 
lines  for  professional  standards  and 
ethics  was  the  obligation  on  manage¬ 
ment’s  part  to  reimburse  the  employes 
for  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  their  duties.  This  included, 
where  appropriate,  reimbursement  for 
expenses  which  previously  may  have 
been  subsidized  by  so-called  ‘sports 
passes’  or  ‘freebies’  from  third  par¬ 
ties.” 


The  Guild  of  Madison,  Local  64,  filed 
the  unfair  labor  practice  charge  and 
the  NLRB  judge  concluded  after  the 
hearing  that  the  appellant  has  commit¬ 
ted  an  unfair  lal)or  practice  when  the 
newspaper  had  unilaterally  instituted 
its  rules  and  guidelines,  including  the 
sjiorts  pass  rule,  without  bargaining 
over  the  standards  in  question. 

Judge  Sherman  held  that  the  rules 
and  guidelines  constituted  appropriate 
subject  for  mandatory  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  .  .  .  because  they  affected  the 
bargaining  unit  employes’  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

The  amicus  submits  that  the  unila¬ 
teral  implementation  of  the  ethical 
standards  in  question  are  not  a  matter 
“with  respect  to  wages  .  .  .  and  other 
terms  of  emplo>Tnent.” 

The  .\NPA  argument  adds  that 
Judge  Sherman  based  her  conclusions 
on  law  primarily  upon  a  strict  statuto¬ 
ry  interpretation  of  the  phrase  “wages 
.  .  .  and  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
emplojTnent.  The  freebies  sought  to  be 
prohibited  under  the  new  guidelines  are 
not  a  consideration  in  setting  salaries, 
nor  are  they  compensation  for  services 
performed  for  the  third  party  donors, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  tips,  may  be 
comprehended  as  a  legitimate  emolu¬ 
ment  of  employment. 

“Gratuities  that  may  come  to  a  per¬ 
son  because  he  is  a  reporter,  but  which 
are  unrelated  to  his  employment  obliga¬ 
tions  arising  out  of  his  contract  with 
his  employer,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
wages.” 

Supreme  Court  decision  cited 

Hanson  cites  a  majority  opinion  of 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Stewart  in 
Fibreboard  Corp.  vs  NLRB  concerning 
the  phrase  “conditions  of  employment.” 

Judge  Stewart  said:  “at  the  extreme, 
the  phrase  could  be  construed  to  apply 
to  any  subject  which  is  insisted  upon 
as  a  prerequisite  for  continued  employ¬ 
ment.  Such  an  interpretation,  which 
would  in  effect  place  the  compulsion  of 
the  board  behind  any  and  all  bargain¬ 
ing  demands,  would  be  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  congress  .  .  . 

“Only  a  narrower  concept  of  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  will  serve  the  stat¬ 
utory  purpose  of  delineating  a  limited 
category  of  issues  which  are  subject  to 
the  duty  of  bargain  collectively.” 

Hanson  argues  that  when  subjected 
to  the  analysis  adopted  by  Justices 
Stewart,  Douglas  and  Harlan  in  Fibre- 
board,  “the  sports  pass  rule  and  the 
guidelines  .  .  .  fall  outside  of  the  nar¬ 
rower  concept  of  ‘conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment’  ”. 

“The  attempt  of  management  ...  to 
upgrade  the  calibre  and  integrity  of  its 
reportage,”  the  ANPA’s  amicus  action 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Publishers  may  ask  Congress 


for  right  to  fix 

The  newspaper  industry  may  ask 
Congpress  to  enact  another  exemption 
for  it  from  antitrust  prosecution. 

Legal  counsel  for  several  major  pub¬ 
lishers  are  exploring  the  possibility  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Sherman  Act  that 
would  secure  their  right  to  legally  fix 
the  retail  prices  of  newspapers. 

The  idea,  which  grew  out  of  a  sympo¬ 
sium  on  legal  problems  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  end  of  the  industry,  was  brought 
into  the  open  in  discussions  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  this  week 
in  New  Orleans. 

Lawyers’  views  solicited 

Spearheading  the  plan  to  draft  lan¬ 
guage  and  enlist  sponsors  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  is  the  law  firm, 
headed  by  Lon  Hocker,  that  represents 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  a 
Newhouse  newspaper.  Views  of  other 
lawyers  were  solicited  at  the  ANPA 
meetings. 

The  industry  has  been  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problem  of  protecting 
its  pricing  system  since  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  Albrecht  case,  involving  an¬ 
other  newspaper,  ruled  that  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors  could  set  their  own 
prices  regardless  of  those  set  by  the 
publishers. 

Cyrus  H.  Favor  and  Robert  A.  Mack- 
lin  of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  reported  on  the 
contemplated  legal  move.  Macklin  said 
it  was  the  opinion  of  some  counsel  that 
the  Albrecht  decision  ran  counter  to  the 
traditional  antitrust  philosophy  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  consumer  from  price  goug¬ 
ing  by  a  monopoly.  In  this  case  the 
monopolistic  power  was  held  by  the 
newspaper  dealers  who  are  not  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  publisher. 

Underscoring  the  attempt  to  seek  an 
exemption  is  the  growing  activity  of 
unions  to  organize  the  independent  con¬ 
tractors. 

In  some  states,  Macklin  said,  the  fair 
trade  laws  legalize  price-fixing  by  the 
publishers. 

Macklin  said  it  was  the  consensus  of 
lawyers  that  publishers  who  wish  to 
avoid  unionization  and  other  adverse 
a.spects  of  converting  their  distribution 
to  all-employe  systems  will  have  to 
“just  sell  papers  to  independent  dealers 
and  tell  them  to  go  to  it-^ven  to  charg¬ 
ing  whatever  prices  they  want.” 

Five  years  ago  concerted  action  by 
ANPA  members  and  other  publishers 
resulted  in  Congress  passing  the  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  Act  w’hich  gave  an 
antitrust  exemption  to  competing  news¬ 
papers  that  had  joint  business  and  pro¬ 
duction  arrangements. 

Help  wanted  threat 

Research  projects  financed  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  could  reduce 


own  prices 

the  amount  of  help  wanted  advertising 
carried  by  newspapers,  according  to 
Fred  V.  Gabriel,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers. 

One  study  for  which  $240,000  has 
been  granted,  Gabriel  said,  is  to  be 
made  in  a  dozen  cities.  This  one,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Olympus  Research,  compares 
the  job  offers  made  in  newspaper  ads 
with  those  in  the  official  computerized 
jobs  bank. 

Gabriel,  who  is  CAM  of  the  Milivau- 
kee  Journal  and  Sentinel,  said  the 
places  where  the  survey  is  active  are 
Portland,  Me.;  Syracuse,  Atlanta,  Jack- 
son,  Miss.;  Richmond,  Dayton  and  New 
Orleans. 

Another  government-sponsored  effort 
to  eliminate  linage  and  private  employ¬ 
ment  agencies,  according  to  Gabriel,  is 
a  $3  million  public  service  campaign  in 
15  states  to  build  interest  in  the  jobs 
bank. 

“Our  system  of  freedom  of  choice  in 
job  seeking”  is  threatened,  Gabriel  de¬ 
clared. 


ANPA  attacks 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


concludes,  “is  also  outside  the  concept 
of  ‘conditions  of  employment’  as  it  is 
not  generally  amenable  to  the  collective 
bargaining  process.” 

Decision  lacks  evidence 

“Judge  Sherman  concluded  that  ‘the 
weight  of  these  considerations  is  at 
least  balanced,  and  perhaps  overcome, 
by  other  factors’,  and  ignored  the  ma¬ 
jority  practice  of  those  newspapers 
which  have  adopted  either  restrictions 
on  freebies  or  a  policy  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  outside  affiliations.  Her 
analysis  is  wholly  without  support  of 
evidence.” 

Further,  the  ANPA  brief  argued: 
“to  hold  that  a  w’ork  rule  or  guideline 
is  a  mandatory  subject  or  bargaining 
because  it  touches  upon  a  reporter’s 
work  environment,  is  to  invite  vast  in¬ 
trusion  into  the  private  lives  of  report¬ 
ers  via  compulsory  negotiation,  as  there 
is  no  boundary  to  a  reporter’s  work 
environment. 

“A  standard  which  ties  conditions  of 
employment  to  w'ork  environment  is, 
therefore,  in  the  instant  context  so 
broad  as  to  defy  useful  application. 

“In  essence  (the  NLRB  Judge)  has 
determined  that  ‘payola’  is  a  part  of  a 
newsman’s  wages.  One  must  pause  and 
reflect  on  the  tortured  reasoning  em¬ 
ployed  to  reach  this  type  of  decision. 

“Does  it  naturally  follow  that  if  polit¬ 
ical  executives  were  members  of  a 
union,  a  vicuna  coat  would  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  an  emolument  of  office? 

EDITOR 


Higher  prices 
for  newsprint 
called  a  must 

A  bleak  outlook  for  newsprint  supply 
was  forecast  by  Howard  Hart,  president 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As¬ 
sociation,  at  the  ANPA  convention  in 
New  Orleans  April  9. 

This  is  what  publishers  can  expect. 
Hart  said: 

1.  The  risk  of  strikes  in  the  Canadian 
mills  and  woodlands  is  great. 

2.  There  are  no  plans  to  expand 
capacity  of  mills  beyond  1976. 

3.  A  tight  supply  situation  is  likely 
in  1976-77  unless  additional  capacity 
can  be  assured  of  profitability. 

4.  Further  price  increases  are  inevi¬ 
table. 

On  the  labor  front.  Hart  said,  the 
Canadian  producers  cannot  afford  to 
accept  the  unions’  demands  for  a  41 
percent  hike  in  wages  on  a  one-year 
settlement.  “The  unions,”  he  said,  “are 
showing  an  unusual  degree  of  militancy 
and  independence.”  Contract  negotia¬ 
tions  get  under  way  this  spring. 

Hart  disagreed  with  ANPA  chair¬ 
man  Harold  W.  Andersen’s  view  that 
higher  newsprint  price  raises  can’t  be 
passed  along  to  advertisers  and  sub- 
.scribers.  He  said  industry  analysts  be¬ 
lieve  the  newspapers  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  reasonable  profitability  by  vari¬ 
ous  conser\'ation  ideas  and  production 
process  improvements. 

He  concluded,  “the  Canadian  news¬ 
print  producers  realized  a  12  percent 
return  on  their  investment  in  1974. 
This  was  not  a  handsome  rate.  If  the 
supply  is  to  be  increased  newsprint 
will  have  to  cost  considerably  more.” 


“Recently,  the  governor  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  was  the  subject  of  critical 
newspaper  reporting  concerning  vari¬ 
ous  trips  made  by  him,  apparently  with¬ 
out  cost,  in  the  aircraft  of  a  business 
concern.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  re¬ 
sponse  the  Governor  cited  a  multitude 
of  freebies  enjoyed  by  the  members  of 
the  working  press. 

“To  compel  by  judicial  fiat  manda¬ 
tory  bargaining  over  a  form  of  petty 
corruption  is  to  plant  the  cancerous 
seed  which  shall,  in  time,  devour  one  of 
our  most  precious  heritages,  namely, 
that  of  a  free  and  honest  press.” 

The  NLRB  and  Guild  must  file  briefs 
in  the  case  by  the  end  of  April  and  the 
l)oard  will  set  a  date  for  argument  if 
it  is  decided  that  the  full  board  will 
hear  the  matter.  If  there  is  no  full 
hearing  a  decision  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  various  briefs. 

Should  the  board  uphold  its  adminis¬ 
trative  judge  the  Capital-Times  could 
appeal. 

The  case  would  then  be  heard  either 
in  Wisconsin  or  Washington,  D.C.  be¬ 
fore  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 
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Colby  says  sensational 
headlines  peril  C.LA. 


Danger  of  exposure  is  threatening  to 
stop  the  passing  of  sensitive  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
by  cooperative  foreign  officials  who  are 
greatly  concerned  for  their  personal 
safety. 

William  E.  Colby,  CIA  director 
speaking  to  Associated  Press  members 
and  executives  during  the  New  Orleans 
meeting  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  said  agents 
abroad  are  questioning  our  ability  to 
keep  their  work  for  us  secret — “work 
they  do  with  us  because  they  believe  in 
democracy  too,  but  work  which  can 
jeopardize  their  lives  if  revealed.” 

Colby  said:  “Many  Americans  who 
have  helped  their  country  through  its 
intelligence  service  are  concerned  that 
they  will  be  swept  into  the  climate  of 
sensationalism  and  their  businesses 
abroad  destroyed  by  a  revelation  of 
their  patriotic  assistance  to  CIA.” 

The  CIA  is  already  experiencing 
withdrawal  of  some  of  these  sources 
from  their  relationship  with  the  CIA 
or  the  constriction  of  information  they 
provide  to  the  agency. 

Although  Colby  thinks  the  U.S.  has 
developed  the  b^t  intelligence  in  the 
world,  he  warned  that  it  is  presently 
in  danger.  The  American  Intelligence 
protection  is  proud  of  the  country’s 
open  society  but  “we  also  believe  that 
this  open  society  must  be  protected  and 
that  intelligence  and  even  secret  intel¬ 
ligence,  must  play  a  part  in  that  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  world  in  which  we  live,” 
Colby  exhorted. 

He  pointed  to  the  secrets  of  Ameri¬ 
can  society — Grand  Jury  proceedings. 
Congressional  committees  meeting  in 
secret  executive  sessions,  secret  mili¬ 
tary  capabilities,  and  the  journalism 
profession’s  insistence  on  its  right  to 
protect  its  sources. 

“Part  of  that  sense  of  responsibility 
also  involved  a  clear  understanding 
that  in  our  society  the  decision  on  this 
question  was  the  journalist’s,  not  mine, 
unless  I  could  meet  the  Supreme 
Court’s  test  of  “direct,  immediate  and 
irreparable  damage  to  our  nation  or 
its  people. 

“Thus,  on  this  question  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  press,  I  believe  we  Amer¬ 
icans  can  quite  easily  agree  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles.  It  becomes  difficult, 
however,  if  the  story  gets  ahead  of  the 
capability  to  be  responsible. 

Withholding  facts 

“For  example,  sometimes  the  jour¬ 
nalist  assumes  that  the  story  can  do 
no  harm,  when,  in  reality,  there  are 
unrevealed  facts  about  it  which  would 
change  the  journalist’s  mind.  Some  of 
our  more  critical  journalists  have  a 
practice  of  calling  the  subject  of  a 
story  to  afford  a  chance  of  a  denial 
or  other  comment.  This  does  allow  the 


presentation  of  good  reasons  to  write 
the  story  so  as  to  protect  important 
secrets  or  even,  in  exceptional  cases, 
to  withhold  it.” 

The  CIA  chief  suggested  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  whether  CIA  really  should 
be  the  sensational  lead  in  any  story  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  even  incidentally, 
“and  thereby  fan  the  flames  of  excite¬ 
ment  about  CIA  and  inevitably  obscure 
the  real  nature  of  modern  intelligence 
and  its  contribution  to  our  country.” 

There  will  be  no  request  by  Colby 
that  “bad  secrets”  be  suppressed.  In 
fact,  he  said  he  had  exposed  some  of 
the  CIA’s  missteps  of  the  past.  He 
also  believes  that  “non-secrets”  should 
be  exposed.  His  definition  of  a  “non¬ 
secret”  is  a  known  fact  about  intelli¬ 
gence  which  in  the  old  tradition  would 
have  been  kept  secret,  but  which  in 
our  open  society  should  no  longer  be 
withheld.  The  public  inquiry  and  de¬ 
bate  we  are  conducting  as  to  the  proper 
authority,  limits,  and  supervision  of 
our  national  intelligence  efforts  falls 
into  this  category. 

Protect  sources 

Colby,  however,  pleaded  that  “good 
secrets”  be  respect^,  in  the  interests 
not  of  intelligence  but  of  the  nation. 
Our  people  must  not  only  be  protected 
in  today’s  world,  they  should  benefit  in 
many  other  ways  from  what  modern 
intelligence  can  provide.  He  said  he 
was  not  asking  that  the  healthy  ad¬ 
versary  relationship  between  the  press 
and  government  (and  the  government’s 
intelligence  structure)  should  be  aban¬ 
doned. 

“I  ask  only  that  we  Americans  pro¬ 
tect  our  nation’s  sources  in  the  same 
way  the  journalist  protects  his,”  Colby 
remarked. 

Intelligence  has  changed  from  its 
old  image  to  become  a  modern  enter¬ 
prise  with  many  of  the  attributes  of 
newspapers,  he  continued. 

The  CIA  collects  much  information 
in  the  same  way  editors  and  reporters 
do  from  open  sources,  such  as  the 
foreign  press  and  radio,  and  those  for¬ 
eigners  and  Americans  willing  to  talk 
to  official  American  reporters,  such  as 
our  embassy  officers,  defense  attaches, 
and  CIA’s  clearly  identified  inquiring 
reporters  here  in  the  U.S.  The  collec¬ 
tion  process  involves  a  lot  more  than 
these  efforts,  but  it  is  still  the  process 
of  assembling  individual  bits  of  in¬ 
formation  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
cross-checking  them,  and  coming  up 
with  reasoned  assessments  and  conclu¬ 
sions  about  them. 

Colby  added  that  he  sometimes  says, 
and  not  always  in  jest,  that  CIA  pub¬ 
lications  have  the  largest  staff,  the 
smallest  circulation,  and  the  lousiest 
advertising  of  any  journalistic  enter¬ 
prise.” 


Colby  emphasized  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  CIA  mission  is  in 
the  intellectual  process  of  collecting, 
analyzing  and  presenting  intelligence 
to  assist  in  the  important  decisions 
government  makes  about  the  safety  of 
our  country  and  the  welfare  of  our 
people.  Intelligence  no  longer  consists 
only  of  stealing  the  military  secret  so 
that  the  general  may  win  the  battle. 
Now  it  provides  the  basis  for  negotia¬ 
tions  to  remove  or  defuse  military  and 
economic  threats  to  our  country  by  mu¬ 
tual  agreement  rather  than  armed 
force.  It  thus  fulfills  as  well  as  its  old 
defensive  security  role. 

Colby  questioned  the  accuracy  of 
much  of  a  book  written  by  a  former 
CIA  agent  which  has  been  distributed 
in  Canada,  but  not  generally  in  the 
U.S.  and  branded  it  as  “placing  a  lot 
of  people  in  jeopardy  .  .  .  after  the  man 
agreed  to  remain  silent  upon  leaving 
the  agency.  What  this  man  learned 
provides  plenty  of  reason  for  stopping 
publication  in  this  country,  but  even¬ 
tual  U.S.  publication  probably  will  be 
left  with  lawyers.” 

Answers  questions 

In  answers  to  questions,  Colby  said 
his  philosophy  on  keeping  secrets  is 
that  there  are  some  things  he  cannot 
tell,  although  there  are  arrangements 
for  various  revelations  with  certain 
members  of  Congress  and  congressional 
committees.  These  operations  are  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  “no  surprise”  rule  of  many 
businesses. 

He  hinted  that  some  of  the  press  is 
manipulated  by  off-the-record  critics 
and  that  officials  can  help  by  telling 
reporters  enough  about  a  situation  to 
“make  him  (reporter)  believe  that  it 
is  important  not  to  make  a  revelation.” 
However,  it  is  not  common  for  the  CIA 
to  make  an  explanation  in  order  to  get 
something  modified  or  withheld.  “We 
don’t  often  ask  editors  to  sit  on  things,” 
Colby  explained. 

Congress  has  decreed  that  there  will 
be  no  information  published  as  to  how 
much  CIA  receives  in  finances  annu¬ 
ally.  While  publication  w’ould  be  no 
disaster,  it  would  develop  into  detailed 
discussion  of  what  is  spent.  Colby  in¬ 
dicated  that  this  procedure  would  be 
confusing. 

He  added  there  have  been  400  ap¬ 
proaches  to  Americans  abroad  to  join 
the  Russian  Intelligence  Corps.  Rus¬ 
sians  believe  what  the  press  of  the 
U.S.  says  is  really  a  put-on;  that  the 
press  is  covering  up  a  great  U.S.  con¬ 
spiracy. 

“This  is  good,”  Colby  commented, 
“because  when  they  really  understand, 
the  safer  it  will  be.” 

Asked  about  CIA  agents  posing  as 
correspondents  for  the  CIA,  (Ilolby  said 
certain  of  them  were  used,  such  as 
stringers  or  correspondents  for  remote 
publications.  There  are  some  American 
representatives  abroad  who  do  work 
for  the  CIA  and  this  is  the  way  it 
should  be,  he  said. 

He  denied  that  the  CIA  had  “any¬ 
thing  to  do”  with  overthrowing 
Allende,  the  late  President  of  Chile. 
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Andersen  renamed  chairman  and  president 

ANPA  ended  year  with  a  surplus  of  m 


M. 


Loney 


ill  any  year  after  chairman  Harold 
W.  Andersen  said  no  such  action 
would  he  taken  now. 

In  the  election  of  officers,  Ander¬ 
sen  of  the  Omaha  World  Ht  rald  was 
renamed  chairman  and  president; 
Joe  1).  Smith  Jr.,  Alexmidrin  (La.) 
Daily  Town  Talk,  vicechairman; 
Len  H.  Small,  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  treasurer. 

Doljih  Simons  Jr.,  Lawrence 
(Kas.)  Journal  World,  was  elected 
.secretary  to  replace  M.  W.  Armsis- 
head  III.  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Under  newly  adojited  hy-laws  the 
lioard  of  directors  was  increased 
from  18  to  20  includiiiR  the  four 
officers.  Nine  repre.sent  major  news¬ 
paper  groups. 


ANPA  chief  agrees  with  Simon 
on  improving  business  coverage 


James  L.  Knight,  Miami,  Fla.,  was 
re-elected  for  a  one  year  term  as 
director.  Renamed  for  two  years 
were:  Lyell  I).  Clay,  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Mail;  Stanton  R.  Cook, 
Chicago  Tribune;  John  M.  Jones, 
Greenrille  (Tenn.)  Sun;  Edward 
Lehman,  Longmont  (Colo.)  Times- 
Call;  Ashton  Phelps,  Sew  Orleans 
Times-Pieagune  and  States  Item; 
and  Roliert  \V.  Southam,  Ottawa 
Citizen. 

New  memlH'rs  of  the  hoard  for 
two-year  terms  are:  Frank  H. 
Daniels  Jr.,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  \ews- 
Observer  and  Times;  and  John  Cow¬ 
les  Jr.,  Miuneajndis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une;  and  for  one  year,  Rollan  Mel¬ 
ton,  Speidel  Newspajiers,  Reno,  Nev. 


The  .American  Newsiiapers  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Association  operated  with  a 
surplus  last  year,  tieasurer  Len  H. 

,  Small  reported  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  April  8  in  New  Orleans. 

With  a  total  budget  income  of 
.$;5,.'j08,82.'),  there  was  a  balance  of 
$.‘(•1,88.1  after  setting  aside  $M4,(H»() 
for  debt  retirement  and  $100,000 
for  the  contingency  fund. 

Small  detailed  the  major  items  of 
expen.se  as  $1,.')!)2,-17(>  for  the  head¬ 
quarters  at  Reston,  Va.;  $l,.307,fi7.1 
for  the  Research  Institute  at  Eas¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  and  $.330,0.‘(i)  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Lalior  Relations  Office. 

I  Memliers  ajiproved  a  resolution  to 
extend  the  directors  authority  to  in¬ 
crease  dues  as  much  as  10  jiercent 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William 
E.  Simon  suggested  there  is  room  for 
improvement  in  business  news  report¬ 
ing  in  the  press,  and  .ANP.A  chairman 
Harold  W.  Andersen  agreed  with  him 
on  the  sjKit. 

“The  least  expertise  is  shown  in  this 
field.”  said  Andersen,  publisher  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  who  remarked  he 
had  come  from  the  news  side. 

.Andersen  noted  that  the  ANPA  and 
other  newspaper  organizations  are  do¬ 
ing  something  alxnit  it  in  various  sem¬ 
inars  and  news  training  programs. 

Without  intending  to  cast  stones,  Si¬ 
mon  said,  he  was  critical  of  reporters 
and  editorial  writers  who  jump  from 
crisis  to  crisis,  from  one  complex  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  next  with  little  prior  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject.  The  result,  he  told 
a  standing  room  only  crowd  of  fiOO  at 
an  ANP.A  .session  in  New  Orleans 
April  7,  is  sensationalized  reporting  on 
economic  affairs. 

Specifically,  the  Secretary  mentioned 
stories  about  $l-a-loaf  bread,  $l-a-gal- 
lon  ga.soline  and  $l-a-pound  sugar  that 
never  materialized. 

“Economic  reporters,”  Simon  .said, 
“are  highly  accurate  in  reporting  the 
latest  economic  statistics,  but  they  have 
considerable  difficulty  in  exploring  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  and  explaining  their 
real  meaning.” 

Simon  had  a  cheering  note  for  the 
publishers  in  reporting  the  factors  al¬ 
ready  taking  shape  will  bring  an  end 
to  the  depression  in  the  second  half  of 
this  year.  There  is  a  tremendous  poten¬ 
tial  of  consumer  spending,  but,  Simon 
warned,  the  press  should  exercise  some 
responsibility  in  “warming  up”  the 
economy  and  not  heating  it  up  for 
another  burst  of  inflation. 


Government  questions 
bother  news  executive 

Newspaper  publishers  who  are 
plagued  with  red  tape  heard  some 
woids  sympathy  from  Secretary’  of  the 
Treasury  William  E.  Simon. 

William  A.  Smellage,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
\ews,  aske<l  Simon  at  an  ANPA  ses¬ 
sion  in  New  Orleans  why  publishers 
had  to 'file  so  many  reports  with  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  couldn’t  some¬ 
thing  l)e  done  to  curtail  requests  for 
data. 

Smellage  remarked  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  very  expensive  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  to  compile  the  multitude 
of  forms  from  official  agencies.  Simon 
agreed  there  was  too  much  red  tape 
for  all  busines.«es  and  he  hope<l  for  a 
better  system  to  be  developed. 

The  Dallas  \ews'  financial  officer 
later  commented  that  he  appreciated 
Simon’s  concern  with  the  problem  but 
meanwhile  he  would  continue  to  ignore 
any  “voluntary”  questionnaires. 

• 

Newspaper  rep  closes 

Mulligan  &  McDonald  Inc.,  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  firm,  announced  the  closing  of 
its  office.  Established  in  1901,  the  com¬ 
pany  had  maintained  offices  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Detroit. 

Current  billings  for  the  company  will 
now  be  issued  by  Mathew's,  Shannon  & 
Cullen  Inc.  The  firm’s  10  accounts  will 
also  be  ab.sorbed  by  MS&C. 

Partners  in  the  company  have  been 
Ralph  P.  Mulligan  and  Gerald  B.  Mc¬ 
Donald. 


ANPA  to  make 
recommendation 
on  page  formats 

An  effort  will  l)e  made  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  .Association 
to  check  the  proliferation  of  varied 
formats  that  have  l)ecome  an  expensive 
annoyance  to  advertisers. 

A  study  is  being  initiated,  with  in¬ 
vitations  to  advertising  j)eople  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  with  a  view  to  recommending 
about  six  variations  from  which  pub¬ 
lishers  may  choose  when  they  decide  to 
revi.se  page  .<ize.s  in  order  to  conserve 
newsprint. 

Announcement  of  the  |)roject  was 
made  by  Harold  W.  Andersen,  pul>- 
lisher  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald  and 
chairman  of  the  ANP.A  l)oard,  at  the 
opening  of  the  ANP.A  convention  in 
New  Orleans,  Ajiril  7. 

He  credited  ANPA  vicepresident  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Rinehart  with  promoting  the 
idea  after  a  survey  showed  that  li> 
dailies  that  have  adopted  six-column 
formats  reciuire  advertisers  to  i)repare 
copy  in  nine  different  blocks  of  space. 

.Also  in  his  address,  .Andersen  re¬ 
ported  that  .ANPA  has  succeeded  in 
stabilizing  operating  expenses  at  1972 
levels  and  there  would  l)e  no  need  for 
an  increase  in  dues. 

The  upcoming  ANPA  production 
management  conference  in  the  Houston 
Astrodome  in  June  will  l)e  the  largest 
ever,  Andersen  said.  Approximately 
i:(0,()()()  .square  feet  of  floor  space  has 
been  reserved  for  exhibits  of  new  ma¬ 
chinery,  including  a  working  model  of 
a  plateless  printing  press. 

ANP.A  meml)ers  adopted,  with  a 
standing  vote,  a  re.solution  expressing 
regret  at  the  resignation  of  Stanford 
Smith  as  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  association  early  this  year. 
Smith  moved  into  a  Pentagon  post 
with  the  rank  of  Major  General. 
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President  Ford  profiled 
by  UPI’s  Helen  Thomas 


Helen  Thomas,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national’s  White  House  reporter,  ad¬ 
mires  tough  reporters — one  of  her  own 
attributes  —  and  tough  Presidents. 

She  said  he  considers  President 
Truman  “his  hero’’  because  of  Tru¬ 
man’s  demonstrated  ability  to  make 
difficult  decisions  quickly. 

Explaining  some  of  the  virtues  and 
ailings  of  the  nation’s  present  Chief 
of  Staff,  Thomas  said  Ford’s  adminis¬ 
tration  is  different.  Gone  is  the  imperial 
aura  of  the  past.  Ford  works  hard,  is 
businesslike,  but  not  easy  going  despite 
his  aversion  to  pipe  smoking,  working 
in  his  shirt  sleeves,  belly  laughing  and 
putting  his  feet  up  on  the  desk  in  the 
oval  office — just  like  he  was  at  home, 
and  he  is. 

Enjoys  the  job 

Thomas  said  Ford  frankly  enjoys 
the  job  and  readily  tells  visitors  so. 
This  is  in  real  contrast  to  some  pre¬ 
vious  presidents  who  agonized  over 
their  lot  and  called  the  White  House 
the  “splendid  misery,”  Thomas  said. 

Although  he  is  down  to  earth,  steady, 
and  not  particularly  inspired,  he  has 
still  to  capture  the  imagination  of  the 
people  and  to  rally  thejn  to  his  cause, 
if  “you  believe  the  polls,”  she  noted. 

Thomas  said  Ford  also  sleeps  at 
night — a  fact  “that  worries  me,  but 
after  the  bigger  than  life  presidential 
portraits  we  have  been  exposed  to  in 
recent  years,  the  lower  profile  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  relief.” 

Explaining  some  of  past  presidents’ 
moods,  Thomas  told  UPI  clients  at 
breakfast  April  7  (opening  event  of 
the  formal  program  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  con¬ 
vention  at  New  Orleans)  that  Ford 
does  not  have  Kennedy’s  charisma, 
Johnson’s  outrage  or  Nixon’s  detach¬ 
ment  and  isolation. 

Ford  largely  left  foreign  policy 
strategy  in  the  hands  of  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  who  had 
pursued  the  administration’s  policies 
basically.  But  setbacks  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East  have  forced 
Ford  to  take  a  new  look,  with  the  aim 
of  putting  his  own  imprint  on  the  direc¬ 
tion  U.S.  foreign  policy  should  take 
the  middle  70’s  and  beyond. 

‘Isolationism’  feared 

Thomas  added  that  Ford  fears  a 
trend  toward  isolationism,  but  faced 
with  the  realities,  he  may  be  compelled 
to  accept  that  there  may  not  be  an 
American  solution  to  every  global 
problem.  He  may  also  be  relegated  to 
discerning  that  the  cold  war  contain¬ 
ment  policy  of  the  50’s  and  60’s  has 
run  its  course. 

At  this  point  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  strong  palace  guard  around  Ford, 


shielding  him  from  unpleasant  news 
and  unwanted  visitors. 

Ford’s  official  photographer,  David 
Kennedy,  is  the  man  with  the  most 
“no-knock  and  peeking  privileges”  at 
the  White  House,  Thomas  observed. 
Kennedy  even  went  to  Vietnam  as  one 
of  Ford’s  fact  finders. 

“We  have  been  assured,  however, 
that  high  as  Ford  is  on  him,  Kennedy 
is  not  presently  considered  as  Kissing¬ 
er’s  replacement,”  Thomas  said.  She 
had  prefaced  her  remarks  upon  being 
introduced  by  recalling  that  she  plays 
sort  of  a  game  with  Kissinger,  asking 
him  upon  occasion  when  he  is  going 
to  resign. 

“.Am  I  going  to  resign,  Helen?”  Kis¬ 
singer  askd.  The  answer  is  “yes,”  and 
Kissinger  asks  her,  “when?” 

The  best  clue  to  White  House  rank 
may  be  Ford’s  telephone  console:  the 
4  buttons  line  up  with  his  Chief  of 
Staff  Donald  Rumfeld,  who  controls 
traffic  into  the  Oval  office  to  at  least 
some  extent,  as  No.  1,  then  Kissinger, 
an  aide  Bob  Hartmann  and  the  steward 
who  brings  the  President  his  coffee. 
Other  Thomas  observations: 

Ford  is  one-dimensional  compared 
to  his  immediate  predecessors,  not  sec¬ 
retive,  not  manipulative.  But  he  does 
know  how  to  play  his  cards  close  to 
the  vest.  And  like  all  Presidents,  he 
likes  to  surprise  his  audiences.  With 
his  eye  on  1976,  he’s  not  immune  to  a 
bit  of  politics  here  and  there.  He  is  a 
conservative,  but  the  force  of  events 
indicates  that  he  is  being  pushed  more 
and  more  toward  the  middle  as  he  seeks 
to  develop  a  consenus  and  a  following 
that  he  can  count  on  in  next  year’s 
national  elections. 

The  UPI  reporter  said  that  one  of 
Ford’s  top  political  advisers  says  Ford 
will  be  nominated  either  by  acclamation 
or  default  at  the  convention. 

Meets  the  press 

Ford  has  been  true  to  his  pledge  to 
hold  regular  news  conferences.  He’s 
had  at  least  12  since  August,  compared 
with  Nixon’s  average  of  7  a  year.  He 
also  has  granted  14  personal  inter¬ 
views,  which  Thomas  thinks  is  safe  to 
describe  as  unprecedented  in  a  modern 
Presidency.  She  recalled  the  great 
journalistic  coup  scored  by  Arthur 
Krock  of  the  New  York  Times  in  get¬ 
ting  one  interview  with  Truman. 

Ford  takes  reporters  in  his  stride 
(as  demonstrated  recently  in  his  run 
for  Presidential  plane  during  his  Palm 
Springs  vacation),  and  does  not  view 
them  as  hostile  adversaries.  In  the 
Palm  Springs  incident  he  was  empha¬ 
sizing  a  “no  comment”  attitude  toward 
a  reporter’s  question  by  legging  it  hur¬ 
riedly  to  the  waiting  aircraft. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 


will  install 
all  laserphoto 
units  in  18  mos. 

Members  of  the  Associated  Press 
walked  out  of  their  annual  meeting 
April  7  in  New  Orleans  humming  a 
happy  tune  after  hearing  that  the 
schedule  for  introducing  cost-cutting 
electronic  marvels  for  news  and  picture 
transmission  is  on  time. 

“The  damn  things  work”  is  the  song 
title. 

David  Bowen,  AP  development  direc¬ 
tor,  related  how  laserphoto,  unveiled 
two  years  ago,  has  come  a  long  way 
and  promised  that  all  AP  members 
will  have  the  equipment  within  the 
next  18  months. 

47  in  use 

The  machines  which  will  improve  the 
quality  of  prints  are  being  installed  at 
the  rate  of  40  a  month  to  replace  wire- 
photo  receivers.  Already  47  of  them 
are  in  use,  Bowen  said,  and  40  more 
(Continued  on  page  26) 

Miller  is  reelected 
AP  board  chairman 

Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  Gannett 
Company  Inc.,  was  reelected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  the  annual  meeting 
April  8  in  New  Orleans. 

Wes  Gallagher  was  renamed  presi¬ 
dent  and  all  other  staff  officers  were 
retained. 

Jack  Tarver,  Atlanta  Newspapers  be¬ 
came  second  vice  chairman,  succeeding 
Martin  S.  Hayden,  Detroit  News,  whose 
term  expired.  D.  Tennant  Bryan 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch,  was 
chosen  again  as  first  vicechairman. 

The  election  of  directors  was  more 
spirited  than  usual  and  the  result  was 
somewhat  surprising,  with  Frank  A. 
Batten,  Landmark  Communications, 
Norfolk,  receiving  the  highest  total  of 
ballots — 9,228. 

This  figure  was  588  votes  more  than 
Paul  Miller  polled  in  third  place.  Sec¬ 
ond  in  the  ballot  total  with  8,670  was 
John  McClelland,  Longview  (Wash.) 
Neivs,  for  small  city  newspapers. 

Others  elected  and  their  votes  were: 
Stanton  R.  Cook,  Chicago  Tribune, 
7,179;  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  New 
York  Times,  6,666;  and  Daniel  H.  Rid- 
der.  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
Press  Telegram,  6,598. 

Other  nominees  finished  as  follows: 
Franklin  Schurz  Jr.,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  5,425;  Eugene  Patterson,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  5,413;  Eu¬ 
gene  S.  Pulliam,  Indianapolis  Star  & 
News,  5,225;  David  Kruidenier,  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  3,260;  and 
George  Barry  Bingham,  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  &  Times,  2,522. 

In  the  under  50,000  category.  Jack 
Craemer,  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal,  2,856. 
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ASNE  program  features 
trade  and  public  issues 


President  Ford  is  expected  to  address 
the  convention  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  at  its  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  16  luncheon  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Americana  Hotel  in  Washington. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the 
Chief  Executive  will  greet  the  editors 
at  a  5-to-6  p.m.  reception  at  the  White 
House. 

Program  chairman  John  Hughes 
{Christian  Science  Monitor)  has  also 
arranged  for  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  to  speak  at  the  Thursday, 
April  17  luncheon,  and  Sheik  Ahm^ 
Zaki  Yamani,  minister  of  petroleum 
and  mineral  resources  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
may  talk  at  the  luncheon  on  Friday, 
April  18. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  will 
address  the  editors  on  Friday  at  the 
banquet. 

A  total  of  eight  panels  will  comprise 
the  regular  convention  sessions,  evenly 
divided  between  public  affairs  and  shop 
talk  sessions.  The  former  will  include 
an  exploration  of  the  energy  crisis  by 
a  three-man  panel  that  will  include  the 
Federal  Energy  .Administrator,  Frank 
Zarb.  Other  panels  will  consider  the 
economy  and  the  job  the  press  has  done 
in  covering  it,  three  presidential  aspir¬ 
ants,  and  a  group  of  four  intellectuals 
answering  the  question  as  to  whether 
we  need  another  American  Revolution 


after  200  years. 

The  shop  talk  sessions  will  consider 
newspaper  graphics,  a  consideration  of 
why  some  readers  hate  newspapers  and 
what  can  be  done  about  it,  the  current 
trials  of  the  foreign  press  and  the 
American  press. 

The  business  session,  presided  over 
by  current  ASNE  President  Howard  T. 
(Tim)  Hays  {Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Enterprise)  will  be  held  at  10:45  a.m. 
Wednesday.  Program  chairman  Hughes 
has  also  arranged  a  tour  of  the  Hirsh- 
horn  Museum  for  wives  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  while  their  husbands  are 
considering  newspaper  design. 

The  Editors  Week  luncheon  at  the 
National  Press  Club  will  be  held  Tues¬ 
day,  April  15,  at  12:30  p.m.  The  ques¬ 
tion  “What’s  Wrong  with  Washington 
Journalists?”  will  be  answered  by 
Michael  B.  Howard,  editor  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News;  Clay  Felker,  editor. 
New  York  magazine;  Norman  Isaacs, 
president,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal;  and  George  Herman,  panelist 
on  the  CBS  program  “Face  the  Na¬ 
tion.”  Peter  Lisagor,  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chief  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
will  ser\'e  as  moderator. 

On  Thursday  evening,  starting  at  7 
p.m.,  the  Washington  Press  Club  will 
hold  its  annual  editors  cocktail  party 
and,  dinner  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel. 


ASNE  PROGRAM 

Tuesday,  April  15 

10  a.m.-7  p.m. — Registration. 

5:00  p.m.-7:30  p.m. — Reception.  Shoreham  Americana’s 
Regency  Ballroom. 

Wednesday,  April  16 

9  a.m.-10:30  a.m. — Panel:  Managing  Our  Planet:  the  Cri¬ 
sis  of  Resources. 

Participants:  Chairman  Thomas  S.  Foley,  House 
Agriculture  Committee;  Federal  Energy  Admin¬ 
istrator  Frank  ^arh;  M.  A.  Adelman,  M.I.T. 
Moderator:  Ed  Cony,  Wall  Street  Journal. 

10:45  a.m.-12:15  p.m. — Business  Session. 

12:30  p.m. — Luncheon.  Speaker:  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

2:15  p.m.-3:15  p.m. — Panel:  Press  Coverage  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Crisis:  Pass  or  Fail? 

Participants:  Louis  Rukeyser,  TV  financial  jour¬ 
nalist;  Herbert  Stein,  former  chairman  of  the 
President’s  Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  Leon 
T.  Kendall,  president.  Mortgage  Guarantee  In¬ 
surance  Co,  of  Milwaukee.  Moderator:  John  O. 
Emmerich,  Jr.,  Greenwood  (Miss.)  Common¬ 
wealth. 

3:15  p.m.-4:15  p.m. — Panel:  Newspaper  Graphics:  Time 
for  Change. 

Participants:  Joe  Belden,  president,  Belden  As.<?o- 
ciates;  Paul  Back,  Newsday  director  of  design. 
Moderator :  Walter  Friedenberg,  Cincinnati  Post. 

3:15  p.m. — Tour  for  Wives:  Hirshhorn  Museum. 

5  p.m.-6  p.m. — Reception  at  White  House. 

Thursday,  April  17 

9  a.m.-10:30  a.m. — Panel:  The  Men  Who  Would  Be  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Participants:  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Morris  K.  Udall,  Senator  Lloyd  M. 
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McClure  to  retire 
from  Gannett  Co.; 
to  form  sales  firm 

J.  Warren  McClure,  vicepresident/ 
marketing  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  will 
take  early  retirement  effective  May  1. 

McClure,  55,  will  continue  as  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Gannett,  Allen  H.  Neuharth, 
president  and  chief  executive  said.  Neu¬ 
harth  said  McClure,  a  major  Gannett 
shareholder,  will  continue  to  represent 
the  company  on  a  number  of  industry 
boards  and  in  associations  and  will 
handle  special  projects  for  Gannett. 

McClure  said  he  decided  on  early  re¬ 
tirement  as  an  active  Gannett  executive 
to  have  more  time  for  personal  pur¬ 
suits.  He  announced  plans  to  establish 
McClure  Media  Marketing  Motivation 
Co.,  a  Rochester-based  marketing  serv¬ 
ice  business  to  assist  individual  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.A.  and  abroad  create 
greater  sales  and  profits. 

McClure  originated  the  Gannett 
“GO!”  Team,  comprised  of  himself  and 
three  others.  They  travelled  together 
extensively,  working  with  Gannett 
newspaper  people  in  the  17  states 
where  (Jannett  publishes. 

McClure  joined  Gannett  in  1971  as 
vicepresident/marketing  shortly  after 
the  two  newspapers  in  which  he  owned 
major  interest  were  merged  into  the 
Gannett  Group.  He  and  his  associates 
had  purchased  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 

Free  Press  in  1961,  and  the  Chambers- 
burg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion  in  1964.  He 
was  publisher  of  each  until  1972. 

Bentsen.  Moderator:  Maxwell  McCrohon,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

10:45  a.m.-12:15  p.m. — Panel:  After  200  Years,  Do  We 
need  a  New  American  Revolution? 

Participants:  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  Edward  Hamilton,  president,  Griffen- 
hagen-Kroeger,  Inc.,  and  a  former  deputy  mayor 
of  New  York  City;  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  Harvard 
University ;  Barbara  Tuchman,  author.  Modera¬ 
tor:  Michael  J.  O’Neill,  New  York  Daily  News. 

12:30  p.m. — Luncheon.  Speaker:  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

2:30-4  p.m. — Panel:  Why  Readers  Hate  Us — and  What 
We  Can  Do  about  It. 

Participants:  Stephen  Hess,  Brookings  Institution; 
Michael  Novak,  educator  and  author;  Ed  Dia¬ 
mond,  media  critic;  Virginia  Sheehy,  Boston  anti¬ 
busing  advocate.  Moderator:  William  C.  Sexton, 
New'sday. 

Friday,  April  18 

9  a.m.-10:30  a.m. — Panel:  The  Trials  of  the  Foreign 
Press. 

Part'cipants:  Harold  Evans,  London  Sunday  Times; 
Raymoiind  Louw,  Rand  Daily  Mail,  Johannes¬ 
burg;  Ghassan  Tueni,  An-Nahar,  Beirut.  Mod¬ 
erator:  Richard  H.  Leonard,  Milwaukee  Journal. 

10:45  a.m.-12:15  p.m. — Panel:  The  Trials  of  the  American 
Press. 

Participants:  Thomas  I.  Ejnerson,  Yale  University 
Law  School;  Senator  Alan  Cranston.  Moderator: 
William  H.  Hornby,  Denver  Post. 

12:30  p.m. — Luncheon.  Speaker:  Sheik  Ahmed  Zaki  Ya¬ 
mani,  Minister  of  Petroleum  and  Mineral  Re- 
sources,  Saudi  Arabia. 

6:30  p.m.-7:30  p.m. — Reception. 

7:30  p.m.-lO  p.m. — Banquet.  Speaker:  Chief  Justice  War¬ 
ren  Burger. 
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Established 
September  1953 


Try  OurThriffy 
Beet  Brisket  With 
A  Delirious  Glaze 


'Dear  Mr.  President"— 
Funny  Letters  People 
Send  Jerry  Ford 


The  Ten  Bifigest 
Gripes  People  Flave 
Against  The  Boss' 


Every  weekend  more  than  20  million  adults  and  many 
millions  of  youngsters  look  forward  to  Family  Weekly 
—  the  always-interesting  national  color-gravure  news¬ 
paper  magazine.  More  than  40  independent  surveys 
prove  Family  Weekly  usually  the  best-read  section  in 
subscribing  papers.  The  magazine’s  topical  articles, 
entertaining  features  and  audience-service  informa¬ 
tion  develop  and  maintain  loyal  subscriber  involve¬ 
ment  week  after  week.  Its  colorful  graphics  and  easy- 
to-read  format  achieve  high-score  attention  of  every 
page  in  every  issue. 


Family  Weekly’s  “Circulation  Bonanza"  motivates 
newspaper  personnel  to  produce  above-average  circu¬ 
lation  gains,  then  recognizes  achievers  with  expense- 
paid  vacations  and  other  awards. 

Family  Weekly’s  unique  Tie-in  Retail  Incentive  Pro¬ 
gram  —  “TRIP"  —  helps  newspapers  secure  addi¬ 
tional  rop  advertising  linage,  and  rewards  ad  staffers 
with  valuable  merchandise  premiums. 


A  publication  of  Downe  Communications,  Inc. 


*Authority:  Starch  Organization 
continuing  surveys  and  other  sources 


MORTON  FRANK,  President  &  Publisher 

641  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  —  (212)  935*5256 


UPI  to  put  its  automated 


news  system  into  operation 


Major  developments  in  the  expansion 
of  its  electronic  editing  system  were 
cited  by  United  Press  International  in 
its  annual  report. 

UPI  president  Roderick  W.  Beaton 
said  that  completion  later  this  month 
of  UPI’s  regional  information  storage 
and  retrieval  program  will  allow  its 
100  domestic  bureaus  to  operate  as  “one 
nationwide  newsroom.” 

Utilizing  video  terminals  linked  to 
New  York  computers,  centralized  UPI 
News  Centers  across  the  country  will 
assume  responsibility  for  editing  and 
distribution  of  regional  and  state  news 
reports  for  newspapers  and  broadcast¬ 
ers. 

Bureaus  in  surrounding  states,  Bea¬ 
ton  said,  will  file  copy  to  the  centers, 
where  it  will  be  proces.sed  and  delivered 
to  subscribers  in  the  states  where  the 
copy  originated. 

Beaton  said  the  lienefits  to  newspa¬ 
pers  and  broadcasters  of  this  new  do¬ 
mestic  system,  an  extension  of  UPPs 
international  computerized  network  in¬ 
augurated  three  vears  ago,  will  be  two¬ 
fold  : 

1.  It  will  greatly  increase  UPPs  re- 
portorial  capacity  by  freeing  staffs  at 
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.state  and  regional  bureaus  from  rou¬ 
tine  copy-handling  chores,  enabling 
them  to  do  more  reporting  and  writing. 

2.  News  can  be  moved  faster  and  in 
greater  volume  between  the.se  centers — 
l.')4,000  words  per  minute  as  opposed  to 
5,000  per  minute  under  the  fonner  wire 
.system. 

Beaton  reported  that  the  number  of 
direct  subscriliers  to  UPI  grew  to  6,743 
worldwide  during  the  past  year.  In  the 
United  States,  these  include  1,130  news¬ 
papers  and  3,665  broadcast  stations. 

He  said  there  would  be  substantial 
investments  in  sophisticated  automated 
equipment  and  service  in  1975  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  expansion  of  UPI 
services  and  the  facilities  for  delivering 
them. 

“UPPs  projected  total  operating  ex¬ 
pense  figure  for  1975,”  Beaton  said.,  “is 
approximately  $64  million.” 

Beaton  said  production  had  begun  of 
Unifax  II,  UPI’s  ultramodern  picture 
receiver,  and  that  the  initial  order  calls 
for  1,000  units  to  be  delivered  over  the 
next  two  years.  The  first  machines  are 
expected  to  be  available  within  the  next 
few  months. 

He  reported  that  360  subscribers  in 
the  U.S.  and  abroad  already  have  con¬ 
tracted  for  Unifax  II,  which  utilizes 
an  electrostatic  recording  process. 

Beaton  said  technological  advances 
were  matched  by  innovations  in  UPPs 
news  report.  He  commented: 

“There  has  been  a  steady  transition 
to  more  diversity  in  the  report.  In¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  enterprise  in  state 
bureaus  has  resulted  in  a  more  bal¬ 
anced  news  report. 

“Economic  and  business  coverage  has 
been  strengthened.  Staffs  in  this  area 
were  expanded  in  Washington,  New 
York  and  overseas,  with  all  bureaus 
working  closely  with  New  York  in  a 
coordinated,  worldwide  approach  to 
coverage.” 

Beaton  reported  that  services  to 
broadcasters  were  expanded  and  that 
UPI  Audio  showed  a  net  gain  of  63 
subscribers.  The  voice  news  service  now 
serves  769  stations  worldwide.  Its  hour¬ 
ly  newscasts  were  increased  to  22  daily 
and  its  sportscasts  to  six  each  day. 

Regionalization  of  UPI’s  electronic 
editing  system,  he  said,  has  enabled  the 
broadcast  newswire  to  become  22  na¬ 
tional  broadcast  reports  and  that  by 
mid-1975  there  will  be  50,  each  one 
tailored  for  a  specific  state  or  geo¬ 
graphic  region  and  mixed  at  will  with 
the  national  report. 

Late  in  1974,  UPI  launched  its  Data- 
News  service,  which  delivers  a  complete 
world  and  regional  news  report  at  1,200 
words  per  minute  directly  into  newspa¬ 
per  computers  or,  optionally,  on  high¬ 
speed  printers. 

The  initial  DataNews  installation 
was  at  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald- 
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Tribune  and  Journal,  and  more  than  20 
other  newspapers  have  contracted  for 
the  serv'ice,  Beaton  said. 

Beaton  also  reported  that  Demand- 
News,  an  experimental,  high-speed 
.service  will  undergo  operational  tests 
this  year.  Under  its  concept,  subscriber 
editors  would  be  able  to  “demand”  from 
UPPs  computers  only  those  news  stories 
they  wish  to  receive. 

Beaton  said  the  UPI  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  formed  last  year,  has 
been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  UPI 
in  charting  management  goals,  princi¬ 
ples  and  policies  for  the  benefit  of  all 
subscribers. 

Peter  M.  Macdonald,  president  of 
Harris  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  is  chairman  of  the  15-member 
board.  The  members  are  from  newspa¬ 
pers  repre.senting  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  all  circulation  ranges. 

Other  highlights  of  ifteaton’s  report: 

Telet>TJesetter  service  was  introduced 
to  newspapers  in  Canada  and  Japan. 

The  first  full-speed  cable  news  cir¬ 
cuit  was  opened  between  South  Africa 
and  the  rest  of  the  wmrld,  linking  Jo¬ 
hannesburg  with  UPI  European  news 
headquarters  in  Brussels. 

The  UPI  picture  network  was  ex¬ 
tended  into  North  Africa  at  Tunis. 

The  special  news  service  for  U.S. 
cable  tv  systems  added  79  new  sub¬ 
scribers  and  now  serves  160  installa¬ 
tions. 

• 

Supreme  Court  verdict 
won  by  letter  writer 

A  landmark  decision  by  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  added  new  proof  of  the 
effectiveness  of  that  newspaper  hall¬ 
mark,  the  Letters-to-the-Editor  Column. 

One  such  letter,  written  to  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News,  trig¬ 
gered  the  legal  action  that  culminated 
in  a  unanimous  ruling  by  the  highest 
court  March  19  that  a  widower  with  a 
dependent  child  is  entitled  to  collect  the 
same  Social  Security  benefits  for  survi¬ 
vors  that  have  been  available  to  widows. 

The  plaintiff  in  the  case,  Stephen  C. 
Weisenfeld,  of  Edison,  N.J.,  had  read 
in  the  Home  News  a  story  outlining  the 
plight  of  single  fathers  raising  young 
children.  Then  he  wrote  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Weisenfeld’s  letter  was  read  in  the 
Home  News  of  Nov.  27.  1972,  by  Dr. 
Phyllis  Z.  Boring,  an  associate  dean  at 
Rutgers  College.  She  contacted  Weisen¬ 
feld  and  later  the  American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union  on  his  behalf,  Weisenfeld 
said. 

The  ACLU  referred  the  information 
to  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg,  a  professor  at 
Columbia  University  Law  School,  and 
Mrs.  Ginsburg  and  her  students  helped 
prepare  a  case  for  the  Women’s  Rights 
Project  of  the  ACLU. 

A  court  action  on  behalf  of  Weisen¬ 
feld  was  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Newark  in  January,  1973,  and  a  ruling 
in  his  favor  was  handed  down  in  De¬ 
cember.  An  appeal  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  reached  the  Supreme  Court  in 
January  1975. 
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Harris  Fototronic  4000  introduces  new 
versatiiity  in  quaiity  photocomposition. 


Offers  24  different  point  sizes  on  line,  ranging  from  5  through  72 
point.  Sets  a  full  54  pica  line  length  in  all  point  sizes.  It  gives  you 
intra-line  size  mixing,  typeface  mixing  and  reverse  leading. 

This  one  machine  provides  15  typefaces  on  line  with  120  charac¬ 
ters  per  font.  You  have  a  wide  choice  of  typefaces  available  from 
the  extensive  Harris  Fototronic  type  library,  including  the  newest 
Harris  type  families  .  .  .  Satellite  and  Accolade. 

New  Harris  16K  software  capability  includes  single  and  all 
character  kerning,  full  tabbing,  ragged  setting,  flexible  and  sophis¬ 
ticated  formatting,  plus  many  more  features  that  reduce  time  and 
effort  in  setting  complex  composition. 

The  Harris  Fototronic  4000  may  be  interfaced  for  on-line  opera¬ 
tion  with  the  most  advanced  composition  systems  or  may  be 
operated  by  tape. 

Using  high-speed  type  discs,  this  new  typesetter  produces  150 
lines  per  minute.  The  system  includes  an  on-line  automatic  stabili¬ 
zation  paper  processor-dryer  which  delivers  high  quality  composi¬ 
tion,  ready  for  page  makeup. 

The  Harris  Fototronic  4000.  A  new  type  machine  that’s  setting  a 
fast  pace  in  photocomposition.  For  more  information,  write  Harris 
Corporation,  Harris  Composition  Systems  Division,  P.O.  Box  2080, 
Melbourne,  Florida  32901. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDUNG 


ANPA  stresses  dedication 
to  cause  of  a  free  press 


“To  advance  the  cause  of  a  free 
press.” 

Dedication  to  that  principle  becomes 
the  No.  1  pui*pose  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  by 
action  of  the  membership  at  the  annual 
meeting  April  8  in  New  Orleans. 

The  original  statement  of  purpose  in 
the  charter,  adopted  in  1897,  which 
was  “to  foster  business  and  business 
interests  of  its  members”  was  made 
secondary  by  amendment  of  the  by¬ 
laws. 

Another  revision  re-defines  the  mem¬ 
bership  qualification.  Previously  only 
“proprietors  of  daily  newspapers”  were 
eligible,  although  this  rule  hadn’t  been 
enforced  strictly.  Now  the  membership 
•shall  consist  of  newspapers  of  general 
circulation  (“daily”  is  deleted))  and 
they  shall  l)e  represented  by  their  pub¬ 
lishers  who  may  include  owners,  part¬ 
ners,  corporate  officers  or  other  des¬ 
ignated  management  representatives 
oi  member  newspapers. 

Other  executives  of  meml)er  news¬ 
papers  will  be  admitted  as  “associates.” 

Foreign  ncKspaper  members 

The  .4NP.\  membership  consists  of 
1,132  newspapers  of  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  a  few  South  American 
countries.  One  of  this  year’s  new  mem- 
l)ers  was  the  group  of  non-dailies  pub¬ 
lished  by  Army  Times  Publishing  Co. 
John  M.  Jones,  Greenville  (Tenn.)  Nun, 
membership  chairman,  reported  that 
842  or  74  percent  of  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment  are  newspapers  with  circulation 
below  50,000. 

The  by-laws  were  rewritten  to  rid 
them  of  some  obsolete  provisions  and 
to  update  them  again  for  the  adminis¬ 
trative  change  that  has  followed  the 
lesignation  of  Stanford  Smith  as 
salaried  president  and  chief  executive 
officer.  Two  years  ago  the  elective  of¬ 
fice  of  chairman  was  created.  The 
amended  by-laws  make  the  presidency 


an  elective  office  again  and  the' person 
who  holds  it  becomes  also  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors.  The  general 
manager,  who  will  l)e  the  chief  admin¬ 
istrative  officer,  will  have  the  title  of 
vicepresident. 

Harold  W.  Andersen,  president  of 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  con¬ 
tinues  as  president  of  ANPA  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  Donald  MeVay  is 
senior  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

In  the  original  corporate  charter 
one  purpose  of  the  organization  was 
stated  to  be:  “to  act  on  behalf  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  legal  proceedings  against  debt¬ 
ors,  in  the  administration  of  their 
estates,  and  in  settlement  with  them 
and  to  employ  counsel  to  represent  the 
association  or  its  nieml>ers  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith.”  This  purpose  has  been 
omitted  from  the  amended  by-laws. 

Incorporated  in  Virginia 

Since  1972  the  ANPA  has  l>een  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  laws  of  Virginia. 
Previously  it  functioned  with  a  charter 
from  New  York  State  which  required 
annual  business  meetings  to  be  held 
in  that  jurisdiction. 

This  year’s  meeting  was  the  first 
outside  New  York  City,  except  for  the 
founders’  gathering  in  1887  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.Y. 

Although  the  term  “daily  newspa- 
I)er”  is  dropped  from  the  membership 
clause,  the  new  by-laws  retain  the  old 
phraseology,  “to  encourage  in  the 
bi-oadest  and  most  liberal  manner  the 
advancement  of  the  daily  newspaper 
publishing  business.” 

Also  restated  is  the  association’s  in¬ 
tention  to  concern  itself  with  “the  con¬ 
stitutionally  guaranteed  right  of  the 
people  to  have  a  press  free  from  gov¬ 
ernmental  control  or  restraint.” 

Free  press  intrusions 

Governmental  challenges  to  press 


freedom  and  intrusion  into  the  news¬ 
paper  editorial  and  managerial  func¬ 
tions  continued  to  proliferate  last  year, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Relations  Committee  of  which 
Len  H.  Small,  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Journal, 
is  chairman. 

Topics  of  concern  to  the  committee. 
Small  said,  ranged  from  the  growing 
tendency  of  judges  to  issue  “gag  or¬ 
ders”  against  news  coverage,  to  over- 
zealous  “privacy”  legislation  which 
threaten  to  curtail  press  access  to  re¬ 
strictive  regulations. 

“Government  continues  to  expand 
into  our  business,”  the  report  con¬ 
cluded. 

Some  of  the  bills  designed  to  protect 
a  citizen’s  right  of  privacy,  the  com¬ 
mittee  warned,  contain  provisions  that 
would  make  the  news  media  liable  to 
criminal  penalties  for  disseminating 
information. 

The  committee  promised  “to  continue 
to  l)e  on  the  lookout  for  such  deleterious 
products  of  the  push  for  privacy  legis¬ 
lation  which  is  now  in  vogue.”  .\lso  it 
will  continue  to  monitor  cases  in  which 
judges  attempt  to  impose  restraints  on 
the  press  and  will  recommend  ANPA 
involvement  in  such  ca.ses  “when  it  is 
deemed  appropriate.” 

An  amended  version  of  the  bill  in 
Congress  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  news  sources  has  ANPA  endorse¬ 
ment.  This  provides  for  mandatory  dis¬ 
closure  in  an  actual  trial,  under  speci¬ 
fied  restrictions. 

Other  is.sues  keeping  the  committee 
busy  include:  changes  in  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  OSHA  noise  regu¬ 
lations,  price  and  supply  of  fuel,  con¬ 
sumer  protection,  a  computerized  “jobs 
bank”,  revision  of  the  criminal  code, 
workmen’s  compen.sation  laws,  regula¬ 
tion  of  advertising,  tax  reform  and 
copyright  legislation. 

Special  ta.sk  forces  have  been  work¬ 
ing  to  relieve  the  newspaper  industry 
from  some  regulations  and  decisions 
made  by  government  agencies,  such  as 
the  ban  on  cross-ownership  of  news- 
l)apers  and  broadcast  stations,  higher 
postal  rates,  and  wire  service  charges. 

The  Circulation  Committee  headed  by 
Byron  C.  Vedder,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  frowned  on  the  decision 
by  a  few  publishers  to  surrender  the 
independent  contractor  concept  and  sub¬ 
stitute  a  distribution  organization 
staffed  by  employes. 

“Your  committee,”  the  report  stated, 
“still  believes  the  independent  contrac¬ 
tor  system  has  value  far  outweighing 
its  faults,  and  that  skilled  and  intelli¬ 
gent  management  attention  can  over¬ 
come  most  shortcomings.” 

A  management  training  program  for 
circulation  supei^nsors  has  been  started 
in  cooperation  with  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  prob¬ 
lems  facing  newspapers,  the  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  acknowledged,  is  the 
erosion  of  public  confidence  in  the 
press.  Even  after  Watergate,  it  re¬ 
ported,  the  public’s  skepticism  toward 
the  press  remains  a  critical  and  com¬ 
plex  challenge. 


Important  Reasons  Why' 


A  billion  $  market  should  be  a  part  of  your 
marketing  strategy.  Ask  us.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 
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New  ownership 
seen  benefieial 
to  F  amily  Weekly 

Publishers  who  distribute  Family 
Weekly  were  assured  at  the  ANPA 
convention  in  New  Orleans  this  week 
that  ownership  of  the  publication  by 
the  international  oil  and  finance  con¬ 
glomerate,  Charter  Company,  would  be 
beneficial  and  aid  its  progress. 

“It’s  all  for  the  better,”  declared 
Mort  Frank,  president-publisher  of 
FW,  in  reporting  to  the  307  publish¬ 
ers  who  are  affiliates.  The  huge  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Jacksonville-based  com¬ 
pany  which  derives  more  than  one  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  income  from,  oil  trans¬ 
actions  in  Iran  and  Venezuela  and 
from  banking  and  insurance  operations 
in  the  United  States,  provide  Family 
Weekly  with  a  substantial  line  of 
credit,  Frank  said. 

FW  is  one  of  the  14  firms  in  the 
Downe  group  in  which  Charter  Co.  ac¬ 
quired  a  controlling  interest  recently. 
About  85  percent  of  FW’s  revenue 
comes  from  advertising  with  billings 
of  $41  million  last  year,  Frank  noted. 
Another  11  percent  of  revenue  is  from 
the  newspapers  which  now  account  for 
11  million  weekly  circulation.. 

Frank  reported  that  FW  business 


was  off  8  percent  from  the  budget  but 
up  8  percent  in  billings  in  the  past 
year.  In  the  first  two  months  of  1975, 
he  said,  profit  ran  ahead  of  last  year’s 
but  mainly  because  the  supplement  was 
still  being  produced  on  newsprint  pur¬ 
chased  at  last  year’s  price  of  $310  a 
ton. 

With  an  expenditure  of  $25  million 
for  paper,  ink  and  press  time  in  three 
printing  plants,  Frank  said  studies  are 
being  made  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  satellite  production  plants  in  two 
or  more  centers. 

Of  present  concern,  he  said,  was  the 
desire  of  product  manufacturers  to  pre¬ 
pare  ads  on  short  deadlines.  The 
month-ahead  deadline  of  FW  presents 
problems  for  them  but  FW’s  pricing  is 
a  favorable  factor  when  competing  me¬ 
dia  are  considered.  The  cost  of  FW’s 
back  page  for  one  time  is  $68,000  and 
the  inside  covers  can  be  had  for  $54,- 
000. 

FW  also  sticks  to  its  no-insert  pol¬ 
icy.  Frank  explained  that  advertisers 
can  get  a  better  break  with  one-subject 
pullout  sections. 

Leonard  Davidow,  chairman  of  FW, 
related  the  rise  of  the  supplement  in 
22  years  from  a  deficit  publishing 
venture — '“as  much  as  $100,000  a 
week” — to  an  enterprise  that  requires 
45,000  tons  of  newsprint  annually.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  supplement’s  sales 
force  developed  $25  million  worth  of 
business  in  tie-in  ads  at  the  local  level 
for  its  publishers. 


Retail  credit 
bureau  formed 
by  publishers 

A  newly  formed  subsidiary  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  keep  close  tabs  on  retail¬ 
ers’  credit  for  newspapers,  magazines 
and  broadcast  stations. 

Credit  Bureau  Inc.,  which  is  com¬ 
piling  data  on  200,000  retail  companies, 
will  make  its  service  available  for  col¬ 
lections  on  a  contingent  fee  of  5  per¬ 
cent,  exclusive  of  legal  costs. 

Formation  of  this  service  has  been 
made  necessary,  according  to  ANPA 
senior  vicepresident  Don  McVay,  by 
the  fact  that  so  much  advertising  is 
done  directly  from  large  stores  and  re¬ 
tail  chains.  Under  the  previous  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  credit  office  within  the 
ANPA,  data  could  be  made  available 
on  advertising  agencies  and  national 
advertisers  only  on  a  non-profit  basis. 

Last  year  the  credit  bureau  helped 
ANPA  members  to  recover  more  than 
$1  million  in  past  due  accounts.  The 
new  service  is  available  to  both  mem¬ 
bers  and  non-members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  with  rates  for  subscribers 
ranging  from  $50  to  $1,000  based  on 
circulation. 


Bureau  sets  ad  goal 
of  $8.6  billion 


Ne\%’spaper  advertising  figures  for 
1974  were  surprising.  According  to 
Jack  Kauffman,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  Inc.,  the 
$8.0  billion  spent  by  advertisers  in 
newspapers  in  1974  were  $270  million 
above  the  bureau’s  own  forecast. 

.\nd  the  climate  for  1975  looks  good 
too. 

Speaking  at  the  N.\B’s  annual  pres¬ 
entation  before  the  ANPA  convention 
in  New  Orleans  on  April  8,  Kauffman 
and  .\rthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  N.\B 
chairman  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Thnes,  gave  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  where  newspaper  advertising 
has  been  in  1974  and  where  it  should 
go  in  1975. 

Sulzberger  said,  “Newspapers  are 
making  gains  in  all  major  classifica¬ 
tions.” 

And  Kauffman  pointed  out  the  most 
significant  fact  is  that  the  decision 
makers  in  advertising  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  newspapers  now  than  they 
were  one  or  two  years  ago. 

Bureau  statisticians  forecast  an  over¬ 
all  8  percent  gain  in  newspaper  vol¬ 
ume  this  year  for  a  total  of  $8.6  billion, 
partly  accounted  for  by  rate  increase. 
They  also  see  retail  up  7  percent  and 
national  up  6  percent  with  classified 
ads  “resuming  its  growth  pattern”  to 
the  extent  of  an  11  percent  gain. 

Bureau  projections  showed  that 
newspapers  received  30  percent  of  the 
$28  billion  spent  for  all  advertising 
last  year.  With  rate  boosts  in  all  me¬ 
dia,  newspapers  have  still  maintained 
a  cost-per-thousand  that  is  competitive 
with  network  tv. 

Reader  importance 

The  basis  for  the  newspaper’s  op¬ 
portunity  today  is  its  increased  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  individual  reader,  Kauff¬ 
man  said.  Under  the  pressure  of  the 
money  squeeze,  he  said,  more  and  more 
consumers  are  turning  to  the  daily 
newspaper  for  help.  They  clip  coupons; 
they  read  food  ads  more  thoroughly, 
and  they  look  in  the  paper  for  sales 
and  for  money-saving  ideas.  “More  in¬ 
tensive  readership  of  the  newspaper 
is  causing  some  national  advertisers 
to  reevaluate  our  medium,”  Mr.  Kauff¬ 
man  asserted. 

He  said,  “I  can’t  remember  a  time 
when  business  had  more  to  say  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Manufacturers  are  creating 
new  products  to  meet  changing  needs. 
Marketers  have  to  talk  price,  value, 
quality  and  performance  if  they  hope 
to  get  their  shai'e  of  the  tighter  dollar. 
Generalities  are  out.  In  today’s  busi¬ 
ness  climate,  consumers  demand  fac¬ 
tual,  informative  advertising,  and  in¬ 
formation  is  the  name  of  our  game.” 

Leo  Bogart,  NAB  executive  \nce- 
president  and  general  manager,  point¬ 


ed  out  that  newspapers  have  been  do¬ 
ing  well  in  their  competition  with  other 
media.  In  the  period  from  1970  through 
1974,  he  said,  daily  newspapers’  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  growth  was  about  $200 
million  more  than  the  total  dollar 
growth  in  television,  radio,  magazines 
and  outdoor  put  together.  Since  1970, 
newspaper  advertising  has  grown  by 
40%,  television  by  35%.  But  90%  of 
the  increased  expenditures  in  television 
came  from  rate  increases,  compared 
with  65%  of  the  increase  in  newspaper 
advertising. 

.3.3%  gain  in  national 

In  national  advertising,  he  noted, 
newspapers  have  gained  one-third  since 
1970  while  television  gained  by  one- 
quarter,  magazines  by  18%  and  radio 
by  5%.  Last  year,  a  bureau  computa¬ 
tion  showed,  45  advertising  agencies, 
each  with  billings  of  $25  million  or 
more,  channeled  11.7%  more  money 
into  newspapers  than  they  did  the  year 
before;  and  newspapers  were  the  only 
one  of  the  four  major  media  that  in¬ 
creased  their  share  of  the  agencies’  to¬ 
tal  billings. 

Mac  G.  Morris,  the  bureau’s  vice- 
president  for  national  advertising,  not¬ 
ed  that  N.\B  has  made  over  1,000  pres- 
ent.ations  and  4,000  sales  calls  on  large 
advertising  agencies  and  their  clients 
in  1974.  The  objective,  he  said,  is  to 
increase  newspapers’  share  of  the  $14.5 
billion  which  will  be  expended  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  this  year. 

“One  of  the  most  important  and  sig¬ 
nificant  developments  in  this  area  in 
recent  years,”  he  observed,  “is  the 
news  that  Procter  &  Gamble,  the  na¬ 
tion’s  number  one  national  advertiser, 
which  in  recent  years  has  invested 
90%  or  more  of  its  over  $300  million 
budget  in  television,  is  reevaluating 
its  media  strategy  to  switch  more  funds 
into  print.  During  the  last  three  months 
alone,  Procter  &  Gamble  has  made 
three  major  newspaper  buys  .  .  .”  Mr. 
Morris  declared. 

Richard  L.  Neale,  bureau  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  food  advertising  sales,  report¬ 
ed:  “Last  year  newspapers  made  solid 
gains  in  food  store  advertising,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  comparison  with  TV.  In 
1973,  food  stores  invested  $454  million 
in  newspapers.  Last  year  they  spent 
$510  million,  a  $56  million  increase  .  .  . 
five  times  the  increase  enjoyed  by  TV. 
We  expect  the  trend  to  continue.” 

Sheldon  Moyer,  the  bureau’s  vice- 
president  for  automotive  marketing, 
noted  that  automobile  advertising  in 
daily  newspapers  gained  in  1974  despite 
reduced  advertising  budgets  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Newspapers,  he  said,  should 
continue  to  get  a  bigger  share  as  more 
11th  hour  advertising  decisions  are 
made  and  manufacturers  place  more 
reliance  on  “fast-close”  media. 


Sulzberger  is  reelected 
ad  bureau  chairman 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  chairman 
and  publisher  of  the  Nero  York  Times, 
was  reelected  as  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.,  and 
Otto  A.  Silha,  president,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune,  was 
again  chosen  as  vicechairman. 

The  election  took  place  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Bureau  board  of  directors  in  the 
Royal  Orleans  Hotel  here. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Edward 
W.  Estlow,  general  business  manager, 
Scripps  Howard  Newspapers,  treas- 
ui-er,  and  W.  H.  James,  president  and 
publisher.  New  York  News,  Inc.,  sec¬ 
retary  and  assistant  treasurer.  They 
succeed  Theodore  Newhouse,  associate 
publisher,  Newhouse  Newspapers,  who 
was  treasurer,  and  David  J.  Mahoney, 
Jr.,  president,  Dayton  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  who  was  secretarj’  and  assistant 
treasurer. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  directors  were 
the  following  12: 

Joe  L.  Allbritton,  publisher,  Il'as/(- 
ington  (D.C.)  Star-Neu-s;  David  R. 
Bradley,  president  and  publisher,  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  \ews-Press  and  Gazette; 
Charles  R.  Buxton,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Denver  Post;  Richard  E.  Dia¬ 
mond,  associate  publisher,  Stateyi  Is¬ 
land  (N.Y.)  Advance;  Marshall  Field, 
publisher,  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Neivs;  William  J.  Keating, 
president,  Cincinnati  Enquirer; 

Robert  Marbut,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  Harte-Hanks  News¬ 
papers;  J.  M.  McClelland,  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher,  Longview  (Wash.) 
Xejvs;  Alex  Primm,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch;  Otto  A.  Silha,  president,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune;  Richard  C. 
Steele,  president  and  publisher,  ITor- 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette, 
and  Robert  L.  Taylor,  president  and 
publisher,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Newspaper  Ad  Bureau 
honors  paper  firms 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  awarded  ci¬ 
tations  to  the  Newsprint  Information 
Committee,  a  group  of  Canadian  news¬ 
print  manufacturers,  and  its  member 
companies  for  “15  years  of  service  to 
the  newspaper  industry.” 

Member  companies  of  the  Newsprint 
Information  Committee,  each  of  which 
will  receive  an  individual  citation,  are: 
Abitibi  Paper  Company,  Ltd.;  Bowater 
Ltd.;  The  Price  Company  Limited; 
Canadian  Ltd.;  British  Columbia  For¬ 
est  Products,  Ltd.;  Consolidated-Bath- 
urst  Limited;  Domtar  Newsprint,  Ltd.; 
The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  Ltd. ; 
James  Maclaren  Company,  Ltd.;  Mac¬ 
Millan  Bloedel  Limited;  MacMillan 
Rothesay  Limited;  Ontario  Paper  Co., 
Q.N.S.  Paper  Company  Limited,  and 
Reed  Paper  Limited. 
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News  Council  issues 
rules  on  ‘paid’  news 

The  National  News  Council,  meeting 
in  New  York  April  8,  proposed  a  guide¬ 
line  for  publications  or  electronic  new's 
organizations  that  pay  for  new^s  inter¬ 
views. 

Such  payment  is  the  subject  of  re¬ 
cent  controversy  because  of  an  alleged 
$50,000  given  by  CBS  News  to  former 
Presidential  aide  H.  R.  Haldeman  for 
two  tv  interviews  with  Mike  Wallace. 

“In  keeping  with  its  previou.sly 
stated  position  regarding  disclosure,” 
the  Council  suggested  “if  compensation 
beyond  actual  expenses  is  made  to  any 
person  for  information  aired  or  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  news  organization,  that 
fact  should  be  disclosed.  A  prefatory 
note  or  on-the-air  statement  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  article  or  program 
should  be  published  or  broadcast.” 

It  also  suggested  that  the  interviews 
with  Haldeman  could  be  considered 
news,  not  electronic  memoirs  worthy  of 
payment,  as  CBS  contends. 

In  other  action,  the  Council  declined 
to  consider  a  complaint  by  Accuracy  in 
Media  against  columnist  Jack  Ander¬ 
son.  AIM  charged  Anderson  with  inac¬ 
curacy  and  unfairness  in  his  March  11 
column  on  alleged  conflict  of  interest 
by  AIM  director  Reed  Irvine,  who  is 
also  a  Federal  Reserve  Board  employe. 
The  Council  felt  redress  in  this  case 
had  been  achieved  by  media  coverage 
of  a  House  Banking  Subcommittee 


hearing  on  Irvine  last  month.  (E&P, 
March  22,  29.) 

A  complaint  by  the  Washington  Ob¬ 
server  Newsletter  that  the  wire  serv'- 
ices  had  ignored  an  important  terri¬ 
torial  dispute  between  Russia  and  Nor¬ 
way  was  found  unjustified,  and  a  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  Michigan  Catholic  had 
rejected  an  ad  by  the  Gallo  Winerj’ 
was  found  not  within  the  Council’s  pur¬ 
view. 

Professor  Lewis  Wolfson  of  Ameri¬ 
can  University  also  gave  a  progress  re¬ 
port  on  the  freedom  of  the  press  com¬ 
mittee’s  study  of  White  House  news 
conferences.  Half  of  the  25  proposed 
discussions  with  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  have  already  been  conducted ; 
of  those  contacted,  only  Robert  Novak 
would  not  respond.  Plans  to  interview 
former  Presidential  press  secretaries 
Rill  Moyers,  George  Reedy,  Ron  Ziegler 
and  Pierre  Salinger,  current  secretary 
Ron  Nessen,  President  Ford  and  for¬ 
mer  President  Nixon  were  revealed  as 
well. 

• 

John  D.  Morris  dies 

John  D.  Morris,  60,  assistant  news 
editor  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Times,  died  April  8.  He  had 
been  in  a  coma  since  suffering  serious 
injuries  when  the  bicycle  he  was  riding 
home  from  the  office  two  w’eeks  ago 
hit  the  suddenly  opened  door  of  a 
parked  truck. 


Lesson  in  reporting 
given  by  Rockefeller 

Vice  President  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller  suggested  a  little  lesson  in 
journalism  during  remarks  to  the 
ANP.A.  annual  luncheon  April  9  in 
New  Orleans. 

He  complained,  in  response  to  an  in¬ 
quiry,  that  reporters  frequently  put  his 
replies  to  their  questions  in  the  wrong 
perspective. 

“I  would  urge,”  Rockefeller  said, 
“that  your  reporters  put  my  quotes  in 
the  proper  perspective  by  also  quoting 
their  question.” 

In  order  to  deliver  his  address  on 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs  to  the 
publishers,  the  vice  president  had  to 
personally  repair  a  microphone  break. 
He  crawled  behind  the  dais  curtain  and 
followed  the  electrical  cord  to  the  wall 
where  he  found  the  plug  had  been 
loosened.  Returning  to  the  podium  he 
explained  that  he  was  “always  pretty 
handy  around  the  house.” 

During  the  rest  of  his  talk,  ANPA 
vicechairman  Joe  D.  Smith  stood  be¬ 
hind  the  curtain  and  kept  the  plug 
secure. 

Rockefeller  complimented  ANP.\ 
President  Harold  W.  Andersen  on  the 
fact  that  the  publishers  convention  in 
New  Orleans  had  attracted  the  larg¬ 
est  registration — 1,564  badges  had  been 
issued — ^in  the  .\ssociation’s  history. 
The  group  returns  to  New  York  next 
year. 
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Warren  H.  Phillips: 
ASNE  president-elect 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


“My  crystal  ball  is  no  better  than 
anyone  else’s.” 

The  president  and  chief  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  Dow  Jones  &  Company  news¬ 
papers,  Warren  H.  Phillips  gives  that 
answer  and  a  quiet  smile  when  asked 
whether  the  nation’s  economy  and  the 
newspaper  cost/revenue  picture  will  im¬ 
prove  by  mid-year,  end-of-year,  or 
whatever. 

Phillips,  during  a  Saturday  noon¬ 
time  interview  in  his  upper  Eastside 
apartment  in  New  York  City  on  the 
eve  of  two  weeks  of  convention  going 
in  New  Orleans  and  Washington  (punc¬ 
tuated  by  flying  trips  back  to  his  Wall 
Street  Journal  office) ,  does  add  there  is 
“no  doubt”  that  cost  escalation  is  a 
"serious  and  continuing”  factor  for  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Scheduled  to  move  into  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  next  week  during  the 
annual  convention  of  the  organization 
in  the  nation’s  capital,  the  veteran 
newspaperman  began  his  career  as  a 
college  newspaper  editor  and  a  week¬ 
end  copyboy  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

The  Columbia  School  of  Journalism 
turned  down  the  Queens  College  cum 
laude  graduate  in  1947  —  and  so  did 
the  New  York  Times,  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican,  Herald-Tribune,  World-Telegram, 
Sun,  Post  and  Daily  News.  Phillips 
went  down  to  the  Wall  Stret  Journal 
to  read  copy.  Since  then  it  has  been 
WSJ  all  the  way  up  to  the  presidency 
with  exception  of  a  short  1949  stint 
for  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Germany. 

He’s  been  WSJ  correspondent  in  Ger¬ 
many,  chief  of  the  London  bureau,  for¬ 
eign  editor,  editor  of  page  one  depth 
stories.  Midwest  editor  and  publishing 
plant  manager,  and  in  1957  v^'as  back 
in  New  York  as  managing  editor  at  the 
age  of  31. 

With  ‘“age”  talk,  Phillips  chuckles 
a  moment  and  says  that  when  slides  of 
his  1972  ASNE  China  trip  were  shown 
to  daughter  Nina’s  grade  school  class, 
one  classmate  observed,  “Gee,  your 
father’s  old.”  Said  Nina,  "He’s  48.” 
This  got  an  additional  comment  from 
her  friend,  “Well,  he’ll  have  grey  hair 
in  five  years.”  Nina,  rising  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  her  aging  father,  announced, 
“My  father  may  be  48,  but  he’s  got 
the  mind  of  a  20-year-old.”  There  are 
times  when  Phillips  thinks  that  one 
over. 

Although  his  China  reports  were  pub¬ 
lished  later  in  book  form,  Warren  Phil¬ 
lips  sa>”s  he  was  frustrated  when  he 
got  back  that  he  worked  for  a  news¬ 
paper  that  didn’t  use  pictures.  He  took 
up  photography  about  four  years  ago: 
“My  technique  is  the  law  of  averages — 
if  you  take  enough,  you  get  some  good 
ones.”  He  shows  the  visitor  two  beauti¬ 


ful,  moody  landscape  shots  made  in 
China.  They  hang  on  the  living  room 
wall  near  the  piano. 

A  “fair  number”  of  speeches  is  made 
these  days  by  the  newspai>er  executive, 
usually  before  business  groups,  jour¬ 
nalism  societies,  and  he  adds — with  a 
sparkle  in  the  eye  —  “more  recently 
security  analysts.” 

His  speech-making  technique?  "I 
think  better  putting  it  on  paper”  only 
to  organize  the  speech.  Once  down  on 
paper,  he  tries  not  to  use  it. 

For  his  acceptance  speech  at  the  end 
of  the  ASNE  convention,  Phillips  has 
exercised  already  his  prerogatives  of  a 
born  editor  —  he  has  edited  the  accep¬ 
tance  speech  right  out  of  existence  in 
so  far  as  explaining  what  his  program 
and  goals  for  the  presidential  year  will 
be.  He  will  give  the  past  president’s 
gavel  to  Howard  (Tim)  Hays  (River¬ 
side  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise)  and 
then  bear  in  mind  Turner  Catledge’s 
own  report  of  the  “best  speech”  he  ever 
gave.  Catledge,  after  listening  to  three 
or  four  other  speakers  one  day,  got  up 
and  made  a  one-line  speech,  “The  meet¬ 
ing  is  adjourned.” 

Will  resist  restrictions 

Phillips  said  that  as  ASNE  president 
he  would  pledge  continued  and  deter¬ 
mined  resistance  to  any  imposition  of 
standards  on  the  American  press  from 
the  outside — or  through  judicial,  legis¬ 
lative  or  other  means — restricting  free¬ 
doms  that  enable  the  press  to  serve 
the  people  effectively. 

He  anticipates  a  vigorous  effort  in 
the  bicentennial  year  through  the  FOI 
committee  to  make  readers  more  aware 
of  two  concepts  of  the  press  and  its 
function  that  were  in  the  minds  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  when  they  wrote  the 
First  Amendment. 

First,  he  says,  all  the  talk  about  the 
First  Amendment  rights  of  the  press  is 
not  about  special  privileges  for  news¬ 
paper  reporters  and  publishers,  but 
about  a  right  of  the  public:  a  right 
to  be  kept  informed,  a  i*ight  of  the 
governed  to  have  a  surrogate  watch¬ 
ing  the  governors.  “The  First  Amend¬ 
ment  wasn’t  drafted  for  the  publishers’ 
benefit  but  for  the  public’s.” 

The  second  concept,  Phillips  empha¬ 
sizes,  is  that  when  Jefferson  and  before 
him  John  Milton  and  John  Stuart  Mill 
argued  for  press  freedom,  they  never 
assumed  the  press  would  always  know 
the  truth  and  tell  the  truth.  “In  the 
light  of  the  low-quality  press  and 
propaganda  sheets  of  their  day,  they 
assumed  we  would  have  to  suffer  a 
goodly  share  of  fools  and  rogues  in 
the  press. 

“But  they  believed  that  through 
diversity,  out  of  the  vast  welter  of  con- 


Warren  H.  Phillips,  president  of  Dow  Jones 
&  Company,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  National  Observer  and  Bar¬ 
ron's  Weekly,  is  slated  to  become  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  next  week  in  Washington. 

dieting  ideas  that  would  be  put  before 
the  public,  the  truth  would  emerge. 
And  that  it  would  emerge  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  through  any  efforts  to  im¬ 
pose  standards  of  truth  from  the  out¬ 
side  or  through  any  other  means  yet 
devised.  .\nd  the  evidence  is  that  the 
truth  does  indeed  emerge  in  this  fash¬ 
ion.” 

In  moving  up  from  the  vicepresi¬ 
dency  to  head  ASNE,  Phillips  antici¬ 
pates  the  society  will  examine  itself 
critically  to  find  ways  it  can  serve 
the  profession  more  effectively  in  the 
future  and  assist  and  encourage  mem¬ 
bers  in  improving  newspaper  per¬ 
formance  and  quality. 

New  rode  of  ethics 

Phillips  thinks  the  proposed  draft  of 
a  new  “Statement  of  Principles”  that 
comes  before  the  ASNE  convention  as 
replacement  for  the  52-year  old  “Code 
of  Ethics  or  Canons  of  Journalism”  is 
good  and  says  it  all.  There  have  been  a 
few  revisions  since  the  draft  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  March  15. 
Decision  will  come  Friday  afternoon 
of  convention  week  with  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  new  board  and  in  the  light 
of  reaction  during  the  membership 
meeting  for  which  Tim  Hays  presides. 

Wall  Street  Journal  ethics  policies, 
Phillips  describes  as  “very  strict”  with 
the  newspaper  guarding  its  credibility 
“very  jealously.”  The  newspaper,  of 
course,  is  in  a  sensitive  position  because 
what  is  written  about  corporations  can 
affect  the  price  of  stock. 

Asked  about  frequent  comments  that 
there  will  be  increased  space  given  to 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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(Continued  from  page  24) 
business  news  and  widening  opportu¬ 
nity  for  reporters  and  editors  in  the 
field,  Phillips  says  there  is  more  aware¬ 
ness  throughout  the  news  profession 
that  the  evolution  of  the  economy  is  a 
pape  one,  peneral  story. 

He  cites  Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc., 
p.  subsidiary  of  Dow  Jones  &  Company, 
as  having  an  active  program  of  encour¬ 
aging  editors  and  staff  to  constantly 
think  of  ways  economic  trends  affect 
the  lives  of  readers  and  of  encouraging 
fresh  ways  of  localizing  and  humaniz¬ 
ing  .stories.  The  National  Oh.server,  a 
Dow  Jones  publication,  places  a  great 
deal  of  thrust  on  problems  of  readers 
in  coping  with  economic  facts  of  mod¬ 
ern  life  in  general,  and  here  Phillips 
mentions  one  of  the  best  responses  to 
the  Observer  came  when  it  asked  read¬ 
ers  for  fresh  ideas  explaining  how  they 
were  coping  with  inflation,  with  fuel 
charges,  with  meat  prices. 

He’s  all  for  the  breakdown  of  “artifi¬ 
cial  divisions  of  what  is  women’s  news, 
men’s  news’’  and  for  a  more  “realistic” 
approach  to  the  real  world  of  family 
life.  Telling  the  news  in  terms  of  im¬ 
pact  on  people’s  lives  as  individuals — 
localizing  and  humanizing  the  way 
stories  are  presented — ^he  sees  as  driv¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  the  news  home  to 
the  reader  more  effectively  than  a  gen¬ 
eral  story  of  economic  statistics.  Not, 
he  adds,  that  such  story  isn’t  necessary, 
but  stopping  with  that  reports  only- 
part  of  the  picture. 

Mulling  over  the  mention  of  busi¬ 


ness  'economic  reporting  writing  as  an 
expanding  field,  Phillips  opts  for  hiring 
“good  newspaper  people”  rather  than 
the  business  school  graduate  or  an 
economist  because  experience  has 
shown  that  good  reporters  can  learn 
about  business,  science,  politics,  and 
can  report  those  areas:  “You  can  make 
a  good  business  w-riter  out  of  a  re- 
Iiorter  but  you  can’t  make  a  good  re¬ 
porter  out  of  an  economist.”  The  latter 
he  savs  from  experience  that  began 
with  learning  good  journalistic  dis¬ 
cipline  on  a  copy  desk,  reporting,  and 
thirteen  and  a  half  years  as  managing 
editor  and  then  executive  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  But  he  says  it 
with  the  fleeting  grin  of  a  man  who 
takes  great  pride  and  satisfaction  in 
his  ))rofession. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  while  hav¬ 
ing  a  job  freeze  on  new  hiring,  does 
have  exceptions  with  special  permission 
when  it  comes  to  an  essential  lieat. 

Asked  if  any  one  of  his  three  daugh¬ 
ters  is  interested  in  going  into  jour¬ 
nalism,  Phillips  pauses  and  answers 
almost  regretfully,  “Not  yet” — but  adds 
middle  daughter,  Leslie,  was  editor  of 
her  high  school  i)aper. 

Eldest  daughter  Lisa,  in  town  on 
.S|)ring  vacation,  will  be  graduate<l 
from  Middlebury  College  this  June, 
majoring  in  art  history.  She  wants  to 
work  for  a  museum  or  a  gallery  an<l 
“like  every-body  else  is  looking  for  a 
job.”  Leslie  is  a  college  freshman  in 
Colorado,  and  Nina,  12,  is  a  7th  grader 
in  New  York.  Their  mother,  Barbara 


Phillips,  has  taught  high  school  Eng¬ 
lish  and  is  taking  a  creative  writing 
course  with  Bel  Kaufman,  author  of 
the  l>est  seller  “Up  the  Down  Stair¬ 
case.” 

Phillips  looks  pleased  to  add  that 
Barbara  is  in  a  “new  venture”  with 
several  other  women,  doing  free  lance 
editing  and  rewriting  of  annual  re¬ 
ports,  speeches,  and  articles  for  corpo¬ 
rations. 

Showing  his  visitor  to  the  elevator, 
after  a  pause  to  meet  the  family  dog 
“Beau”  (short  for  General  Beauregard, 
who  doesn’t  gi%-e  his  owner  much  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  late  evening  walk), 
Phillips  enthusiastically  asks,  “How 
do  you  like  that?,”  pointing  to  a 
framed,  life-size  wax  rubbing  on  the 
entry  hall  wall.  “A  family  project,”  he 
explains  in  a  rush,  telling  how  they 
all  got  down  on  the  floor  of  a  church  in 
England  and  went  to  work.  Visitors  are 
allowed  to  make  the  rubbings  from  the 
fl(x>r  stones  for  some  111  shillings, 
“which  help  upkeep  of  the  church,”  he 
adds  practically,  as  a  good  economy 
ix'porter  should. 

• 

Pulitzer  heir  dies 

Edith  Pulitzer  Moore,  88,  the  last 
surviving  heir  to  the  Pulitzer  newspa¬ 
per  fortune,  died  April  fi.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Louii^  Post  Dispatch  and 
the  \ew  York  World.  Mrs.  Mcwre  is 
survived  by  two  sons,  Adrian  P.  and 
Dav-id  E.  Moore,  and  five  grandchildren. 
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last  phototypesetting  machine.  When  the  rest  of 
the  newspaper  world  is  ready  for  keystroke- 
to-plate  operation,  multiplexing,  and  satellite 
printing,  Laser-Graph  will  be  out  ahead.  Far 
ahead. 
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He  does  not  view  the  press  as  hostile 
adversaries,  reads  newspapers  vora¬ 
ciously  and  seems  to  roll  with  the 
l)unches.  He  also  reads  the  transcripts 
of  the  daily  briefings,  which  helps  him 
in  his  news  conferences.  He  is  acces¬ 
sible  and  therefore  accountable. 

Thomas  said  he  keeps  his  cool, 
demonstrating  this  ability  when  asked 
if  he  felt  he  was  .smart  enough  to  be 
President.  Others  would  have  exploded, 
she  commented,  hut  Ford  knew  the 
((uestion  was  inevitable  since  Johnson 
had  hung  on  him  the  label  that  Ford 
could  not  walk  and  chew  gum  at  the 
same  time. 

Ford  gradually  has  put  his  own 
stamp  on  the  cabinet.  One  of  the  sur¬ 
prises  is  Defense  Secretary  James 
Schlesinger.  Ford  was  not  high  on 
him  at  fir.st,  but  he  is  now  and  they 
talk  each  other’s  language. 

Some  of  Ford’s  aides  had  feared 
Vicepresident  Rockefeller’s  strong  or¬ 
ganization  might  intrude  on  the  Ford 
grou|)’s  turf,  but  there  have  been  no 
audible  complaints  thus  far.  Out¬ 
wardly,  Ford  and  Rockefeller  seem  to 
have  a  mutual  resiwct  and  a  working 
together  arrangement. 

Commenting  on  the  First  Lady  — 
Betty  Ford  —  Thomas  says  she  “takes 
a  drink  in  public  —  something  other 
First  Ladies  were  not  wont  to  do — and 
she  found  the  heavens  did  not  fall.  She 
has  said  she  is  going  to  be  herself,  and 
.she  is.’’ 

Rod  Beaton,  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  ofTicer  of  UPI,  pointing  to  the 
harrassment  of  reporters  abroad  and 
in  the  U.S.,  said  UPI  men  have  done 
an  excellent  job  in  the  face  of  formid¬ 
able  opposition. 

New  era  in  reporting 

Looking  to  the  balance  of  1975  and 
beyond,  Beaton  said  UPI  reporters  will 
l>e  freer  to  cover  the  news  field  and 
not  be  locked  to  Teletypes,  especially 
in  State  bureaus.  The  new  electronics 
of  newsroom  operation  has  made  this 
possible,  Beaton  said.  He  described  the 
technology  as  “opening  up  a  new  era 
in  reporting,  allowing  reporters  to  be 
more  creative  and  innovative,  and  dou¬ 
bling  the  output  of  better  writing,’’ 
which  produces  more  time  for  sharper 
reporting. 

Beaton  asked  publishers  to  make 
reser\'ations  for  proposed  charter 
flights  to  EDICON  in  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  next  fall.  Two  charters  will  de¬ 
part  on  Friday,  October  12,  from  New 
York.  Charter  arrangements  must  be 
completed  90  days  in  advance  of  the 
flight  date — or  July  3. 

If  there  is  enough  interest,  registered 
editors  and  publishers  would  join  in  a 
special  study  mission  to  Moscow  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  EDICON  trip. 

Beaton  said  UPI  has  been  asked  to 
look  into  the  possibilities  of  the  Moscow 
visit  to  interview  to])  Soviet  leaders  on 
problems  affecting  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 


detente,  and  the  Soviet  Embassy  of¬ 
ficials  in  Washington  have  recommend¬ 
ed  it. 

Landrcy  on  Vietnam 

Wilbur  G.  Landrey,  UPI  foreign  edi¬ 
tor,  describing  events  in  Cambodia  and 
Vietnam,  said  President  Thieu’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  abandon  the  central  highlands 
and  defend  only  the  South  has  not 
worked,  and  in  3  weeks.  South  Vietnam 
lost  more  than  half  its  territory,  more 
than  a  third  of  its  army  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Amer- 
i  an  equipment. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  Portugal, 
another  U.S.  ally  “going  down  the 
drain,’’  will  not  have  bases  available 
much  longer  for  emergency  air  lifts 
such  as  it  did  with  Israel  during  the 
latest  Middle  East  war. 

American  bases  in  Turkey  are  also 
in  danger  of  l>eing  closed  down,  since 
Turkish  politicians  are  deeply  offended 
by  the  Congressional  aid  during  the 
crisis  with  Greece  over  Cyprus.  Once 
staunch  allies,  the  Turks  may  never 
again  have  the  same  relations  with 
the  U.S  ,  Landrey  said. 

These  developments  left  Kissinger 
deeply  depressed  and  resigned.  His  own 
conclusion  was  that  things  can  still  be 
put  back  together  but  only  if  Congress 
and  the  Admini.stration  start  pulling 
together  in  foreign  policy. 

Kissinger  has  no  intention  of  getting 
out  (resigning)  when  the  going  is 
tough  and  the  White  House  has  said 
that  he  will  stay  on  through  the  end 
of  the  Ford  Administration. 

Landrey  added  that  Kissinger  pro¬ 
fesses  he  never  would  have  negotiated 
the  1973  truce  agreement  that  got  the 
LLS.  out  of  the  Vietnam  War  had  he 
known  that  Congress  would  have  so 
tied  the  administration  hands  and 
failed  to  provide  needed  aid  for  Viet¬ 
nam. 

It  seems  evident  that  Russia  is  likely 
to  regain  some  of  her  lost  influence  in 
the  Middle  East  and  that  the  danger 


Special  breakfast 
for  Newhouse  execs 

Because  of  a  fire,  executives  of  the 
Newhouse  group  of  newspapers  had  to 
forego  a  brunch  in  the  classic  French 
Quarter  of  New  Orleans. 

“Breakfast  at  Brennan’s”  was 
served  instead  by  red-vested  waiters 
at  the  home  of  Owen  Brennan,  Jr.  in 
the  garden  district  not  far  from  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  New¬ 
house  who,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
L.  Newhouse  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theo¬ 
dore  Newhouse,  were  the  hosts. 

Brennan’s  famous  restaurant  was 
ruined  by  fire  three  days  before  the 
ANPA  convention  in  New  Orleans. 
Al)out  0)0  Newhouse  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  were  treated  to  a  typical  Bren¬ 
nan  fare  while  a  jazz  band  played.  Ed 
Tunstall,  editor  of  the  Times  Picayune, 
a  Newhouse  paper,  wrote  a  bylined  re¬ 
port  of  the  event. 
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of  a  new  war  has  been  increased. 

The  bad  news  grows  by  the  hour, 
Landrey  said.  The  Domino  Theory  will 
extend  at  least  as  far  as  neighboring 
Thailand  which  is  expected  to  close 
American  bases  there  eventually. 

There  is  a  Kissinger  assessment  that 
our  failures — if  they  are  perceived  as 
a  lack  of  unity  and  ability  to  carry  out 
any  consistent  policy — will  be  reflected 
in  our  relations  with  Russia  and  China. 
Already  there  has  been  some  quiet  dip¬ 
lomatic  skirmishing  with  China,  where 
President  Ford  is  scheduled  to  visit 
this  year. 

Landrey  observed  that  in  view  of 
what  is  happening  and  threatens  to 
happen  “a  country  that  can  have  no 
coherent  foreign  policy  is  prey  for 
failure.” 
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will  go  out  from  the  Harris  Factory 
in  Miami  next  month.  He  noted  that 
the  price  has  held  firm  under  the  con¬ 
tract  with  Harris  which  runs  to  $6.1 
million. 

Some  time  in  1976,  Bowen  said,  an 
improvement  will  be  made  to  the  laser- 
photo  machines  to  double  the  scan  lines. 
Thus  photographic  fidelity  will  be  in¬ 
creased. 

Also  featured  at  AP’s  first  annual 
meeting  outside  New  York  City,  which 
is  permitted  by  a  change  in  the  by-laws, 
was  a  report  by  Peter  Arnett,  the  New 
Zealand-born  reporter  who  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Vietnam  in  a  plane  carr>'- 
ing  alxrnt  60  war  orphans.  The  pilot, 
ho  said,  had  been  warned  not  to  take 
off  but  he  “greased  the  palm”  of  an 
airport  official  and  went. 

Arnett  concluded  his  description  of 
the  retreat  of  South  Vietnamese  sol¬ 
diers  and  chaos  in  the  country  with  an 
appeal  to  AP  executives  to  send  him 
back  to  Saigon  “so  I  can  see  the  last 
act”  when  the  city  falls  to  the  Commu¬ 
nists.  A  veteran  observer  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  conflict,  with  a  Pulitzer  and  other 
decorations  for  his  coverage,  Arnett 
answered  a  dozen  questions  from  AP 
members  concerning  his  personal  views 
of  what  is  happening  and  what  may 
l)e  the  next  news  from  the  tragic 
country. 

Arnett  suggested  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  push  into  Saigon  may  come 
in  a  few  weeks  and  said  the  influence 
of  the  moderate  Buddhists  could  pre¬ 
vent  a  blood  bath  of  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  officials  and  others  who  have 
openly  been  “tainted  with  American¬ 
ism.”  The  takeover  by  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  he  thought,  might  be  welcomed 
as  a  means  to  restore  law  and  order  in 
Saigon. 

Paul  Miller,  AP  chairman,  revealed 
that  Arnett  found  his  apartment  in 
New  York  had  been  burglarized  a  day 
before  he  came  home  on  his  mission  of 
mercy. 

Special  recognition  was  given  to 
Frank  J.  Starzel,  who  retired  as  AP 
general  manager  eight  years  ago.  He 
has  been  living  in  Denver. 
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ANPA  sees  a  ‘vendetta’  against 
publishers  owning  tv-radio 


The  Department  of  Justice  is  con- 
tinuinp  its  “vendetta”  against  news¬ 
paper  publishers  who  own  radio  or 
television  stations  in  major  markets 
of  the  country,  ANPA  Communications 
Counsel  Aloysius  B.  McCabe  declared 
(April  9)  in  New  Orleans. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  he  added,  won  a  partial 
victory  this  past  year  in  opposing  rul¬ 
ings  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  that  would  restrict  the 
right  of  newspaper  publishers  to  hold 
broadcast  licen.ses. 

But,  McCabe  advised,  the  ultimate 
decision  on  key  issues  awaits  the  out¬ 
come  of  court  cases  which  undoubtedly 
will  call  for  final  determination  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

McCabe  hailed  the  recent  action  of 
the  FCC  to  tighten  up  its  policy  on 
blanket  challenges  to  cross-ownership 
of  newspapers  and  stations.  A  group 
objecting  to  renew'al  of  license  held  by 
the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  new'spaper-affili- 
ated  tv  station  (a  Newhouse  subsidi¬ 
ary)  was  denied  an  automatic  hearing 
because  it  had  not  alleged  any  specific 
abuses  from  the  common  ownership  or 
made  a  showing  of  economic  monopo¬ 
lization  sufficient  to  warrant  court  ac¬ 
tion  under  the  antitrust  act. 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice 


Department,  how’ever,  continues  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  use  the  FCC  to  put  daily 
newspapers  out  of  the  local  broadcast 
and  CATV  business,  McCabe  said.  The 
department’s  extreme  position  on  cross¬ 
ownership.  he  noted,  was  not  endorsed 
by  the  FCC  w'hich  has  agreed  with 
ANPA’s  contention  that  there  is  no 
factual  or  policy  reason  to  restrict  the 
right  of  newspaper  publishers  to  in¬ 
vest  in  and  operate  local  CATV  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  FCC,  according  to  McCabe,  also 
has  found,  as  urged  by  ANPA,  that  it 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest  to 
order  the  general  separation  of  com¬ 
monly-owned  daily  newspapers  and 
broadcast  stations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  However,  the  commission  has 
adopted  a  rule,  which,  if  left  standing, 
will  prevent  the  future  formation  of 
newspaper/broadcast  combinations  and 
will  require  the  forced  divestiture  of 
existing  combinations  in  16  small  cities. 
Court  appeals  from  that  rule  are  pend¬ 
ing. 

McCabe  said  that  the  FCC,  despite 
“diversity  of  viewpoint”  rules  had 
found  that  broadcast  stations  affiliated 
with  local  new.spapers  have  on  the 
whole  rendered  better  service  than 
that  of  stations  not  affiliated  with 
daily  newspapers. 


An  appeal  filed  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  under  the  title  of  the  Ignited 
States  of  America  v.  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commissioii  will  argue 
that  the  FCC  did  not  go  far  enough 
when  it  ruled  that  only  cross-ownership 
in  16  small  markets  should  be  elim¬ 
inated.  McCabe  said  the  ANPA  will 
intervene  in  that  case. 

As  evidence  of  the  continuing  ven¬ 
detta,  McCabe  cited  the  department’s 
objections  against  license  renewals  for 
publi.shei-s  in  eight  large  cities  and  the 
probability  that  more  such  objections 
will  be  filed  against  stations  in  the 
East  and  Southeast  coming  up  for  re¬ 
view  soon. 

“There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,”  Mc¬ 
Cabe  .said.,  “that  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  will  relax  or  alwindon  its  con¬ 
tinuing  crusade  against  what  it 
chooses  to  call  ‘media  monopolies’  in 
such  cities.” 


Opens  Chicago  branch 

PR  Aids,  New  York-based  publicity- 
distribution  firm,  and  Associated  Re¬ 
lease  Seiwice  of  Chicago  will  open  “PR 
Aids — Chicago”  in  May.  The  new  oper¬ 
ation  will  have  a  computerized  data 
link  to  New  York.  The  telecommunica¬ 
tions  setup  will  give  PR  Aids — Chicago 
instant  access  to  PR  Aids’  entire  bank 
of  media  information,  according  to  Lee 
Levitt,  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
New  York  company. 
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FACT  FILE 


WOULD  YOU  VOTE  FOR  A  NASTY  LITTLE 
LAW  THAT  DISCRIMINATES  AGAINST 
MINORITIES  AND  VETERANS,  ADDS  15% 
TO  THE  COST  OF  FEDERAL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION,  CREATES  INFLATION,  CAUSES 
UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  RESTRICTS 
COMPETITION?  WE  HOPE  NOT! 


lifi 


DAVIS-BACON  ACT- 

WOULD  YOU  CALL  THIS 
A  SACRED  COW? 


^T)()Cl70^S 


In  1931  Congress  passed  such  a 
law  without  knowing  what  the 
future  would  hold.  And  now 
big  construction  companies 
^  and  big  labor  are  holding 
federal  construction  hos- 
^  tage  with  the  Davis-Bacon 

^  Act. 


What  is  Davis-Bacon  you 
ask?  Economists  call  it  a 
"sacred  cow."  It’s  one  of 
those  obscure  little  laws  that 
the  biggies  don’t  want  you 
to  know  much  about. 
I  That  bothers  us.  But 
if  it  doesn’t  bother 
U  you  we  can’t  do  much 

Jj  about  it.  What  else 

yy  bothers  us  is  that  it 

n  causes  inflation  in 

<  private  construction, 

^  too.  We  estimate  t}ie 

government  pays  15% 
more  than  they  need  to 
for  what  they  build. 


THE  DAVIS  BACON  ACT  . 

□  inflates  construction  costs  on  $40  billion  of 
federal  construction 

□  spreads  inflation  to  private  construction 

□  costs  more  to  operate  than  the  \Nhole  federal 
judiciary 

□  restricts  competitive  bidding  n 

□  perpetuates  unemployment  by  reducing  th? 
number  of  projects 


What’s  15%  of  $40,000,000,000? 


□  creates  ‘‘frictional  unemployment" 

□  inhibits  productivity  by  requiring  archaic 
work  rules 

□  fosters  featherbedding  and  make  work  practices 

□  encourages  workers  to  “stretch-out"  projects 

□  restricts  use  of  modern  technology 

□  discriminates  against  minorities  and  veterans 

□  limits  the  number  of  trainees  allowed 
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cause  the  applicant  was  a  woman.  “No 
editor  I  know  can  afford  not  to  have 
the  best  possible  talent.”  Keohane  ex¬ 
pressed  dissatisfaction  with  what  he 
considered  an  emphasis  on  makeup  and 
layout  in  the  workshop  when  emphasis 
should  be  on  content,  in  his  opinion. 

Ena  Naunton  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
one  of  the  special  award  winners  in 
single  story  reporting,  offered  a  com¬ 
mandment:  “Thou  shall  not  be  conned 
.  .  .  you  can  l)e  conned  by  people  ...  by 
the  appearance  of  things  .  .  .  we  don’t 
seem  to  be  very  critical  .  .  .  we’re  in 
danger  of  being  set  up.” 

The  opening  audience  question  was 
from  Judi  Hunt  Modie,  a  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligeyicer  special  award  winner  in 
series  reporting,  who  asked  the  report¬ 
ers  and  editors  whether  they  were  tell¬ 
ing  l)oth  sides  of  stories  .  .  .  “Are  we 
really  l)eing  honest?” 

Jim  Gallagher,  Detroit  Free  Press 
winner  of  a  special  award  in  single 
story  reporting  brought  up  the  question 
of  how  the  press  has  covered  abortion 
issues,  and  Ruth  Miller,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  during  the  subsequent  flurry 
of  remarks,  suggested  that  “not  all 
facets  can  be  presented  in  any  one 
story.” 

While  the  closing  panel  did  not  get 
as  dynamic  as  last  year’s  workshop 
closer  on  freebies  and  other  ethics 
issues,  attention  turned  briefly  to  pro 
and  con  sides  of  the  Equal  Rights 


Workshoppers  question  lines 
dividing  news,  people  pages 


By  Lenora  Williainson 

During  a  program  which  ranged  ■ 

from  a  forcca.st  that  privacy  suits  will  fl 

be  the  legal  “action”  of  the  future  I 

against  newspapers,  to  debates  on  rigid 
vs.  blurred  lines  between  news  and 

women /lifestvle  pages,  to  pleas  for  B 

more  professionalism  and  humanism  in  ■ 

the  newsroom,  the  J.C.  Penney-Univer-  ~  ■ 

sity  of  Missouri  journalism  awards  I 

workshop  took  on  a  new  look  itself  in  t  I 

Columbia  March  24-28.  I 

This  year,  nine  of  the  66  workshop-  vSf)  _^B 

pers  and  prize  winners  were  editors  -V,  JW  ^B 

and  writers  “who  happen  to  be  male” —  ^B 

a  description  borrowed  tongue-in-cheek, 

but  smilingly,  by  some  of  the  women  — -v'^B 

present  who  had  had  the  designation  B 

“just  happens  to  be  female”  directed  at  1 

V  B 

The  phrase  was  repeated  by  awards  '  ■■ 

banquet  speaker,  Carol  Sutton  of  the  B  fl 

Louisville  Courier-Journal,  who  attend-  £1 

ed  last  year’s  workshop  as  women’s  ^||^B||||||||||^ 
editor  and  this  year  as  the  first  woman 
managing  editor  of  a  major  daily  news- 

paper.  She  quietly  commented  that  her  ELIZABETH  BENNETT.  Houston  Post,  was 
former  job  with  “Today’s  Living”  sec-  winner  of  a  special  award  in  the  Paul  Myhre 
tion  had  gone  to  “a  thorough-going  pro-  category  for  excellence  in  series  reporting, 
fessional  .  .  .  who  just  happens  to  be  a 

The  to  a 

man,  huddled  two  tables 

the 

room  for  were 

efTectivelv  assignments  ^^B 

afternoon  problems  seminar.  By  ^ 

to  have  >^^^B 

missed  reservations  and  qualms  several  BBB 

confessed  to  having  earlier  in  the  week. 

Professionalism  for  the  journalist  oc- 
cupied  an  afternoon  seminar  with  Col- 

leen  Dishon  of  Features  and  News,  Chi-  BR2||m 

throwing  the  chal- 

while  a  number 

people  the 

do  come  face  to  face  the 

does  measure 

Then  refwrter  these  people 

remqrk:  “You 

the  reporter 
to 

There  no  the  profes- 

sional  journalist,  Dishon  declared,  and 

“if  that  professional  is  a  woman  you’d  ANSWER  THAT?  An 

better  look  out.”  and  Robert  Hosokawa,  executive  dire. 

j  ot  Missouri,  during  the  discussion  ot 

“Caring  is  the  draw-string  holding  a  ’  Year 

newspaper  together,”  she  added.  “The 

professional  never  forgets  that  major  When  Phil  Keohane,  Dcd/mm  (Mass 
responsibility  is  to  the  readers.  One  Daily  Transcript,  began  his  remar 

problem,  Dishon  emphasized,  is  “an  he  used  the  word  “girls”  but  quick 

overblown  respect  for  authority  .  .  .  corrected  himself  to  laughter  from  t 

stories  are  being  done  from  places  audience  when  he  said,  “I’m  learninf 

vlflch  iii^ke  announcements.  Keohane  said  that  during  the  woi 

+1,  t  •  •)  ’  shop  he  had  lieen  surprised  to  hear  t 

the  first  place  winner  in  the  dailies  up  „  ,,  ,  ,  ,• 

to  25,000  circulation,  while  addressing  f"tipathy  and  feeling  of  you  worn 
her  remarks  mainly  to  the  women  in-  about  the  way  v omen  have  been  treat 
dulged  in  a  bit  of  consciousness  raising  newspaper.”  He  said  he  could  r 

for  the  men  when  she  said  the  word  afford  any  prejudice  and  didn’t  km 

“girl”  in  referring  to  any  person  over  any  editor  today  who  would  exami 

18  is  a  four-letter  word.  qualifications  and  give  an  x-rating  1 


He  worked  all  day  for  Lederle- 
then  he  worked  all  night  to  help 
save  a  little  girl  s  life. 


It  was  a  cold  Monday  night  in  Tyler,  Texas. 
H.  C.  Rodgers,  a  Lederle  Laboratories 
Medical  Service  Representative  was  relaxing 
after  a  full  day  calling  on  physicians, 
pharmacists  and  hospitals.  The  phone  rang. 
It  was  the  emergency  room  of  a  community 
hospital  70  miles  away.  “V\fe  need  anti-rabies 
serum  for  a  little  girl.  And  we  need  it  fast!” 
Emergency  calls  to  a  Lederle  representative 
are  not  unusual.  Mr.  Rodgers  reply  was 
immediate— “I’ll  bring  it  to  you  personally!’ 
He  called  the  Lederle  Distribution  Center  and 
arranged  to  meet  a  fellow  Lederle  employee 
30  miles  outside  of  Dallas.  The  coordination 
between  Mr.  Rodgers  and  the  Distribution 
Center  saved  over  60  minutes  when  every 
minute  was  crucial.  He  would  still  have  to 
drive  over  150  miles  to  the  hospital. 

By  12:30  A.M.,  after  a  five-hour  race  with 
death,  Hal  Rodgers  delivered  the  serum. 

Several  hours  later  and  finally  home  again 
he  received  another  call.  “Thanks.  She’s 

out  of  danger!’ 

Lederle  is  on  call  24  hours  a  day. 


LEDERl-E  LABORATORIES,  A  Division  of 
American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 


WORKSHOPPER  Beth  Wecicerle  of  the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald  (left)  comments 
during  a  problems  seminar  for  the  18,000-52,000  circulation  group.  Phyllis  Wright 
of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  is  at  right. 


Missouri  workshop 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


of  the  first  award  in  the  metro  cate¬ 
gory,  who  rose  to  his  feet  and  delivered 
an  impromptu  statement  that  closed 
the  discussion  to  a  round  of  applause. 

Said  Estrin:  “One  pronosition  and 
one  only — that  as  journalists  we  are 
not  men;  we  are  not  women;  we  are 
not  white;  we  are  not  black.  What  we 
wield  is  at  best  a  very,  very  imperfect 
instrument  and  if  we  use  it  in  behalf 
of  any  cause,  any  side — for  good 
against  evil,  for  righteousness  against 
wrong,  we’re  making  a  dreadful  mis¬ 
take. 

“The  world  is  out  there.  I  think  we 
go  out  and  try  to  find  out  what  is  hap¬ 
pening,  what  is  as  close  to  truth  as 
we  can  get.  We  come  back;  we  try  to 
tell  it  so  people  who  want  to  read  it, 
in  descending  order  of  importance, 
perhaps  will  understand  what  we  are 
saying.  They  will  take  up  causes  if 
they  choose  to;  they  will  right  wrongs 
if  they  choose  to;  and  we  will  have 
done  the  most  effective  job  we  can  do. 
If  we  try  to  do  anything  else  we  are 
just  going  to  louse  the  whole  thing  up.” 

Privacy  ‘action’ 

“Get  to  know  a  lawj’er  when  you 
leave  here  and  talk  to  him  over  cof¬ 
fee,”  was  Missouri  professor  Dale 
Spencer’s  advice  to  the  seminar  in  his 
assigned  explaination  of  “how  to  keep 
you  and  your  publisher  out  of  hot 
water.” 

Spencer  forecast  time  is  coming 
when  privacy  will  “swallow  up”  libel 
issues — that’s  where  the  “action”  will 


LUKE  FECK,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  was  one 
of  the  male  editors  enrolled  as  worltshop- 
pers.  Seven  men  attended  the  sessions  also 
as  award  winners. 


All  photos  by  Bill  Mart, 

School  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Missouri 

be,  he  said.  In  privacy  suits,  truth  is 
not  a  defense,  but  “the  defense  is  its 
newsworthiness,  except  in  an  instance 
of  ‘false  light’  ”,  he  warned. 

Be  careful  using  pictures  out  of  the 
morgue,  he  said,  illustrating  “false 
light”  dangers  of  a  six-month-old  acci¬ 
dent  scene  to  illustrate  a  current  story. 

Of  releases  in  news  columns,  Spencer 


said  they  are  not  needed  but  may  give 
the  paper  an  edge  in  convincing  a  law¬ 
yer  he  shouldn’t  file  a  suit. 

Be  more  skillful  in  the  human  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  newsroom,  Jean  Sharley 
Taylor — a  Penney-Missouri  awards 
winner  in  the  metro  category,  told  a 
dinner  meeting  on  the  campus  of 
Stephens  College.  Earlier  this  year, 
Taylor  was  named  associate  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  charge  of  the 
View,  Calendar,  Home  magazine,  TV 
Times  and  Sunday  real  estate  and 
travel  sections. 

Taylor  said  her  ideal  on  a  newspaper 
is  that  no  staff  member  feels  “invisi¬ 
ble.”  She  said  \vhile  believing  in  ac¬ 
curacy,  responsibility  and  ethics,  she 
does  not  believe  that  to  be  good  an 
editor  has  to  be  “grim  or  autocratic.” 

She  protested  what  she  called  “island 
journalism”:  talk  to  each  other,  in¬ 
terchange  ideas,  involve  everybody  in 
the  process,  Taylor  said  noting  by  way 
of  example  that  when  she  has  a  teen¬ 
age  interest  story  she  shows  it  to  a 
copy  boy  and  asks  for  his  opinion.  “It 
doesn’t  hurt  me  to  do  it — and  I  learn.” 

Taylor  urged  the  section  editors  pres¬ 
ent  to  involve  news  editors  in  their 
meetings  and  photographers  in  meet¬ 
ings  with  reporters  and  said  she  be¬ 
lieved  in  involving  staff  people  in  hir¬ 
ing  new  people  also. 

“I  never  edit  behind  a  reporter’s 
back,”  Taylor  explained  further.  “The 
reporter  is  there.  You  don’t  edit  ca¬ 
priciously  when  you  have  to  defend  it 
in  front  of  the  person  who  wrote  it.” 

WTiile  admitting  danger  of  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  some  permissiveness,  with  “hu¬ 
manism”  emphasis  Taylor  said  that 
when  given  trust,  people  do  rise  to  it 
and  “when  people  are  up  you  can  make 
giant  strides  in  professionalism.” 

Out-of-date 

Charging  that  in  contest  entries  and 
papers  submitted  by  workshoppers  he 
saw  “far  too  much  of  the  uninterest¬ 
ing,  out-of-date,  indifferent  journalism 
that  is  still  the  norm  of  so  many 
American  newspapers  today,”  Fred  A. 
Smith  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  DAY  section  termed  it  an  “in¬ 
dictment  of  the  decision  makers  on 
your  newspapers.” 

Workshoppers  can  do  little  as  in¬ 
dividuals  to  improve  their  pages  with¬ 
out  “that  one  vital  component — man¬ 
agement  commitment”.  Smith  declared. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  newsfea- 
ture  slot  man  said; 

“Your  o^TOers  and  managers  must  be 
committed  to  providing  the  resources — 
staff  and  technical — ^to  put  out  good 
newspapers.  Today  we  can  talk  about 
photographs,  artwork,  type  faces,  use 
of  white  space  for  hours  (and  they  did, 
with  Smith  staying  on  for  a  special 
10  p.m.  informal  discussion  which  ran 
well  past  midnight)  .  .  .  and  then  some 
of  you  would  have  to  go  back  to  pages 
with  ads  in  double  pyramids  or  a  scat¬ 
tering  of  little  news  spaces  through  a 
section  .  .  .” 

Work  to  get  le<’t  hand  ad  pvramids 
or  double  pyramids  changed  to  right 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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warts  and  all 

When  Oliver  Cromwell  hail  his  portrait  painted,  he  instrueted  the  artist 
to  reeord  his  faee  "warts  and  all."  This  is  exaetly  what  Ameriea's  leading 
photographers  have  done  today  through  the  United  States  Environmental 
Proteetion  Ageney  s  DOCUME-'RICA  Projeet.  Designed  to  show  the  impaet 
of  man  on  his  environment,  the  DOCCMERICA  pietures  are  sometimes 
appealing,  sometimes  appalling,  often  ugly. ..but  always  honest.  And  they 
are  yours  for  editorial  uses  to  emphasize  our  environmental  coneerns.  Cheek  DOCUMERICA  out  at  Berkey  K*  L 

almost  for  the  asking.  Berkey  K  •  L  has  been  named  eustodian  of  the  12.(XK)  Custom  .Serviees.  Ine..  222  East  44th  Street, 
original  .45mm  eolor  transparencies  now  in  the  DOCl'MERICA  file.  We  have  x^ew  York.  N.Y.  1(K)17.  Or.  if  you  are  in  a 
a  complete  reference  file  on  color  microfiche  film  cards  |4"  x  b"  cards  each  hurry,  call  2l2-bbl-5(i(X)  and  ask  for  the 
holding  60  images).  Microfiche  readers  are  available  at  Berkey  K  *  L  for  your  DOCUMERICA  Eile. 
use  in  selecting  photographs  by  appointment.The  photos  are  available  as  either 
transparencies. color  prints  or  BiYW  prints  at  no  charge  other  than  lab  costs. 


Berkey  K+L 
&Documerica 


Mergenthaler 

OCR/100 

The  most 
for 
your 
money! 


rr 


OCR/100 
reduces  keyboarding 

...  the  heaviest 

cost  burden 


The  OCR/1 00  translates  the  typewritten  word 
into  a  digitally  and  coded  paper  tape  or  to 
electrical  signals  to  drive  a  phototypesetter. 
Not  all  optical  readers  operate  in  this  manner 
including  some  competitive  devices.  OCR/ 
100  gives  you  the  most  for  your  money.  Take 
bar  code  readers,  for  instance.  Special  bar  or 
line  codes  are  not  easily  deciphered. 

Mergenthaler  OCR/1 00  uses  readily  con¬ 
venient  typewriters,  uses  available  typing 
skills,  reduces  training  costs,  captures  the  in- 


formation  at  the  first  typing  eliminating 
errors  due  to  re-keyboarding,  increases  vol¬ 
ume  of  work  by  the  addition  of  typewriters 
rather  than  a  perforator.  Right  now  the 
Mergenthaler  OCR/1 00  is  one  of  the  biggest 
bargains.  Ask  us  to  tell  you  the  kind  of  bargain 
you  get  in  the  Mergenthaler  OCR/1 00. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  Mergenthaler 
Drive,  P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  N.Y.  11803. 

Mergenthaler 

an  Eltfd  company 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO  ,  Mergenthaler  Dr.,  P  0  Box  82,  Plainview.  New  York  11803 

□  Send  more  information  on  OCR/1 00 
n  I  would  like  to  talk  to  a  representative 
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EDITORIAL  DIRECTOR — Sfewart  H.  Loory, 
42,  Kiplinger  professor  of  public  affairs  re¬ 
porting  at  Ohio  State  University  since  1973, 
will  join  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  as  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  when  he  completes  the  current 
term  this  July.  Loory's  primary  responsibility 
will  be  in  writing  editorials  and  directing 
staff  editorial  writers.  Loory  was  executive 
news  editor  of  WNBC-tv  before  going  to 
Ohio  State.  Prior  to  that  Loory  was  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times;  science  writer,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  Moscow  bureau  chief  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  and  science  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Times.  He  began 
his  career  in  1954  with  the  Newark  (N.J.) 

Evening  News. 
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news-people 


Robert  P.  Vivian,  previously  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  and  advertising 
for  Great  Northern  Nekoosa  Corp. — 
joined  U.S.  Group  of  Crum  &  Forster 
insurance  companies,  Morristown,  N.J. 
as  vicepresident-corporate  communica¬ 
tions. 

e  e  * 

John  \V.  Stahr,  vicepresident  and 
editorial  director  of  Carl  Byoir  &  As¬ 
sociates  Inc.,  who  compiled  what  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  public  relations 
stylebook  in  1944 — retired. 

*  *  * 

Jean  Beaton,  classified  telephone 
sales  supervisor  of  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Evening  Independent — pro¬ 
moted  to  classified  telephone  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

J.  A.  Peticr  Strassburger — named 
president  of  Norristown  (Pa.)  Herald 
Inc.,  succeeding  his  mother,  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Stras.sburger,  \vho  died  January  29, 
1975.  Robert  I.  McCracken,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager — moved  up 
to  publisher  of  the  Times  Herald. 

«  «  * 

Bill  Bozman,  science  reporter; 
Libby  Lackman  Ackland,  reporter; 
and  Dwight  Bicknell,  “Action  Line” 
columnist — all  retired  last  month  from 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

*  *  * 

James  R.  Williamson,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette — named  executive  vicepresident. 

*  *  * 

W.  James  Schmidt,  editor  of  the 
opinion  page  of  the  Delaware  State 
Neivs — named  associate  editor. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Willard  N.  Adams,  Sunday  editor, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — made  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  in  charge  of  spe¬ 
cial  sections.  Murry  Frymer,  previ¬ 
ously  assistant  m.e.  in  charge  of  feature 
section  for  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat  &  Chronicle — named  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor. 


Summer  Newswriting  Workshop 

Michael  Kaufman,  author  and  vet¬ 
eran  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times,  will  conduct  a  newswriting 
workshop  on  the  Hartwick  College 
campus,  August  9-22.  A  "how-to” 
workshop,  there  will  be  morning 
lectures  and  afternoon  writing  as¬ 
signments  and  discussions.  Indi¬ 
vidualized  criticism.  Guest  lectures 
by  three  noted  journalists.  Further 
information  can  be  obtained  by 
writing:  Dr.  James  Lawrence,  Act¬ 
ing  Vice  President  for  Educational 
Affairs,  Hartwick  College,  Oneonta, 
New  York,  13820. 

f  Hartwick  College 


Edie  Lederer, 
AFs  Peru 
bureau  chief 

By  Jane  Levere 

Talking  to  Edie  Lederer  is  almost  as 
educational  as  taking  a  Cook’s  Tour. 

For  Lederer,  the  new  AP  bureau 
chief  in  Lima,  Peru,  has  worked  and 
traveled  all  over  the  world.  At  32  she 
has  had  a  rich  variety  of  experiences. 

These  she  was  most  willing  to  share 
in  an  interview,  conducted  in  between 
phone  conversations  in  Spanish  to  the 
Peruvian  Consulate,  and  on  the  elevator 
in  the  AP  offices  in  New  York  recently. 

She  went  to  Saigon  in  1972  to  see  the 
Vietnamese  War.  Working  out  of  Viet¬ 
nam,  Cambodia  and  Laos,  she  covered 
the  war  for  the  AP  that  year. 

One  of  her  strangest  memories  from 
that  time  is  of  the  w-ay  the  Cambodians 
reacted  to  American  bombers  in  Pnom 
Penh.  “There  were  thousands  of  natives 
lined  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Mekong,” 
she  recalls.  “It  was  the  first  time  they 
could  see  the  bombing.  As  they  stood 
there  they  watched  the  boats  of  refu¬ 
gees  sail  up  along  the  river.  It  was  the 
greatest  show  in  town  for  them.  But  it 
was  like  a  B-grade  movie.  It  was  hard 
to  accept  the  reality  of  it.” 

Despite  fear — “Sure,  I  had  trepida¬ 
tions” — and  the  danger  of  the  assign¬ 
ment,  in  retrospect  it  was  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  year  of  her  life.  “I  learned  so 
much  about  the  so-called  human  experi¬ 
ence  and  about  myself,”  she  says. 

Other  assignments  were  instructive, 
too.  In  Israel,  for  example,  after  the 
war  of  October,  1973,  she  learned  that 
because  she  was  a  rarity,  a  female  in  a 
sea  of  male  foreign  correspondents,  she 
had  to  work  hard  to  prove  herself. 

“I  had  a  tough  colonel  who  thought  I 
w'as  a  Mickey  Mouse  correspondent  as 
my  military  escort  across  the  Suez 
Canal  to  the  East  Bank.  I  ran  into  him 
at  a  briefing  a  'veek  after  my  story  on 
that  excursion  appeared.  He  came  up 
to  me  to  say  he  guessed  he  owed  me 
an  apology.  He’d  read  my  story  on  the 
front  page  of  the  papers,  he  said,  and 
he  told  me  I’d  taught  him  something.  I 
said,  ‘Coming  from  you,  I  accept  it  as  a 
great  compliment.’  ” 

Or  there  is  her  “first  experience  with 
machismo”  w’hile  w’orking  for  the  AP 
bureau  in  Mexico  City  the  last  six 
months  before  her  Peruvian  assign¬ 
ment.  “With  all  the  travels  I’ve  done, 
and  I’ve  been  around  the  world  four 
times,  I  found  the  Mexican  men  to  be 
the  biggest  women  chasers,  more  than 
the  Italians,”  she  says.  “But  you  can 
use  the  machismo  to  your  advantage  to 
get  good  stories,  to  find  out  what’s 
going  on.” 
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life  time  after  time  to  move,  in  always 
leaving  friends  and  starting  again.  It’s 
been  hard  but  it’s  the  choice  I  made.” 


William  R.  Langman,  assistant 
production  manager,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  Daily  News — ^to  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  as  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 


David  Barrett,  Auburn  (Ala.)  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  graduate — joined 
the  Boaz  (Ala.)  Monitor  News-Leader 
as  managing  editor. 


John  Andersen,  regional  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  manager,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News — to  sales  manager  of 
the  retail  advertising  department. 


SILVER  EM  AWARD  was  presented  to 
H.  L.  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief  and  vice- 
president  of  United  Press  International  by 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  department  of 
journalism  for  outstanding  service  through 
journalism.  Stevenson  began  his  career  on 
the  weekly  Picayune  (Miss.)  Item,  and  joined 
the  then  UP  in  Jackson  in  1953.  The  award 
is  given  each  year  to  a  newsman  who  works 
or  has  previously  worked  in  Mississippi. 


John  Dewey,  publisher  of  the  Ra¬ 
cine  (Wise.)  Journal  Times — to  take 
an  early  retirement  this  summer. 


John  T.  Meriwether,  former  city 
manager  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. — to  as- 

Nature,  Mother  and  not  human,  pro-  sistant  general  manager.  Little  Rock 
vided  the  biggest  stories  while  she  was  Arkansas  Gazette. 
down  there.  She  covered  Hurricane  Fifi 
in  Honduras  for  ten  days,  surveying 
the  damage  from  a  twin  engine  plane. 

Another  story,  her  last,  was  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  search  for  oil  in  23  Mexican  states. 

By  personal  estimate  Lederer’s  new¬ 
est  assignment  in  Peru  will  entail 
“wearing  10  different  hats.”  Her  staff 
will  number  10,  seven  full-time  AP  em¬ 
ployees  in  Lima  plus  correspondents 
and  stringers  in  Bolivia  and  Ecuador. 

As  bureau  chief  she  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  coverage  of  all  events  in  these 
three  countries.  Another  responsibility 
will  be  transmission  of  the  AP  wire. 

This  is  already  posing  problems.  The 
Peruvian  government  nationalized  the 
private  company  that  received  and 
transmitted  the  wire  a  month  ago  and 
communications  since  then  have  been 
poor. 

A  native  of  Forest  Hills,  New  York, 
she  went  to  Cornell  University  where 
she  studied  home  economics  to  get  into 
the  “women’s  end  of  journalism.”  She 
also  received  a  masters  in  communica¬ 
tions  at  Stanford  University. 

She  was  hired  by  the  AP  in  New 
York  to  work  on  the  local  desk  for  six 
weeks  in  1966.  The  assignment  was  ex¬ 
tended  though,  and  she  stayed  on  until 
1968.  That  year  she  went  out  to  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento.  Among  the 
stories  she  covered  there  was  the  An¬ 
gela  Davis  case,  from  shoot-out  to  trial 
in  San  Jose.  Vietnam  and  Israel  came 
next,  then  stints  back  in  San  Francisco 
— “I  was  covering  Angela  Alioto’s  dis¬ 
appearance  the  day  Patty  Hearst  was 
kidnapped” — and  New  York  before  her 
assignment  in  Mexico  City. 

That’s  a  lot  of  traveling,  and  Lederer 
views  it  with  her  typical  honesty.  “It’s 
curious  what  this  job  does  to  your  per¬ 
sonal  life.  It’s  the  life  I’ve  chosen  but 
it’s  not  all  wine  and  roses.  You  pay  a 
certain  price  in  having  to  pick  up  your 
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Edie  Lederer 


Thelma  Hubbard,  corporate  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  Co. — 
elected  to  the  paper’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  to  succeed  William  Shield,  who 
has  retired. 


Joe  McDermott,  previously  ad  di¬ 
rector  of  the  St.  Charles  (Mo.)  Ban¬ 
ner-News — to  ad  director  of  the 
Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post-Journal. 


David  Frazer,  publisher  of  the 
Statesboro  (Ga.)  Daily  Herald — to 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Potter 
County  Neivs,  Gettysburg,  S.D. 


John  Corlett,  political  editor,  Idaho 
Statesman,  Boise — retired.  He  will  con¬ 
tribute  a  weekly  column  to  the  States¬ 
man  now.  Steve  Ahrens,  news  editor, 
succeeds  him.  Gary  Watson,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star — ^to  news  editor  of  the  Boise  pa¬ 
per. 

*  *  * 

William  Schulz,  news  editor,  AP 
Detroit  bureau — to  chief  of  bureau  of 
West  Virginia.  He  succeeds  Thomas 
Briley,  now  editor  of  the  Wheeling 
(W.Va.)  Intelligencer. 


An  important  advertising  benefit  of  the  daily 
newspaper  is  the  quiet,  relaxed  readership  it 
enjoys.  To  many,  the  time  spent  absorbed  in 
the  pages  of  the  newspaper  forms  a  looked- 
for  interlude  of  pleasure  every  day. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  smaller  cities, 
like  Thomsondaily  newspaper  markets,  as 
more  time  is  available  tor  reading. 


Deborah  Howell,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Minneapolis  Star — to  city  ^itor. 
She  succeeds  Larry  Fuller,  now  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Owensboro  (Ky.) 
Messenger  &  Inquirer. 
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Missouri  workshop 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

hand,  Smith  told  his  audience,  and 
then  “if  you  win  the  pyramid  fight 
proceed  to  lobby  for  rectangular  news 
spaces — not  just  horizontal.  That  was 
the  magic  word  in  makeup  a  few  years 
ago.”  He  urged  both  horizontal  and 
vertical  rectangulars. 

“For  many  of  us,  smaller  papers  are 
coming,”  Smith  said.  “The  59-inch 
newspaper  roll  is  going  to  be  shrunk 
to  55  inches.  This  will  mean  about  an 
8  percent  reduction  in  newshole  for 
the  entire  paper.  One  answer  is  uni¬ 
tized  ads  that  stack  to  give  us  uniform 
rectangles.  The  ragged  spaces  we  now 
live  with  will  not  serve  in  the  future — 
not  on  papers  that  want  to  give  their 
readers  any  semblance  of  a  good  news¬ 
paper.” 

The  best  test,  he  outlined,  is  to  ask 
whether  the  layout  communicates:  “If 
your  stories  wander  up  and  down  the 
page  in  long  takes  or  are  intruded  on 
by  other  stories  then  you’re  not  com¬ 
municating.” 

On  type  faces.  Smith  came  out  “flat- 
footed”  as  a  foe  of  script,  karnak  and 
other  type  faces  that  have  been  a 
“hallmark”  of  society-women-family 
pages.  He  urged  use  of  some  member 
of  the  paper’s  main  headdress.  “Your 
news  product  will  have  more  unity  and 
clarity  with  a  harmony  of  head  faces,” 
he  said  in  a  nitty-gritty  reminder  that 
families  of  type  come  in  extra  bold, 
bold,  medium,  light  and  extra  light 
with  extended  and  condensed  in  about 
all  weights  and  that  even  “close  rela¬ 
tives”  of  type  families  blend  well. 

Summer  type  change 

Smith  said  that  when  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  design  plans  are  in  full 
use  with  Univers  type  and  a  smaller 
newsprint  roll  this  summer,  they  will 
have  bold  and  light  mix  with  greater 
emphasis  on  light  to  medium  faces  for 
the  DAY  section.  The  design  commit¬ 
tee  had  decided  to  drop  italic,  but  now 
plans  to  use  an  oblique  type. 

Smith  struck  out  at  color  heads  and 
color  borders  as  non-communicating  de¬ 
vices.  “If  you  have  a  color  picture  don’t 
fight  with  it  with  a  color  head,  line 
art  in  color,  or  a  color  border.”  And, 
he  added,  criticizing  section  pages  be¬ 
ing  turned  over  to  art  departments 
for  layout:  “Artists  are  for  art  work. 
Layout  people  are  for  layouts.  Little 
ribbons,  designs  thrown  in  here  and 
there  don’t  communicate  .  .  .  they 
stamp  the  page  as  lightweight  before 
anyone’s  read  a  word. 

Smith’s  theme  that  content  could 
not  be  divorced  from  good  makeup  was 
reiterated  as  he  rated  picture  editing 
as  important  as  copy  editing:  “Be 
more  selective,  pick  the  best  pictures, 
run  them  a  little  bigger.”  And  make 
picture  pages  tell  a  story,  not  just 
fill  space  .  .  .  write  meaningful  text- 
blocks  and  cutlines  .  .  .  don’t  tell  what’s 
evident  in  the  picture.” 


RUTH  MILLER,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  is 
in  deep  thought  before  video  display  termi¬ 
nal  during  a  workshoppers*  visit  to  the  Col¬ 
umbia,  (Mo.)  Missourian  news  room  at  the 
School  of  Journalism. 

Carol  Sutton,  a  graduate  of  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  .Tournalism,  told  the 
banquet  audience,  “It  was  on  this  cam¬ 
pus  that  I  made  a  vow  to  myself — 
never,  will  I  take  a  job  in  the  women’s 
department.”  She  hoped  the  banquet 
audience  would  bear  in  mind  “this  dem¬ 
onstrated  staunchness  of  conviction  and 
accuracy  of  predictions”  during  her 
speech.  She  said  she  took  a  job  in  the 
women’s  department  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  because  it  looked  like  a  place 
“where  you  could  take  some  new  ideas 
and  challenge  some  old  ones.  1  still 
think  these  sections,  whatever  you  call 
them,  are  that  kind  of  place  in  the  pa- 
j>er.  There  were  subjects  of  real  in¬ 
terest  and  concern  to  a  lot  of  readers 
that  were  not  being  reported  elsewhere 
in  the  paper.  Does  anyone  rememl)er 
when  the  word  ‘aljortion’  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  newspaper  unless  some¬ 
one  was  arrested  for  performing 
one?” 

‘Old  problems' 

While  saying  that  she  left  the  ranks 
of  women’s/feature  editors  abruptly 
and  unexpectedly  last  summer,  she 
feels  involved  in  their  problems  but 
was  quite  surprised  during  seminar 
sessions  to  find  old  problems  still  being 
discussed:  What  to  do  about  weddings 
and  engagements?  (“Each  paper  of 
course  has  to  solve  that  for  itself.”) 
How  do  you  get  rid  of  the  ‘getting 
ready’  picture?  (“That’s  easy.  Don’t 
order  it.”) 

Sutton  observed  that  these  sections 
have  won  respect  of  readers  and  man¬ 
agement,  “I  don’t  find  many  women’s 


editors  or  people  editors  or  what-have- 
you  editors  being  defensive  these  days 
alx)ut  their  work.”  Carol  Sutton  said 
the  women’s  movement  contributed  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  a  more  “rational  view  of 
people  and  their  society  and,  therefore, 
of  readers  and  their  needs.” 

There  used  to  l)e  “an  assumption, 
maybe  even  a  rule”  that  women  were 
to  be  protected  from  certain  subjects  in 
“their”  section  the  managing  editor 
said  in  recalling  an  American  Press 
Institute  seminar  in  the  late  ’60s 
where  a  member  commented  that  a 
certain  subject  wasn’t  appropriate  for 
the  women’s  section  and  Dorothy-Anne 
Flor,  Miami  Herald  women’s  editor, 
rose  to  say  that  NO  subject  was  inap¬ 
propriate  for  the  women’s  pages  so 
long  as  it  was  of  interest  and  concern 
to  readers  and  was  reported  accurately 
and  in  good  taste.  Not  a  radical  idea 
now,  Sutton  said,  but  it  startled  a  few 
folks  only  a  few  years  ago.” 

Logical  placement 

What  happens  to  these  sections  that 
have  won  battles  for  better  content, 
new  titles,  and  more  professional  staffs 
will  be  answered  in  realities  of  their 
own  newspapers,  in  Sutton’s  opinion. 
She  said  at  the  Courier-Journal,  “We 
chronicle,  is  fgpj  that  women — both  as  readers  and 
subjects  of  news — belong  all  through 
/om  at  the  newspaper,  on  the  front  page,  in 

tho  regional  news,  in  the  sports  section, 
as  well  as  in  the  features  section.” 
She  explained  stories  are  moved  among 
various  departments  to  be  packaged  in 
^  ^  most  logical  place  readers  expect 

1  this  to  find  a  certain  kind  of  story.  Such 

)  m>se  flexibility  calls  for  cooperation  among 

le  vvomen  .s  departments  of  the  paper,  Sutton 
noted,  in  saying  she  was  both  “sur- 
IS  dem-  prised  and  a  little  disturbed”  by  a 
VIC  ion  an  “We-They”  attitude  expressed  during 
the  meetings.  “You’re  all,  I  as- 

^^Cou  ier^  sume,  operating  on  the  same  profes- 
^  '  sional  standards  and  with  a  common 

e  a  p  ace  poal.  It  only  makes  sense  that  you 
new  1  eas  should  be  able  to  talk  and  share  and 

®  exchange  and  work  together.” 
er  you  call 

in  the  pa-  Feature  section  editors  should  stay 
)f  real  in-  their  ears  in  the  hard  news  as  it 

of  readers  develops,  Sutton  said,  adding  that  there 
1  elsewhere  should  be  a  section  for  features  and  a 
rememlier  department  that  is  not  charged  with 
never  ap-  the  daily  coverage — “a  place  for  a 
nless  some-  longer  view'  of  what’s  happening  in  our 
performing  readers’  lives,  a  place  for  reporting  so¬ 
cial  trends,  for  guides  to  help  readers 
make  more  creative  use  of  leisure 
time,  a  place  to  provide  information 
t  the  ranks  that  will  help  them  eat  better,  shop 
s  abruptly  flatter  and  live  better.” 
mmer,  she  Among  the  long  list  of  nitty-gritty 
oblems  but  problems  discussed  in  group  seminars 

ig  seminar  and  critiques  were  those  of  page  dum- 
5  still  being  mies  received  shortly  before  makeup 
it  weddings  deadlines,  whether  or  not  to  jump  sto- 
paper  of  ries,  smaller  new'sholes,  the  never-end- 
or  itself.”)  ing  question  of  what  to  do  about 
he  ‘getting  clubs,  weddings,  and  engagements, 
easy.  Don’t  Continuing  sensitivity  to  city  desk  at¬ 
titudes  toward  women’s  and  people/ 
?se  sections  lifestyle  sections  was  evident  with  one 
s  and  man-  lamenting  comment,  “It’s  still  ‘a  step 
ay  women’s  up’  to  go  to  the  news  side.” 
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Rising  Production  Costs.  The 
nemesis  of  every  publisher. 
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Nessen  lists  ways  he  has 
improved  press  relations 


By  I.  William  Hill 

In  his  first  public  speech  during  the 
six  months  he  has  been  White  House 
press  secretarj’,  Ron  Nessen  recently 
(March  18)  cited  the  ways  in  which  he 
has  sought  “to  make  information  avail¬ 
able  to  the  press  rather  than  (like  a 
predecessor)  to  make  available  as  little 
as  he  could  get  away  with.” 

Opening  his  talk,  before  the  Wash¬ 
ington  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  he 
gently  chided  a  predecessor  who  sets 
a  high  price  on  talking:  “My  speech 
won’t  cost  you  $3000,”  Nessen  said. 

Here  are  the  ways  Nessen  cited  as 
how  he  has  helped  the  press: 

1.  By  attending  President  Ford’s  pri¬ 
vate  meetings  with  cabinet  members 
and  other  high  officials  as  a  press  pool 
of  one  to  make  notes  and  report  to  the 
press — a  first,  he  pointed  out.  He  said 
the  content  of  these  reports  are  left  to 
his  judgment  and  he  doesn’t  have  to 
clear  his  material  with  the  President. 

2.  His  being  able,  with  President 
Ford’s  permission,  to  release  to  the 
press  floor  plans,  an  organization 
chart  and  a  telephone  directorj’  of  the 
White  House. 

3.  Ceasing  to  have  the  press  office 
act  as  “agent  for  White  House  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  matter  of  interviews”.  Re¬ 
porters  make  arrangements  directly 
with  the  person  they  seek  to  inter¬ 
view,  entirely  without  press  office  in¬ 
tervention  or  clearance. 

4.  Arranging  for  photographs  made 
by  White  House  Photographer  David 
Kennerly  to  be  made  available  to  the 
press  without  it  being  in  competition 
with  news  photographers. 

5.  Arranging,  when  a  reporter’s 
question  can’t  be  answered  at  a  daily 
briefing,  to  have  the  answer  supplied 
to  him  as  soon  as  the  answer  can  be 
obtained. 

(5.  Releasing  reports  on  phone  calls 
and  letters  reacting  to  a  presidential 
action  even  when  the  results  are  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  President. 

7.  Arranging  with  President  Ford  a 
system  to  allow  White  House  corre¬ 
spondents  to  ask  follow-up  questions 
at  press  con^’erences. 

A  clear  and  gently  witty  speaker, 
Nessen  said  he  takes  three  things  seri¬ 
ously:  his  job,  journalism,  and  what 
the  President  and  others  at  the  White 
House  are  doing. 

“I  can  also  say  that  I  have  kept  my 
promise  never  to  lie  to  the  press  or  say 
anything  to  mislead  them — except  per¬ 
haps  regarding  the  Jackie  Glea.son  golf 
tournament”. 

Nessen  recalled  that  President  Ford 
has,  in  six  months,  had  11  news  con¬ 
ferences  and  granted  private  inter¬ 
views  to  the  Associated  Press,  United 
Press  International,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Washington  Star,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Time,  Newsweek,  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report,  and  the  ABC 


and  NBC  networks.  “And  he  has  two 
more  private  interviews  coming  up,” 
he  said. 

After  recalling  the  relaxed  news 
briefings  he  had  attended  as  a  reporter 
in  the  press  secretary  days  of  Pierre 
Salinger,  Bill  Moyers,  and  George 
Reedy,  days  when  reporters  even  sat 
about  on  the  floor  to  ask  their  ques¬ 
tions  casually,  he  cited  the  atmosphere 
he  faced  w'hen  he  began  as  press  sec¬ 
retary — the  hostile  press  mood  left  by 
the  Vietnam  War  and  Watergate. 

“It  had  gotten  to  be  a  period  when 
neither  press  nor  public  believed  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,”  he  said.  Then,  at  one 
point,  he  said  with  a  laugh:  “Some  of 
President  Ford’s  best  friends  are  re¬ 
porters,  but  of  course  he  wouldn’t  want 
his  daughter  to  marry  one.” 

Nessen  went  on  to  say,  however,  that 
now  the  “clouds  are  beginning  to  lift”. 
So  far  as  his  own  role  is  concerned, 
he  speculated  that  wffiat  a  press  secre¬ 
tary  needs  most  is  the  trust  of  the 
President  and  the  opportunity  to  spend 
time  with  him.  “I  have  those  priv¬ 
ileges,”  he  said.  He  ended  his  formal 
speech  with  the  statement  that  the 
best  remedy  for  the  hangover  of  the 
past  is  honesty. 

During  a  question  period,  he  was 
pressed  on  the  subject  of  whether  the 
noon  release  time  of  Presidential  mes¬ 
sages  to  Congress  can  be  changed  to 
10  a.m.  “Perhaps  by  the  time  of  the 
next  budget,”  he  answered,  alluding  to 
his  punishing  a  broken  release  on  this 
year’s  budget  by  the  Washingt  n  Star 
by  moving  the  Star’s  reporter  further 
do\vn  the  list  in  asking  questions  of  the 
President  at  a  news  conference. 

“Have  you  forgiven  that  reporter 
(Fred  Barnes)?”  Nessen  was  asked. 

“Instead  of  being  No.  51  on  the  list,” 
Nessen  replied,  “Barnes  was  in  the  No. 

(>  position  at  President  Ford’s  last 
news  conference.” 

“Is  there  any  danger,  Mr.  Nessen, 
in  White  House  officials  and  reporters 
getting  too  close?” 

The  press  secretary  laughed.  “That’s 
not  possible,”  he  said. 

• 

Correction 

An  article  on  a  Newsday  employee 
report  in  the  April  5  Editor  &  Pitb- 
LISHIIR  incorrectly  stated  that  more 
women  than  men  left  the  paper’s  news 
staff  last  year.  It  should  have  stated 
that  the  number  of  departures  by 
newswomen  in  1974  as  a  percentage  of 
the  total  female  news  staff  was  higher 
than  that  of  the  comparable  percentage 
of  newsmen.  Also,  tables  showing  com¬ 
parisons  of  white  and  black  and  male 
and  female  job  turnover  rates  were  re¬ 
versed. 

EDITOR 


Six  year  ITU  contract 
agreed  to  in  Gary,  Ind. 

A  contract  between  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  Local  No. 
590  and  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 
has  been  signed  covering  the  next  six 
years  until  March,  1981. 

The  contract  calls  for  reopening  af¬ 
ter  two  years  for  wages  only  in  the 
third  year,  and  wages  and  fringes  for 
the  fourth  year.  It  reopens  again  after 
four  years  for  wages  only  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  years. 

The  weekly  scale  goes  to  $301.32  ef¬ 
fective  March  3,  and  to  $320.32  on 
March  3,  1976.  The  present  scale  is 
$279.00. 

The  new  contract  features  retire¬ 
ment  incentives  for  printers  who  are 
over  62.  Those  retiring  before  March 
31,  1975  receive  a  bonus  of  $5,000.  Af¬ 
ter  April,  the  bonus  is  reduced  by 
$138.89  per  month  until  1978.  when 
the  Ixmus  will  be  fullv  depreciated. 

As  of  March  3,  1978,  all  cov'ered  em¬ 
ployees  will  retire  no  later  than  the 
last  day  of  the  month  of  their  65th 
birthday. 

Under  an  attrition  agreement  signed 
two  years  ago.  99  composing  employees 
were  guaranteed  emplojnnent.  Six  sub¬ 
sequently  employed  printers  will  be 
added  to  the  job  secure  list  as  21  orig¬ 
inally  protected  employees  retire. 

The  new  contract  contains  re-written 
jurisdiction  clauses  to  cover  new  tech¬ 
nology.  It  calls  for  a  new  slipboard, 
which  has  only  two  classifications: 
cold-type  printers  and  machinist-tech¬ 
nicians.  The  Post-Tribune  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  cold-type  in  April. 

The  contract  notes  that  VDT  and 
Automatic  Send  and  Receiye  units  will 
be  installed  m  the  Post-Tribune  and 
those  in  the  composing  room  will  be 
used  and  maintained  by  covered  em¬ 
ployees.  They  will  also  perform  nor¬ 
mal  maintenance  on  VDT’s  from  edi¬ 
torial  and  classified  departments. 

The  union  agreed  to  accept  and  proc¬ 
ess  scanner  ready  or  computer  input 
copy  from  syndicated  services  as  well 
as  the  editorial  department.  All  other 
editorial  copy  would  be  prepared  by 
printers,  as  will  legals. 

One  column  classified  ads  and  classi¬ 
fied  and  retail  display  ads  are  prepared 
for  the  scanner  by  employees  of  these 
departments  and  will  be  accepted  and 
processed  by  the  printers. 

The  union  has  jurisdiction  over  all 
pagination.  They  also  have  jurisdiction 
for  maintenance  purposes  over  VDT’s, 
OCR’s  and  laser  beam  equipment  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  composing  room.  They 
will  also  handle  outside  job  work  com¬ 
ing  to  the  paper. 

Other  benefits  in  the  contract  in¬ 
clude  four  weeks  vacation  after  8 
years  in  1977,  and  increased  sick  ben¬ 
efits. 

The  employer  has  the  option  to  cover 
situations  vacated  because  of  sickness. 

All  overscale  bonuses  were  elimi¬ 
nated  in  exchange  for  an  increased 
ITU  pension  contribution. 
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Above  left:  John  Hancock  Mutual,  from 
across  the  Boston  Common. 

Above  right:  Massachusetts  Mutual,  home 
office,  near  Springfield. 

Lower  left:  National  Life  of  Vermont, 
located  at  Montpelier. 

Lower  right;  Commercial  Union  Assur¬ 
ance,  on  Boston's  Freedom  Trail. 


INSURANCE  SALES:  Sales  insurance  for  New  England  advertisers 


From  all  over  the  country,  billions  of  premium  dollars 
flow  into  the  coffers  of  New  England  insurance  com¬ 
panies  each  year.  Beginning  as  guarantors  against  ship 
or  cargo  loss  by  groups  of  New  England  shipowners, 
insurance  companies  here  have  grown  and  diversified, 
are  now  major  contributors  to  the  region’s  economy. 

The  first  accident,  health,  and  auto  insurance  policies 
were  all  issued  by  New  England  companies.  Half  of  the 
ten  largest  life  insurance  companies  in  the  U.S.— with 
assets  of  over  $38-billion— are  New  England-based,  and 


Hartford  is  the  home  of  Aetna  and  Travelers  Insurance, 
the  country’s  two  largest  diversified  financial  companies. 

While  Boston  and  Hartford  are  the  great  insurance 
centers,  233  companies  call  New  England  home,  with  no 
state  having  less  than  18.  Employing  thousands  in  their 
home  offices  (41,000  in  Hartford  alone),  and  more  in 
agencies  throughout  the  region,  they  put  steady,  ready 
money  in  circulation,  to  be  spent  locally  in  some  of  the 
nation’s  best  retail  markets— by  residents  whose  daily 
newspaper  readership  far  exceeds  the  national  average. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  ieading  New  Engiand  newspapers 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Sunday  T'elegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 

St.  Albans  Messenger  (E) 

Vermont  Sunday  News  (S) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Hartford  Times  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Interviewer  senses  publisher’s  success  formula 


By  I.  William  Hill 

If  publisher  Katharine  Graham  were 
forced  to  state  a  formula  for  its  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Washington  Post,  she’d 
probably  say  it  was  sincere  dedication 
-f-  constant  communication  wisely 
distributed  autonomy. 

She  didn’t  put  it  exactly  that  way  in 
a  recent  interview  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  but  it  was  inherent  both  in  what 
she  said  and  to  an  interviewer’s  minor 
observations.  Communication  extends 
even  down  to  the  ^ard  inside  the 
Post’s  linotype-decorated  front  entrance. 
When  you  asked  directions  to  keep  an 
appointment  with  Mrs.  Graham,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  you  by  name.  So  did  the  secre¬ 
taries  you  encountered  amid  the  white 
decor  of  the  eighth  floor.  When  any¬ 
thing  as  minor  as  an  interviewer’s  name 
is  communicated,  you  get  the  feeling 
there’ll  be  no  breakdown  in  communica¬ 
tion  that’s  important. 

Mrs.  Graham  wasn’t  eager  to  be  in¬ 
terviewed.  “I’ve  been  interviewed  so 
much,”  she  said,  “and  the  greatly  tal¬ 
ented  members  of  the  Post’s  manage¬ 
ment  team  have  been  neglected.  ’The 
people  I  work  with  corporately  and  in 
the  divisions  are  truly  extraordinary.” 

Being  kind,  however,  she  settled  down 
behind  a  great  desk  topped  with  disor¬ 
der,  but  not  a  disorder  in  which  any¬ 
thing  gets  lost. 

What  was  new  at  the  Post?  she  was 
asked. 

New  developments 

Mrs.  Graham  was  quick  to  run  down : 
(1)  Plans  for  a  three-zoned  Panorama 
section  beginning  this  summer  (E&P, 
March  22)  ;  “We  decided  on  it  after  a 
survey  revealed  that  suburban  news¬ 
papers  were  carrying  25  million  lines 
of  advertising;”  (2)  A  Thursday  spe¬ 
cial  section  on  participation  sports 
slanted  to  all  ages;  (3)  A  special  daily 
sports  column  “Fan  Fare,”  giving  short 
pithy  items  on  sports  and  sports  peo¬ 
ple;  (4)  A  new  detailed  Sunday  index; 
and  (5)  A  Hayes  Johnson  series  on 
“The  American  Experience”  about  to 
begin  and  continue  through  1976  to 
mark  the  American  Bicentennial. 

The  way  Mrs.  Graham  sees  her  work 
is  that  she  is  “policy”  as  chairman  of 
the  board  and  “line”  as  publisher.  She 
sees  her  work  as  onlv  slightly  struc¬ 
tured.  She  says  she  often  attends  con¬ 
ferences  on  editorials  but  rarely  at¬ 
tends  a  news  conference. 

“My  contacts  with  most  executives 
are  informal,”  she  said.  “Ben  Bradlee 
(the  executive  editor)  and  I  talk  any¬ 
where  we  happen  to  meet  and  it’s  the 
same  with  the  others.  Of  course,  we 
have  an  executive  committee  meeting  of 
the  topmost  officials  of  the  company 
every  fortnight  and  there’s  a  manage¬ 
ment  committee  meeting  every  week 
with  all  department  heads  attending. 
In  day-to-day  operations,  however,  I 
believe  strongly  in  departmental  au¬ 
tonomy.  My  department  heads  give  me 


Katharine  Graham 


owned  by  the  Post  at  least  twice  each 
year.  Now  that  the  Post  has  bought 
the  Trenton  Times,  Trenton  is  also  on 
her  regular  traveling  itinerary.  Add 
this  to  the  travel  necessary  because  of 
her  membership  on  the  Board  of  the 
Associated  Press,  or  because  of  her  in¬ 
terest  in  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the  .American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  it’s 
easy  to  see  why  she  has  trouble  living 
anything  like  the  life  of  an  average 
woman. 

Liz  Hilton,  who  serves  as  secretary, 
aide  and  alter  ego,  makes  it  all  possible. 
Liz  not  only  keeps  Mrs.  Graham’s  dates 
straight  but  often  travels  with  her  to 
New  York — that  is,  if  she  isn’t  busy 
doing  some  of  Mrs.  Graham’s  shopping. 

“I  may  shop  for  clothes  a  couple  of 
times  a  year,”  Mrs.  Graham  said,  “but 
Liz  does  most  of  it.  I  just  don’t  have 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


knowledge  and  I  give  them  policy  and, 
beyond  that,  I  leave  them  pretty  much 
alone.  Some  unkind  people  sav  I  depend 
on  departmental  autonomy  because  of 
my  own  inabilities  but  I  can  assure 
you,  when  you  have  good  men,  it’s  best 
to  leave  them  alone.  Professional  peo¬ 
ple  work  best  in  an  atmosphere  of  free¬ 
dom,  whether  it  is  in  a  news  or  a 
business  department.” 

When  Mrs.  Graham  is  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  first  edition  of  the  Post  is  de- 
lievered  to  her  home  every  night.  “I  try 
to  read  it  right  away  but  it’s  mainly 
to  keep  in  touch.  I  rarely  find  any  rea¬ 
son  to  call  up  anyone  about  what’s  in 
the  new'spaper.” 

On  the  go 

Travel  is  constant  for  a  woman  in 
Mrs.  Graham’s  position.  Besides  look¬ 
ing  in  on  Newstveek  for  two  days  ev¬ 
ery  other  week,  she  makes  it  a  practice 
to  visit  every  broadcasting  station 
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Give  your 
customers 
ahreak! 

Don’t  treat  your  mechanical  requirements  like  trade  secrets. 


Get  them  Straight. 


Get  them  here. 


There’s  a  revolution  in  newspaper  print  production. 
And  it’s  creating  a  crisis,  because  changes  are  made 
but  often  not  properly  announced. 

One  result:  Agency  production  departments  and 
newspaper  customers  are  confused.  They’re  unaware 
of  many  newspapers’  production  changes  and 
new  requirements. 

Another  result;  Newspapers,  very  possibly,  are 
receiving  increased  make-good  requests  or  actually 
losing  business. 

We’re  doing  something  about  it. 

SRDS,  working  with  AAAA  Print  Production 
Committee,  INAE,  NASA  and  ANPI/Research 
Institute,  developed  the  Newspaper  Production 
Requirements  Questionnaire.  With  it,  newspapers  can 
provide  SRDS  —  and,  in  turn,  all  their  customers  and 
prospects  —  complete,  current  production  data,  all 
in  standardized  form. 

SRDS  is  mailing  this  questionnaire  to  all  newspapers. 
If  yours  has  not  arrived,  or  was  misplaced,  please 
contact  Dennis  Kline  at  SRDS,  5201  Old  Orchard 
Road,  Skokie,  Illinois  60076. 

You  can  do  something  too. 

Have  the  qualified  person  at  your  paper  fill  out 
the  questionnaire  —  accurately  and  fully  —  and 
return  it  to  SRDS  promptly.  The  appropriate  data 
will  be  included  in  your  article  in  the  June  issue  of 


Get  them  to 
your  customers. 


SRDS  Print  Media  Production  Data  and  in 
Newspaper  Rates  and  Data. 

Important  too:  Alert  SRDS  whenever  a  change  is 
made  or  pending.  Check  your  SRDS  tearsheets  as  soon 
as  they  arrive  and  update  them  immediately  — 
always  using  the  accompanying  Newspaper 
Production  Requirements  Questionnaire. 

Crucial  to  you  because 
it’s  crucial  to  your  customers. 

Your  current  production  data  is  crucial  to  your 
customers  —  which  is  why  it  must  appear  in  PMPD. 
No  other  publication  is  so  consistently  used  and 
re-used  by  agency  production  people.  And  that’s  the 
reason  PMPD  is  so  crucial  to  you.  Your  immediate 
response  when  your  questionnaire  arrives  will  assure 
inclusion  of  all  current  data  in  your  listing  in  the 
next  issue  of  PMPD.  This  means  accessible, 
accurate  and  complete  information  available  to  your 
customers  for  three  months. 

Deadline  for  June  PMFD  is  April  24. 
Deadline  for  September  PMPD  is  July  25. 

Use  the  Newspaper  Production  Requirements 
Questionnaire.  Put  your  mechanical  requirements 
straight.  Put  them  in  PMPD.  Put  them  where  your 
customers  will  use  them. 


Print  Media  Production  Data 

Another  vital  publication  from 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc.  /  5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  Illinois  60076 


Katharine  Graham 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

time  to  go  to  stores.  I  was  given  a 
nightgown  last  Christmas  that  I  need 
to  exchange  but  I  just  haven’t  yet  got¬ 
ten  around  to  it.  There’s  only  one  thing 
I  have  to  shop  for  myself — a  bathing 
suit.  Which  reminds  me,  it’s  time  I  got 
another.  The  purple  bathing  suit  I  now 
have  I’ve  had  too  long.” 

For  .seeing  family,  she  has  weekends 
and  maybe  a  night  here  and  there. 
Dates?  She  said  she  despises  the  word. 
“1  sometimes  go  out  with  friends,”  she 
said,  “but  not  often.” 

Likes  the  rompeiition 

Mrs.  Graham  was  then  asked  this 
question;  “You’ve  been  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  you’d  hate  to  see  the  financially 
troubled  Washington  Star  go  under.  Do 
you  really  mean  you  wouldn’t  like  to 
be  publisher  of  the  one  newspaper  in 
Washinprton  that  had  run  the  others  out 
of  business?” 

“No,  I’m  very  .serious  w'hen  I  say  I 
want  the  Star  to  continue  publication. 
I’d  hate  to  think  that  Washington  was 
a  city  that  could  support  only  one 
newspaper.” 

She  added  then  that,  though  there 
have  been  rumors  of  joint  operations 
between  the  Post  and  the  Star,  there 
was  no  foundation  in  fact  for  any  of 
them. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
Mrs.  Graham  expressed  herself  very 
conci.sely  on  what  she  considers  excel¬ 
lence  in  a  newspaper;  “I  think  excel¬ 
lence  in  a  newspaper  consists  of  trying 
to  bring  the  best  information  one  can 
to  the  most  people  with  a  maximum 
of  editorial  vitality.  A  good  newspaper 
must  reach  many  readers  and  readers 
of  all  types.” 

She  said  her  goal  for  the  Post  is 
“economic  profitability  with  editorial 
excellence.”  Costs  of  newsprint  and  la¬ 
bor  of  course  are  the  main  obstacles 
standing  in  the  way.  She  views  tech- 
nolog>'  as  one  possible  salvation.  “It 
may  be  life-saving,”  she  said,  adding 
that  already  all  Post  display  ads  are 
set  by  photo-composition,  along  with  70 
per  cent  of  classified  and  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  news. 

“There  are  some  who  say  you  have 
something  of  a  temper,”  it  w'as  pointed 
out  to  Mrs.  Graham.  “Yet  today,  even 
in  the  face  of  some  personally  embar¬ 
rassing  questions  you  have  remained 
entirely  cool.  Would  you  say  you  lose 
your  calm  very  often?” 

Tries  to  keep  ‘cool’ 

Mrs.  Graham  laughed.  “You  should 
see  me  at  meetings,”  she  said.  “I  re¬ 
ally  come  on  strong.  I  have  a  friend 
with  a  temperament  somewhat  like  my 
own.  Whenever  he  goes  to  a  meeting, 
he  carries  with  him  a  card  (sometimes 
stuck  in  his  pocket  so  he  keeps  seeing 
it  during  the  meeting).  On  the  card  is 
written:  “Be  calm,  cool,  appreciative.” 
I  sometimes  write  myself  notes  to  take 


to  meetings,  too.  But  I  never  take  a 
tranquilizer  .  .  .”  She  paused.  “Shall 
I  tell  you  my  Walter  Mitty  dream, 
though  it’s  one  I  know  will  never  come 
true.  In  this  dream,  I  see  myself  as 
cool,  rational,  detached  and  percep¬ 
tive.” 

Pressed  for  what,  in  her  professional 
career,  has  given  her  satisfaction,  she 
hesitated  a  long  time.  “There  are  so 
many  things  I  might  say.  But  just  let 
me  say  this:  Twelve  years  ago  (she 
lost  her  husband  in  1963)  those  of  us 
here  were  left  an  extraordinary  op¬ 
portunity  that  had  been  created  by  our 
predecessors — both  members  of  my  fam¬ 
ily  and  others.  We’ve  done  our  best  to 
build  on  what  was  done  by  them  and  I 
hope  and  believe  that  what  we  have 
accomplished  (and  we  haven’t  accom¬ 
plished  all  we  hoped)  would  give  pride 
to  those  who  led  the  way.” 

The  interviewer  regarded  Mrs.  Gra¬ 
ham  intently.  “One  thing  more,  Mrs. 
Graham — are  you  happy?” 

“Nobody’s  happy,”  she  said  quickly, 
paused,  a  twinkly  look  in  her  eyes. 
Then  she  added;  “but  YES!” 

Schroeder  joins 
Washington  Post 

Virgil  Schroeder,  production  execu¬ 
tive  with  the  newspaper  division  of 
Field  Enterprises  since  1971,  has  joined 
the  Washington  Post  as  vicepresident 
for  operations. 

He  will  be  responsible  for  data  proc¬ 
essing  and  systems  research,  facilities 
planning  and  newsprint  purchasing  as 
well  as  operations. 

Donald  S.  Rice,  formerly  with  Arthur 
D.  Little  Inc.,  was  named  director  of 
data  processing  and  systems,  research, 
replacing  Paul  Tattersall,  w^ho  becomes 
assistant  to  Post  general  manager, 
Mark  J.  Meagher. 

Roger  Parkinson,  director  of  special 
projects  at  the  Post  company  subsidi¬ 
ary,  Newsweek  magazine,  was  named 
assistant  to  Meagher,  w'ho  is  also  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  newspaper 
company. 

• 

Reunion  to  be  held 
by  Washington  Post 

Did  you  work  at  the  Washington 
Post — E  Street  Building — in  the  1940’s 
or  1930’s,  or  earlier? 

If  so,  you  are  invited  to  the  Fourth 
Annual  Reunion  (a  luncheon)  of  the 
Washington  Post  E  Streeters  Alumni, 
(Friday)  October  10  at  12  noon  in  the 
National  Press  Club  ballroom. 

Bring  cameras  and  tape  recorders. 
The  event  will  be  recorded  to  feed  ma¬ 
terial  to  Charles  Roberts  for  his  forth¬ 
coming  book  on  the  history  of  the 
Washington  Post,  which  will  celebrate 
its  centennial  in  1977. 

Contact:  Robert  Tate  “Bishop”  Allan, 
The  Etheridge,  3114  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Mount  St.  Alban,  Washington, 
D.C.,  20016.  Luncheon  tickets  will  be 
$7.00. 
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Colorado  high  court 
affirms  libel  ruling 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court  has 
affinned  a  libel  judgment  against  the 
Colorado  Springs  Sun,  its  editor  and 
publisher,  William  J.  Woestendiek,  and 
a  reporter  on  the  Sun’s  staff,  Doyle 
Trent. 

In  an  opinion  written  by  Justice 
James  K.  Groves,  wdth  special  concur¬ 
rences  by  Justices  William  H.  Erick¬ 
son  and  Robert  B.  Lee,  the  court 
awarded  $29,200  in  compensatory  and 
$9,900  in  exemplary  damages  to  the 
owners  of  a  Colorado  Springs  antique 
shop. 

In  a  series  of  articles  that  began  in 
February  1972,  the  Sun  reported  on 
the  situation  of  a  93-year-old  widow. 
Several  furniture  items  stolen  from  her 
home  reportedly  later  were  found  to  be 
for  sale  in  the  Cobweb  Antiques  store, 
managed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  W. 
Walker. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  stories,  an 
editorial  and  several  letters  to  the 
editor  of  the  newspaper  libeled  the 
Walkers  by  printing  statements  with  a 
“reckless  disregard  as  to  whether  they 
were  true.” 

Justice  Groves  said,  “We  have  gone 
quite  a  distance  in  this  opinion  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  media  under  the  First 
Amendment.” 

Justice  Erickson  said  he  agreed  with 
the  opinion,  but  stated  the  judgment 
against  the  Sun  should  be  cause  of  the 
newspaper’s  negligence  and  not  its 
“reckless  disregard.” 

Allied  News  acquires 
National  Tattler 

The  National  Tattler,  a  family  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  published  in  Chicago,  has 
been  acquired  by  Drew  D.  Herbert, 
former  vicepresident  of  Allied  News 
Inc.,  the  Tattler’s  distribution  com¬ 
pany.  The  acquired  controlling  interest 
in  Suburban  Publishers  Press,  Inc.,  of 
Lansing,  Ill.,  and  Suburban  purchased 
the  stock  of  Allied  (the  Tattler)  and 
its  sister  companies. 

Panax  Corp.  of  Detroit  has  an  equity 
interest  in  the  ownership  of  Suburban. 
Herbert  will  be  the  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  for  all  the  companies. 

The  Tattler,  founded  10  years,  is 
sold  primarily  through  supermarket 
outlets  nationwide,  with  a  weekly  cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  800,000. 

Herbert  also  announced  three  staff 
changes  with  the  acquisition.  Tom 
Lutz,  former  corporate  vicepresident 
of  .\llied,  was  named  editor  of  the 
Tattler  and  will  also  oversee  advertis¬ 
ing.  subscription  service  and  art  depart¬ 
ments. 

George  Donnelly  was  named  corpo¬ 
rate  secretary  and  treasurer.  And  .\nn 
Conn  was  named  director  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 
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Two  Gannett  newspapers  test 
six-hopper  design  inserters 


The  newspaper  industry’s  first  two 
six-hopper  inserting  machines  have 
been  operating  in  different  modes  for 
almost  a  year  now,  and  the  Gannett 
corporation,  who  is  running  both  proto¬ 
types,  reports  major  savings  in  similar 
newspapers  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  and 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 

The  81,000  circulation  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal  (E&P,  Feb.  15, 
1975)  i-eported  savings  of  $46,000  the 
first  year,  operating  its  Sheridan  NP- 
624  in  the  dual-out  mode  without  a 
collector  ring.  Binghamton’s  76,000 
circulation  Evening  Press  and  31,000 
circulation  (m)  Sun-Bnlletin  utilizes  a 
collector  ring  on  the  same  machine  and 
is  black-inking  similar  savings. 

According  to  Richard  WyckofF,  busi¬ 
ness  and  production  manager  for  the 
Binghamton  papers,  the  savings  have 
accrued  mainly  in  the  mailroom  staff 
reductions  and  an  accelerated  inserting 
pace.  Since  the  Sheridan  machine  was 
installed  in  August  of  last  year,  the 
mailroom  has  decreased  by  nine  part 
timers  and  one  full  time  employe. 

“Ultimately,”  Wyckoff  said,  “we  will 
have  two  identical  NP-624s  and  will  be 
on/ line  with  our  press.  The  conveyor 
system  from  the  pressroom  will  deliver 
papers  to  the  inserter  system  on/ line 
which  will  input  jackets  to  a  total  of 
four  hoppers  on  two  machines.” 

Single-out  inserter 

Binghamton’s  choice  of  the  single- 
out  (collector  ring)  inserter  was  pre¬ 
dicated  mainly  on  two  factors:  floor 
space  and  inserting  practice.  The  single 
delivery  inserter  requires  far  less  space 
in  a  mailroom  and  if  most  papers  have 
two  or  less  inserts,  as  is  the  case  in 
Binghamton,  the  collector  ring  arrange¬ 
ment  makes  it  possible  to  utilize  the 
inserter  for  double  duty. 

The  NP-624  has  six  stationary  hop¬ 
pers  and  24  rotating  pockets,  arranged 
in  a  circle.  Two  of  these  hoppers,  oppo¬ 
site  each  other,  can  hold  either  jackets 
or  inserts.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  stuff 
up  to  two  Inserts  into  one  jacket  on 
each  half  of  the  machine.  By  collecting 
stuffed  newspapers  from  the  one  half 
and  conveying  them  underneath  to  the 
output  of  the  other  half,  up  to  32,000 
papers  per  hour  may  be  processed.  On 
days  when  more  than  two  inserts  must 
be  inserted,  a  simple  adjustment  makes 
it  possible  for  one  of  the  jacket  hop¬ 
pers  to  become  an  insert  hopper  and 
as  many  as  five  inserts  may  be  drop¬ 
ped  into  one  jacket  at  nominal  speeds 
up  to  16,000  per  hour. 

Dual  delivery  unit 

The  inserter  at  Lansing  is  a  dual 
delivery  unit  which  can  output  up  to 
16,000  papers  per  hour  at  each  of  two 
locations  simultaneously. 

In  this  set-up,  the  other  half  of  the 
machine  may  be  used  for  an  entirely 
independent  operation. 


Since  Binghamton  has  not  as  yet  in¬ 
stalled  its  second  NP-624  and  is  still 
experimenting  with  speeds,  15,000  of 
the  first  and  second  editions  of  the 
p.m.  paper  are  stuffed,  as  are  11,000 
of  the  Metro  edition.  All  of  these  26,000 
machine  inserted  papers  are  for  mail 
and  newsstands.  The  remaining  50,000 
are  topped  for  carriers.  The  a.m.  tab¬ 
loid  is  machine  stuffed  in  its  entirety. 
Later,  all  Binghamton  papers  will  be 
pre-inserted  as  are  Lansing’s. 

“We’re  85  to  90  percent  home  free,” 
said  Wyckoff,  referring  to  the  NP-624 
prototype  installation.  “At  times  we’ve 
hit  a  30,000  per  hour  peak,  and  we’re 
averaging  about  27,000  per  hour  on 
daily  dual-out  operation.  On  Sunday, 
we’ve  placed  fi.ve  inserts  at  speeds  of 
14,000  per  hour.” 

Peter  Bevilacqua,  production  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  mailroom,  has  lived  with  the 
system  since  its  installation.  And  even 

Calif,  paper 
converts  to 
direct  printing 

The  Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Californian, 
an  evening  and  Sunday  paper  with 
56,000  circulation,  converted  to  the  di¬ 
rect  printing  method  last  year. 

Rather  than  purchase  a  new  press 
the  management  decided  to  convert  the 
six-unit  Goss  press  and  keep  it  in  the 
same  building,  which  was  erected  in 
1963. 

Total  cost  for  the  original  installa¬ 
tion  was  about  $500,000.  Careful  esti¬ 
mates  indicated  that  a  new  offset  press 
and  new  building  to  house  it  would  run 
near  $3,000,000. 

Repro  quality  better 

The  new  photocomp  equipment  and 
press  conversion  cost  approximately 
$366  500.  Add  current  modifications  to 
the  building  and  the  total  comes  to 
somewhere  around  $750,000  —  thus 
eliminating  the  process  of  reviewing 
the  purchase  of  offset  press  facilities. 
That  consideration  is  just  the  start  of 
ever-increasing  economies.  Further¬ 
more,  repro  quality  is  much  better  than 
with  the  old  hot  metal  system  and 
color  registry  is  said  to  be  100%  better. 

Mechanical  departments  now  occupy 
less  than  half  the  space  needed  when 
hot  type  was  used.  All  of  the  newly 
available  space  is  now  devoted  to  edi¬ 
torial  activities,  allowing  The  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian  to  serve  its  readers 
more  thoroughly  and  efficiently. 

Because  the  linotype,  stereotype 
and  engraving  departments  have  been 
eliminated,  the  working  environment  is 
cleaner  and  safer.  Gone  are  the  ma¬ 
chines,  power  saws,  metal  dust,  molten 
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today  he  is  working  long  split  shifts, 
over-seeing  the  mailroom  crews  on  both 
papers. 

Cooperation  needed 

Bevilacqua  is  acutely  aware  of  the 
need  for  cooperation  between  press¬ 
room  and  mailroom.  “If  you  watch  an 
inserting  machine’s  operation,”  he  said, 
“it  isn’t  a  mystery  and  you  know  what 
IS  required  for  top  operation.” 

The  unit  needs  tightly  squeezed  folds 
because  papers  are  removed  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pile  in  the  hopper  and  a 
separator  knife  must  have  room  to  slip 
between  the  papers.  If  not,  the  knife 
simply  cuts  into  the  front  page — right 
in  the  middle  of  a  headlined  feature. 

Because  the  a.m.  tabloid  on  occasion 
is  flimsy,  Bevilacqua  reports  that  it 
requires  a  little  additional  set-up  time 
to  adjust  the  inserter  on  the  skinny 
days,  but  he  boasts  that  he  can  make 
most  major  staffer  alterations  in  less 
than  10  minutes. 

The  Binghamton  papers  are  printed 
on  a  14  year  old  12  unit  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press  with  four  color  humps. 


metal  and  dangerous  acids.  Elimination 
of  heavy  stereo  plates  greatly  reduces 
physical  effort.  (Consequently,  composi¬ 
tors  are  now  in  the  same  Workmen’s 
Compensation  category  as  clerks.  Pre¬ 
miums  have  been  reduced  $1.50  per 
person,  or  $18,500  per  year. 

There  are  no  longer  gas  and  electric 
heating  or  maintenance  expenses  for 
hot  metal  pots  and  satellite  equipment, 
no  costly  replacement  of  linotype  ma¬ 
trices,  at  $1.60  each.  Where  the  paper 
once  spent  $6.50  to  engrave  and  run  a 
“mug  shot,”  photos  can  now  be  printed 
for  about  $1.50. 

Six  column  format 

The  special  camera  lens,  (anamor- 
phic),  used  for  plate  negatives  allows 
savings  of  4%  on  the  cost  of  newsprint, 
an  estimated  annual  saving  of  $53,900. 
This  is  accomplished  by  reducing  page 
width  one  half-inch,  in  a  si.x-column 
news  and  eight-column  ad  format  us¬ 
ing  10.6-pica  columns.  Makeup  size  is 
21% "  deep  x  15"  wide.  This  is  reduced 
down  to  21 W  deep  x  13"  printing 
width. 

Oddly  enough,  the  least  expensive 
item  in  The  Californian’s  conversion  to 
direct  relief  printing  is  actually  one  of 
the  keys  to  the  success  of  the  project. 
It  is  the  application  of  Beach  Saddles 
to  the  press  cylinders.  Alterations  to 
the  press  also  involved  minor  changes 
in  the  inking  rollers  and  folder.  The 
paper  spent  $22,500  for  the  saddles 
plus  another  $4,000  for  Beach  Makeup 
Equipment  to  punch,  trim  and  bend 
plates. 

Another  $40,000  was  invested  in 
equipment  for  handling  the  well-known 
Napp  Photo  Polymer  Plates. 

A  Beach  Saddle  and  Napp  Plate  to¬ 
gether  equal  the  thickness  of  a  stereo 
plate  but  weighs  a  total  of  just  seven 
pounds  against  42  pounds  for  the  old 
style.  Only  plates  are  changed  between 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Total  Administrative  $  2,300,940  1,978,010 
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Advertising  scene 

Resultful  classified  campaign 
spoiled  by  poor  administration 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

“Ev^'ryonc  is  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sponses  in  the — campaign.  We  have 
over  500  responses  and  31  applicants 
to  date.” 

That’s  ail  excerpt  from  a  letter  to 
this  writer  from  Joan  M.  Cooper,  vice- 
president  of  TEAM  Associates,  Inc.  the 
Washington  and  Baltimore  based  man¬ 
agement  consulting  organization.  Late 
last  autumn  this  reporter  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  evaluate  the  media  and 
advertising  copy  a  TEAM  client,  a 
government  agency  who  must  remain 
nameless  here,  had  been  using  in  its 
personnel  recruiting  efforts. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  client’s 
previous  methods  which  involved  the 
almost  exclusive  use  of  over  100  busi¬ 
ness  and  technical  magazines  a  pro¬ 
posal  was  given  to  TEAM  and  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency  calling  for  a  switch 
to  newspaper  classified  with  retention 
only  of  the  magazines  that  had  met  a 
basic  criteria  for  responsiveness.  Copy 
was  changed  stressing  benefits. 

For  the  30  day  test,  35  newspapers 
were  selected  based  on  geographical 
location,  demographics,  circulation,  etc. 
In  some  newspapers  a  larger  basic  ad 
was  used  along  with  referral  ads  call¬ 
ing  for  different  skills  and  indexed  ac¬ 
cordingly.  While  a  relatively  modest 
budget  was  required  for  the  test,  if  it 
proves  effective  there  is  the  possibility 
of  a  six  figure  expenditure  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

What  follows,  in  subsequent  corre¬ 
spondence  from  Mrs.  Cooper  is  pre¬ 
sented  here  with  the  hope  that  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  newspapers  in  handling  this 
classified  program  will  serve  a  construc¬ 
tive  purpose.  No  doubt  some  of  the 
problems  TEAM  Associates  encounter¬ 
ed  may  have  been  due  to  relative  inex¬ 
perience  in  placing  newspaper  classified 
however,  ‘Let  the  buyer  beware’  is  a 
motto  not  generally  associated  with 
sound  selling  and  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures. 

After  prasing  newspapers  for  their 
ability  to  produce  results,  Mrs.  Cooper 
goes  on  to  state,  “Newspapers  are 
certainly  more  difficult  than  magazines. 

“We  sent  out  approximately  35  pur¬ 
chase  orders — asking  for  the  return  of 
our  acknowledgment  copy.  About  10 
never  acknowledged  but  just  began 
billing.  Six  newspapers  asked  for  ad¬ 
vance  pajTnent;  we  were  out  of  state, 
weren’t  an  agency  or  a  variety  of  other 
reasons.  Almost  all  that  we  prepaid 
required  follow  up  phone  calls  or  letter 
for  the  tear  pages  requested. 

“In  addition,  several  publications 
send  invoices  but  no  tear  sheets.  Worst 
offenders  are  ***  and  ***.  Most  papers 
send  one  tear  sheet  covering  a  months 
ads.  This  really  doesn’t  show  if  it  really 
appeared  a  second  or  third  time. 


“Calls  requesting  tear  sheets  are  re¬ 
ferred  from  one  department  to  another 
each  requiring  a  separate  long  distance 
call. 

“Some  papers  forget  to  run  the  ad. 
Others  run  it  an  extra  time.  All  in  all 
it’s  become  a  full  time  job  to  keep  up 
with  the  day  to  day  management  of  this 
campaign. 

“Hope  this  gives  you  some  insight 
into  working  with  newspapers.” 

On  March  23,  about  10  days  after  the 
above  communication  we  received  the 
following: 

“The  saga  of  our  problems  with 
newspapers  continues. 

“If  we  call  asking  for  tear  sheets,  we 
are  told  to  put  it  into  writing.  Some 
written  requests  sent  in  early  March 
are  still  missing.  The  ***  is  a  prime 
example.  Each  invoice  arrives  minus  a 
tear  sheet  and  requires  a  follow  up 
letter. 

“The  ***  required  prepayment  of  the 
ad — had  to  be  called  for  the  tear  sheets. 
Then  they  discovered  the  ad  was  not 
placed  one  time.  Papers  prefer  to  run 
the  ad  on  a  different  date  than  to  give 
rebates.  Unfortunately,  we  are  beyond 
the  date  for  the  insertion  of  new  ads 
and  have  had  to  request  the  rebate. 
Had  they  responded  to  our  initial  call 
there  would  have  been  time  to  OK  a 
new  date. 

“***  still  owes  us  tear  pages  for 
March  2nd  and  16th.  This  after  several 
phone  calls. 

“The  ***  ran  the  referral  ad  but  not 
the  main  ad.  A  call  yielded  a  reluctant 
agreement  to  adjust  the  bill. 

“The  ***  placed  an  incorrect  ad.  sent 
an  adjusted  bill  but  not  the  final  correct 
tear  sheets. 

“The  ♦♦♦  missed  our  ad  twice. 

“The  ***  is  requesting  payment  for 
cancelled  ads.  The  ***  still  owes  us  tear 
pages  although  the  manager  called 
(after  this  writer’s  call  to  him)  and 
profusely  apologized  and  couldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  problems.  He  even  offered  to 
take  me  to  lunch  on  my  next  visit  to 
his  city  to  discuss  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  general.  He  was  sincerely  upset. 

“The  ***  changed  the  rate  in  the 
middle  of  our  campaign,  confusing  the 
billing. 

“Other  than  this  everything  is  coming 
along  nicely  ...” 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to 
count  the  ♦♦♦  which  have  been  used  in 
place  of  names  of  actual  papers  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  letters,  he  will  be  able  to 
judge  for  himself  that  the  problems  of 
placement  of  classified  does  not  occur 
in  isolated  csises.  The  newspapers  men¬ 
tioned  run  in  circulation  from  under 
20,000  to  the  multi-millions. 

Are  computers  which  are  still  having 
shakedown  runs  on  some  newspapers 
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responsible  for  some  of  the  poor  com¬ 
munications?  We  asked  a  leading  news¬ 
paper  CAM  about  this  and  he  express¬ 
ed  doubt.  He  felt  the  problem  is  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  one.  Because  national 
classified,  such  as  this  program,  which 
by  the  way,  is  still  very  much  alive 
despite  the  problems,  is  an  important 
and  growing  source  of  revenue,  he  has 
set  up  one  individual  to  whom  all  such 
ads  would  be  directed,  for  servicing.  He 
is  also  planning  to  put  that  individual’s 
name  on  the  invoice  should  questions 
such  as  those  cited  above,  arise. 

• 

Format  changes  made 
by  Louisville  Times 

The  altered  format  and  content 
changes  of  the  Louisville  Times  were 
introduced  to  readers  March  31,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  multimedia  promotional 
campaign  saturating  local  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  billboard  advertising  for  two 
weeks,  to  be  followed  by  a  10-week  cam¬ 
paign  promoting  the  Courier- Journal 
and  the  Sunday  Courier- Journal  & 
Louisville  Times. 

Changes  developed  by  managing 
editor  Michael  J.  Davies  and  his  staff 
include:  A  news  summary  and  index 
occupying  frem  one-third  to  a  half  of 
page  one;  labeling  each  page  with  sub¬ 
ject  heading;  creation  of  a  new  enter¬ 
tainment  and  advice-oriented  section 
Monday  through  Friday  using  the  name 
of  each  day  as  title;  a  daily  column 
“The  Tipsheet”  to  guide  readers  toward 
what  to  do  and  where  to  go — or  not — in 
Louisville;  expanded  neighborhood  cov¬ 
erage;  daily  consumer  advertising  in¬ 
dex  keyed  to  products  and  service  offer¬ 
ed;  additional  of  several  features,  in¬ 
cluding  Jean  Dixon’s  horoscope  column 
and  a  sex-advice  column  by  Louisville 
gynecologist  Dr.  Robert  C.  Long. 

Van  A.  Cavett,  opinion  page  editor, 
announced  a  new  departure  on  March 
31  also,  terming  it  a  step  back  into  per¬ 
sonal  journalism  with  signed  editorials 
in  an  effort  to  bring  back  some  journal¬ 
istic  flavor  of  the  19th  century. 

He  explained  the  Times  will  sign 
some,  but  not  all,  of  the  staff-written 
opinion  articles.  Such  articles  will  be 
labeled  “Opinion  by  .  .  .”  Unsigned  edi¬ 
torials  will  continue  and  will  be  so 
identified.  Cavett  wrote  that,  “We  plan 
to  sign  articles  on  matters  which  we 
feel  strongly  about  as  individuals  and 
on  which  we  write  out  of  first-hand 
knowledge.” 

The  Opinion  announcement  noted 
that  “while  this  page  reflects  policies 
laid  dowm  by  Barry  Bingham  Jr.,  as 
editor  and  publisher,  it  rarely  contains 
any  direct  contribution  from  him.” 

• 

Boston  Globe  to  20^ 

The  Boston  Globe  will  raise  its  news¬ 
stand  price  to  20  cents  a  copy  from  15 
cents  on  weekdays  and  Saturdays,  effec¬ 
tive  April  7. 

The  subsidiary  of  Affiliated  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.  recently  raised  its  Sunday 
price  to  75  cents  a  copy  from  50  cents. 
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Direct  printing 

(Continmd  from  page  45) 


press  runs.  The  saddles  remain  on  the 
cylinders,  assuring  consistent  margins 
and  gutters.  Incidentally,  the  50  000 
copies  per  hour  press  has  never  thrown 
one  of  the  new  plates  or  saddles.  Still- 
visible  scars  on  the  pressroom  walls 
show  what  has  hanpened  occasionally 
in  the  past  (with  breaking  stereo¬ 
plates). 

Because  of  the  shallower  printing 
impression  and  insignificant  plate 
weight,  the  press  runs  better  and  blan¬ 
ket  wear  is  reduced.  Also,  the  96-page 
Goss  accelerates  faster  on  far  less 
current.  Start-up  used  to  draw  150 
amperes.  Now  it  seldom  reaches  90 
amps. 


Reasons  for  selection 

Discussing  reasons  for  choosing  the 
particular  equipment  purchased,  Jim 
Tucker,  production  manager,  pointed 
out,  “The  unlimited  potential — up  to  an 
eventual  electronic  newsroom,”  of  the 
$300,000  photocomp  equipment  centered 
around  a  Tal-Star  (Computer  System 
augmented  by  Photon  typesetters. 

Tucker  also  mentioned  three  specific 
advantages  of  this  new  type  saddle.  It 
does  not  distort  under  press  stresses 
because  it  is  precision  cast,  ratber  than 
roll-formed,  of  aircraft  alloy  aluminum 
and  is  machined  to  an  accuracy  of 
±.0005;  the  exclusive  Beach  Pin  Regis¬ 
tration  System  assures  repetitive  accu¬ 
racy  from  original  negative  through 
all  processing  steps  and  throughout  the 
entire  press  run ;  fingertip  mounting  of 
plates  requires  no  Lock-up  tools. 

Since  there  may  be  readers  who  are 
not  yet  familiar  with  the  simple  proce¬ 
dures  involved  in  the  new  combination 
of  photo  comnosition  and  direct  offset- 
like  relief  printing,  a  brief  rundown  of 
operations  at  The  Bakersfield  Califor¬ 
nian  follows. 

Editorial  and  advertising  copy  are 
keyboarded  on  six  .AKI  Autocomp  CIM- 
80  machines  which  produce  “raw” 
punched  tape  without  line  justifica¬ 
tion.  This  tane  is  proof-read  on  Hen¬ 
drix  EDS/5700  Visual  Display  Termi¬ 
nals  whose  operators  can  delete,  cor¬ 
rect.  add  to  or  re-arrange  the  text 
as  desired.  .4t  this  point,  the  original 
raw  tape  is  discarded  and  a  new,  cor¬ 
rected  tape  is  prepared  automatically. 

Via  an  Interface  to  a  Tal-Star  Com¬ 
puter  which  .\DS  Format  adds  such 
necessary  commas  as  well  as  justifica¬ 
tion  and  hyphenation.  This  information 
is  fed  to  one  of  three  Photon  Paceset¬ 
ters.  which  produce  type  on  paper 
(positive)  film. 

Drawings,  veloxes  and  phototype 
developed  on  paper  are  assembled  into 
full-page  pasteups  of  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  material.  An  automatic,  pre¬ 
programmed  Chemco  Spartan  III  Cam¬ 
era  Shoots  the  pasteups  through  an 
anamorphic  lens  which  provides  con¬ 
trolled  shrink  of  width  only.  It  elimi¬ 
nates  need  for  guessing  how  much 
water  may  be  in  a  mat  (not  now  used) 


and  allows  pre-press  registration  simi¬ 
lar  to  offset.  In  other  words,  the  paste¬ 
up  is  made  to  standard  format  but  the 
camera  provides  a  negative  of  actual 
printing  size. 

Silver  recovery  unit 

Rotating  the  pasteup  frame  into 
shooting  position  activates  lights,  cam¬ 
era  and  film  transport.  The  negative 
is  transported  automatically  through 
various  steps  in  a  Pako  Processor  and 
comes  out  dry,  ready  for  plate  making. 
Small  but  worthwhile  savings  are 
achieved  by  a  silver  recovery  unit. 

The  page  negative  is  now  registered 
on  a  Reach  Two-Hole  Negative  Regis¬ 
ter  Punch.  This  punches  two  holes 
through  both  negative  and  unexposed 
plate  —  and  these  holes  govern  accu¬ 
rate  registration  through  all  future 
processes.  It  is  the  start  of  an  “offset” 
registration  system  for  use  on  a  con¬ 
verted  letterpress. 

The  Napp  plate  is  an  aluminum- 
backed  sheet  of  plastic  sensitive  only 
to  a  narrow  band  of  the  ultra-violet 
spectrum.  It  can,  therefore,  be  exposed 
in  a  normally  lighted  room.  Plates  are 
burned  from  negatives  on  either  of  two 
Napp  Plate  Exposure  Units  whose 
light  integrators  figure  exposure  auto¬ 
matically.  Exposed  areas  harden  under 
the  ultra-violet  light  to  form  a  raised 
printing  surface.  Unexposed  areas  are 
water-soluble. 

Three  Napp  Washers  use  plain  tap 
water  to  remove  unsensitized  areas  of 


plates.  Washed  plates  go  into  three 
Napp  Ovens  for  drying,  and  hardening 
by  ultra-violet  light. 

Next,  each  plate  receives  twelve  more 
holes  on  a  Beach  Multiple  Punch.  The 
total  of  fourteen  holes  assures  perfect 
register  as  Beach  equipment  is  used 
to  shear  all  four  sides  of  the  plate 
and  flange  both  ends  for  attachment 
to  the  press  saddle. 

Loads  of  up  to  10  plates  are  sent  to 
the  pi’essroom  two  floors  lielow  on  the 
original  stereo  plate  conveyor.  The  trip 
takes  about  32  seconds. 

Plates  are  mounted  on  Beach  Saddles 
by  merely  depressing  two  spring-loaded 
buttons.  .4  built-in  system  holds  them 
securely  under  tension. 

While  learning  to  use  the  lightweight 
plates  and  saddles  is  not  difficult,  some 
emnloyes  resist  the  new  techniques.  The 
Californian  has  gone  to  great  lengths 
in  its  attempts  to  help  the  employes 
in  the  conversion  process.  The  manage¬ 
ment  has  tried  to  instill  pride  in 
greater  production  and  provided  plea¬ 
santer  working  conditions. 

• 

Meredith  asks  FCC 
to  OK  tv  station  sale 

Meredith  Corp.  requested  Federal 
Communications  Commission  permission 
to  sell  an  Omaha  television  station, 
WOW-tv,  to  a  unit  of  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  owns  the  .Son  Frati- 
ciKco  Chronicle,  for  $9.2  million. 


Doubledoy 

Medio 

Soys: 


YOUR 


NEWSR4PGR 


MAV^BE  AGOLD  MINE  TODAi: 
BET  WHAT  ABOUT  TOMORROW? 


Contact: 

Don  Molcolnn 
1224  Tronquillo  Dnve 
DoIIqs  Texos  75218 
214  324-4231  or 
214  233-4334 

Conwoy  Croig 
31 14  Kniqht  Robin 
Son  Antonio  Texos  78209 
512  824  5528  or 
512  434  9468 


It  s  o  seller  s  market  for  newspoper  owners  But  when  will  the  rising 
costs  of  publishing  chonge  the  picture^ 

Now  IS  not  the  time  to  woit  if  you  re  considering  selling  or  merging. 
Contoct  Doubledoy  Medio  We  II  send  you  on  evoluotion  form  with¬ 
out  obligotion  ond  onswer  oil  your  questions  in  strictest  confidence 
If  you  decide  to  cosh  in  on  the  seller  s  morket  you  II  ensure  your 
best  opportunities  by  listing  with  Doubledoy  Were  o  highly  sophis- 
ticoted  brokeroge  firm  with  vast  experience  in  selling  newspoper 
properties.  We  ve  got  onxious  buyers  willing  to  pay  top  dollor  to  buy 
or  merge  with  owners  of  newspoper  properties  of  oil  sizes. 

Find  out  how  much  of  o  gold  mine  you  might  hove  while  the 
rush  losts 


Doubleday  Media 

DroKersof  ITadio  TV  CATV  and  Newspaper  Properries 
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You  SAVE 

MAN  HOURS 
FLOOR  SPACE 
INVESTMENT  DOLLARS 


with  the  new 


Photopolymer 
Plate  System 


NEWS*PRINTER  II 


NEWS*PRINTER  II  (above  right) 

NAPP's  News*Printer  II  will  expose  two  photopolymer  plates  at  one 
time,  making  it  possible  to  handle  60-70  SINGLE  plates  per  hour  or 
30-35  DOUBLE  plates.  You  can  do  this  with  just  ONE  lamp,  too,  and 
eliminate  lamp  life  problems  that  plague  systems  which  require  TWO 
UV  light  sources,  one  of  which  may  be  fresh  and  the  other  on  its  “last 
legs."  No  water-cooling  problems  or  flickering  either;  and  its  UV 
metering  system  automatically  monitors  light  intensity. 


TW1N*STAR  WASHOUT  UNIT 

This  Twin*Star  Unit  is  capable  of  washing  four  SINGLES  or  two 
DOUBLE  plates  at  one  time.  For  .030  Direct  printing,  that  means 
40-45  single  plates  per  hour  or  20-25  double  plates.  For  .040  Pattern 
plates,  it  means  30-35  single  plates  per  hour  or  15-20  doubles  -  saving 
manpower  and  speeding  up  the  washout  process. 


TWIN*STAR  WASHOUT  UNIT 


TWIN*STAR  DRYING  UNIT 

Like  its  companions  in  NAPP's  Twin*Star  System,  this  unit  will  handle 
either  SINGLES  or  DOUBLE  plates.  This  provides  you  with  an  hourly 
production  capability  of  25-30  singles  or  12-16  double  plates  for  .030 
direct  printing  and  20-25  single  or  10-15  double  plates  per  hour  for 
.040  Pattern  plates. 


For  more  information  about  this  or  other  NAPP  Systems,  call  or  write 
Dyke  Kramer,  Sales  Administrator,  or  your  NAPP  representative. 


TWIN*STAR  DRYING  UNIT 


SYSTEMS  (USA)  INC. 


P.O.  Box  246,  San  Marcos,  CA  92069  .  (714)  744-4387 


The  newsprint  picture 

By  Joseph  F.  Prcnclergast,  Jr. 


I  will  attempt  to  put  the  newsprint 
situation  into  proper  perspective  for 
you. 

The  price  of  30  pound  newsprint  in 
the  East  is  now  generally  $260  per  short 
ton.  I  believe  Bowater  is  sticking  with 
their  announced  price  of  $270.  The  West, 
since  .January  1,  no  longer  enjoys  their 
previous  price  advantage  over  the  East 
and  the  price  out  there  is  $280 — $20 
over  the  East.  The  32  pound  newsprint 
still  being  manufactured  ranges  from 
$225  a  ton  here  in  Texas  up  to  approx 
imately  $244  a  ton  in  other  areas  of 
the  South.  The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on 
these  increases  when  we  began  hearing 
new  magic  numbers  as  to  the  price 
that  would  be  necessary. 

To  bring  on  more  capacity — news¬ 
print  capacity  we  know  we  are  going 
to  need  in  the  years  ahead;  that  new 
price  tag  for  30  pound  newsprint  is 
in  the  range  of  $290  to  $320  a  ton.  I 
have  even  heard  higher  figures.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  today,  more  than  ever  before, 
newsprint  represents  the  costliest  and 
most  important  raw  material  used  in 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper. 

1974  outlook 


ures  for  1974  have  been  calculated  each 
month,  using  the  average  basis  weight 
for  1974  compared  to  the  average  for 
the  same  period  in  1973. 

In  his  report  “The  U.S.  Economy  and 
Newspaper  Growth”  dated  October  24, 
1974,  Dr.  Udell  says  that: 

“U.S.  newsprint  consumption  in 
1974,  adjusted  for  the  change  of  basis 
weight,  is  likely  to  approach  the  record 
consumption  of  last  year — around  10,- 
500,000  tons.  However,  the  growth  of 
current  consumption  has  been  limited 
by  recessionary  economic  conditions  and 
the  continuation  of  newsprint  conserva¬ 
tion  measures  adopted  in  the  latter 
months  of  1973.  If  the  economy  and  ad¬ 
vertising  lineage  hold  during  the  last 
quarter  of  this  year,  consumption  w’ill 
reach  10,500,000  tons.  However,  a  fur¬ 
ther  decline  of  economic  conditions 
could  bring  consumption  down  one  to 
two  percent  below  1973.”  We  know  that 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1974  was  down 
and  total  newsprint  consumption  for 
the  year  declined  1.3  percent — just  as 
Dr.  Udell  predicted.  I  believe  this  rep¬ 
resents  a  strong  showing  in  a  year 
when  many  businesses  fell  well  behind 


occur — would  reduce  the  demand  for 
newsprint,  it  appears  that  the  major 
limiting  factor  is  newsprint  supply.  In 
fact,  strike  activity  in  the  newsprint 
or  railroad  industry  could  produce  se¬ 
vere  shortages  during  1975.” 

Total  North  American  capacity  for 
1975  is  estimated  at  13.9  million  tons. 
Potential  production,  however,  will  be 
about  500,000  tons  less  than  rated 
capacity.  The  potential  production  fig¬ 
ures  more  accurately  reflect  practical 
capacity  based  on  producers’  expecta¬ 
tions  as  to  what  they  will  be  able  to 
make.  These  lower  figures  amounting 
to  13.4  million  tons  reflect  current  op¬ 
erating  experience  (minor  labor  diffi¬ 
culties,  availability  of  wood  and  chem¬ 
ical  supplies  and  shifts  of  newsprint 
capacity  to  other  grades.)  They  do  not 
make  allowances  for  strikes,  floods  and 
other  events  that  cannot  be  forecast 
but  which  can  shut  down  a  mill. 

While  it  now  appears  that  supply  will 
be  ample  in  1975,  publishers  should  not 
be  over-optimistic.  Labor  contracts, 
both  in  the  mills  and  the  woods,  are 
being  negotiated  in  1975  and  from  all 
reports  they  are  not  going  to  be  easy 
and  mill  strikes  remain  a  real  possi¬ 
bility.  You  will  recall  newsprint  mill 
strikes  in  1973  wiped  out  over  600,000 
tons  of  newsprint.  In  addition,  rail  dis¬ 
ruptions  are  still  possible  by  certain 
railroad  unions  in  the  months  ahead. 


_  their  1973  performance  levels.  I  think  I  believe  publishers  would  be  well  ad- 
In  discussing  newsprint  for  1974,  it 
is  important  to  note  that  the  majority 
of  newsprint  manufacturers  in  North 

America  changed  from  32_to  30  pound  •  ^qUipiTieril 

basis  weight  newsprint.  This  is  a  re- 


PIsnt  •  equipment 


source  management  step  taken  by  the 
newsprint  manufacturers  to  conserve 
wood  supply  and  energy.  Such  a  change 
reduces  the  tonnage  capacity  of  a  mill 
or  a  newsprint  machine  by  about  6.3 
percent.  However,  it  only  affects  the 
tonnage  statistics;  it  does  not  change 
in  any  significant  way  the  amount  of 
printed  surface  area  of  newsprint  pro¬ 
duced.  It  simply  requires  less  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  less  energy. 

If  we  merely  published  newsprint 
tonnage  figures  for  1974  as  they  were 
reported  and  compared  them  to  the 
same  month  in  1973,  thev  would  show 
a  substantial  decline.  We  would  not, 
however,  be  comparing  apples  with  ap¬ 
ples.  In  addition,  such  raw  statistics 
could  easily  be  misunderstood  to  imply 
a  decline  in  acceptability  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  medium  of  news  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Some  might  interpret  the  lower 
tonnage  figures  as  indicating  an  over¬ 
supply.  Both  of  these  conclusions,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  false.  If  we  can  produce 
the  same  amount  of  printed  matter  on 
6.3  percent  fewer  tons  of  newsprint, 
this  in  no  way  implies  any  decline  in 
acceptability  of  the  newspaper.  In  or¬ 
der  to  show  figures  for  1974  compar¬ 
able  to  those  for  1973,  equivalent  fig- 

Joscph  H.  Prendergast  Jr.  gave  this 
assessment  of  the  newsprint  situation 
in  a  speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  re¬ 
cently.  He  is  manager,  traffic  and  news¬ 
print  department  of  the  American 


it  speaks  well  of  Dr.  Udell’s  predic¬ 
tion,  especially  when  you  consider  all 
the  economic  uncertainty  that  has  pre¬ 
vailed  for  so  long  now. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  also  that  a 
recent  survey  by  ANPA  revealed  that 
by  the  end  of  1974,  newspapers  would 
have  saved  approximately  500,000  tons 
of  newsprint  by  adoption  of  strong  in- 
plant  conservation  measures.  Were  it 
not  for  these  conservation  efforts — im¬ 
plemented  as  a  result  of  the  newsprint 
shortage  in  1973,  the  continuing  tight 
supply  in  1974,  and  rapidly  rising 
prices — total  consumption  for  the  year 
just  past  would  have  reached  the  10.9 
million  tons  level  or  3.4  percent  more 
than  1974. 

1975  prospects 

Looking  to  1975,  Dr.  Udell  in  his 
October  1974  report  said:  “There  is 
little  likelihood  of  further  growth  if 
there  is  a  lack  of  over-all  economic  ex¬ 
pansion.  In  addition,  the  increased  cost 
of  newsprint  and  the  tight  supnlv  situ¬ 
ation  are  limiting  factors  in  the  year 
ahead.  Several  newsprint  machines  are 
being  shifted  to  other  grades  of  paner, 
the  Scandinavians  are  pulling  out  of 
the  U.S.  market,  and  there  may  be  a 
world-wide  shortage  of  pulp.  Under 
these  conditions,  there  is  little  room 
for  an  expansion  of  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  even  if  the  U.S.  economy  were  to 
resume  real  growth,  as  many  econo¬ 
mists  predict. 


vised  to  maintain  adequate  stock  lev¬ 
els  and  not  let  them  be  depleted-  I  do 
not  think  they  can  afford  to  do  other¬ 
wise. 

Long-range  future 

In  his  recent  report.  Dr.  Udell  says 
his  projected  13,100,000  tons  trend  of 
demand  estimate  for  1980  still  appears 
reasonable — if  capacity  is  there.  This 
is  obviouslv  far  above  the  present  ca¬ 
pacity  available  to  supply  U.S.  needs. 
However,  we  hone  and  we  believe  the 
newsprint  manufacturers  will  gradu¬ 
ally  add  the  capacity  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  customers.  The  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  newsprint  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  are  rapidly  improving 
from  a  situation  that  was  quite  un¬ 
satisfactory.  As  economics  improve,  the 
incentive  to  add  capacity  will  also  im¬ 
prove.  Somewhere  out  there  is  some 
entrepreneur  just  waiting  to  jump  in 
to  take  advantage  of  the  demand  we 
know  is  coming. 

I  look  at  the  recent  take-over  of 
Price  Paper  by  Abitibi  as  a  sign  that 
newsprint  manufacturers  are  commit¬ 
ted  to  staying  in  the  newsprint  busi¬ 
ness.  If  there  was  no  future  in  news¬ 
print  why  did  this  acquisition  come 
about?  I  think  additional  capacity  will 
come,  but  the  manufacturers  have  been 
burned  before  with  surplus  capacity 
and  I  think  they  are  doing  their  ut¬ 
most  to  see  that  they  do  not  find  them¬ 
selves  in  this  position  again.  As  a  re- 
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NEW! 

Free  64  page 
MPS  paste-up 
catalog! 

Get  your  neu.'  1975  MPS  Catalog  showing  light 
tables,  assembly  tables,  storage  cabinets— border 
tapes  and  grid  sheets— waxers.  trimmers,  paste¬ 
up  tools,  tape  winders,  and  un  winders— all  the 
things  you  need  for  paste  up. 

Good  Hell'S  about  sailings,  too.  For  example, 
you  can  save  over  5()%  on  border  tapes  alone. 

You  can  combine  your  quantity  purchases  on 
many  products  to  save  even  more. 

“Drop  us  a  note.  Or 
call.  We'll  send  you 
this  new  catalog  right 
away.  Look  us  over  — 
you  may  save  even 
more  than  you  think.” 

James  Rezabek 
President 


MPS 


Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Company 

4640  N.  Olcott,  Chicago,  111.  60656 
(312)867  4646 


Front-end  systems  go 
live  at  two  dailies 


The  Harris  corporation  announced  in 
June  of  1974,  at  the  ANPA/RI  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  Conference,  a  new 
low  cost  front-end  system  for  news¬ 
papers  in  the  under  50,000  circulation 
range. 

The  system  was  named  the  Harris 
2500/20  and  utilized  up  to  16  Harris 
1500  VDTs.  Total  devices  on  the  system 
can  go  to  24  with  the  system  capability 
including;  news  copy  storage  and  re¬ 
trieval,  automatic  storj'  numbering  and 
directory  up-date,  on/line  wire  service 
storage  and  retrieval,  on/line  photo¬ 
typesetting,  on/line  display  advertising 
layout  through  the  Harris  2200  system, 
classified  processing  with  on/ screen 
hyphenation  and  lineage,  business  re¬ 
ports,  ad  entry-storage-correction,  and 
update  of  classified  section  along  with 
additional  capabilities. 

During  January  of  1975  two  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Lee  Enterprises  group 
installed  and  put  on/stream  the  first 
2500/20  systems. 

The  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune,  a 
seven  day  paper  with  35,000  circulation, 
implemented  the  Harris  2500/20  sys¬ 
tem  in  its  newsroom. 

Operational  in  five  days 

Robert  Spacek,  Tribune  technical 
services  coordinator,  directed  the  sys¬ 
tem  implementation  in  cooperation  with 
Robert  Walters,  Harris  technical  repre¬ 
sentative.  Spacek  and  Walters,  with 
help  from  the  Lee  Enterprises  technical 
staff,  had  the  system  operational  only 
five  days  after  delivery. 

At  that  point,  emphasis  was  shifted 


Tacks  on  the  Circulation 
Manager’s  Chair? 


Those  wonderful  kids  —  your  carriers 
—  can  be  a  pain  in  the  .  .  .  neck.  They  start 
congregating  in  the  mailroom,  on  street 
corners  and  in  homes  right  after  school 
lets  out,  bursting  with  unburncHf  energy. 
Horseplay  that  sometimes  gets  out  of 
hand,  pranks  and  noise.  Lots  of  noise. 
Some  days  you  don't  worry  about  whether 
they  get  the  supplements  inserted  and 
their  routes  delivered  on  time.  You're  glad 
just  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Now  there's  a  way  to  eliminate  car¬ 
rier  waiting  areas  and  get  the  kids  out  on 
the  street  fast. 

The  Stepper-Pak  Bundle-Bagg  System 
collates,  folds,  weather  wraps,  ties  and 
Bundle-Baggs  a  route's  worth  of  papers  for 
home  delivery  15  to  20  times  faster  than 
hand  operations. 

Up  to  50*^  of  carrier  on-the-job  time 
is  eliminated.  Call  for  details  on  how  you 
can  subsidize  this  equipment. 


(913)  782-2580 
P.O.  Box  103 
(TIathe,  KS  66061 


to  applications  training  by  Harris  per¬ 
sonnel  and  Mae  Smith,  Tribune  copy 
supervisor.  Classes  were  held  on  a  small 
group  basis  with  each  desk  going  on¬ 
line  right  after  the  application  session. 

After  the  third  day  of  training,  and 
11  days  after  the  hardware  was  un¬ 
crated,  the  Tribune  put  out  its  first 
edition  entirely  on  video  terminals. 

Spacek  said  that  many  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  bugs  anticipated  with  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  were  worked  out  as  they  cropped 
up  with  the  help  of  Harris  software 
specialists  in  Melbourne,  Fla.  Spacek 
said  there  are  imperfections  still  to  be 
worked  out,  and  that  newsroom  person¬ 
nel  have  been  patient  during  the  intro¬ 
duction. 

The  Tribune’s  2500/20  system  in¬ 
cludes  11  Harris  1500  terminals,  six 
of  which  are  at  fixed  positions,  and 
five  are  on  portable  tables.  The  copy 
processing  unit  employs  a  PDP-11/35 
with  a  moving-head  disc  drive.  It  is 
backed  up  by  a  spare  11/35. 

The  system  uses  paper  tape  output 
to  drive  Photon  Mark  II  Pacesetters, 
with  plans  to  go  to  a  hard-wire  mode  in 
the  near  future. 

Wire  service  tape  is  introduced 
selectively  into  the  system  via  a  Harris 
reader.  Copies  of  articles  are  available 
at  any  point  from  a  Versatec  electro¬ 
static  printer. 

Seventeen  directories 

Tribune  editor  Robert  Gallagher  en¬ 
listed  the  help  of  his  staff  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  directories  (17)  and  type¬ 
setting  formats  (30)  to  be  used  initially 
in  the  system. 

Gallagher  said  the  experience  gained 
by  the  newsroom  staff  using  the  Harris 
1100  terminals  for  the  past  year  facili¬ 
tated  the  quick  acceptance  of  the  2500/ 
20  system. 

Hook  said  plans  are  under  way  to 
add  another  terminal  to  the  newsroom 
and  three  terminals  for  classified  ad 
takers  when  the  software  for  the  clas¬ 
sified  program  is  available.  The  Trib¬ 
une  is  using  Harris  1100  terminals  for 
the  regeneration  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  interim. 

At  the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe- 
Gazette,  an  evening  paper  with  25,000 
circulation,  the  newsroom  staff  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  working  with  the  Har¬ 
ris  1100  VDTs  for  over  a  year. 

All  wire  copy  has  been  edited  on  the 
1100  terminals  since  early  1974  and 
copy  origination  was  performed  from 
the  first  days  the  VDTs  were  opera¬ 
tional. 

It  was  almost  an  anti-climax  when 
the  2500/20  system  arrived  by  truck 
from  Florida  in  January  1975.  'The  sys¬ 
tem  included  the  PDP  11/35  computer 
with  a  2.4  million  character  moving 
head  disc  and  11  Harris  1500  VDTs 
plus  a  back-up  PDP  11/35. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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asktlieb^mw& 

Ask  what  inks  they  use  with  their  big  web  offset  presses  for  metropolitan  newspapers.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  they’ll  say  “U.S.  Web  Offset  Inks.”  And  not  just  the  big  ones.  Any  size  news  web 


offset  press  runs  better  and  prints  better  with  U.S.  Inks.  Because  of  their  high  quality  and  un¬ 
usual  uniformity  from  batch  to  batch.  That’s  why  they’re  the  best-selling  web  offset  inks  for 


newspapers  today.  You  get  great  on-press  performance  from  U.S.  web  offset  inks  in  black  or 
color,  heatset  or  non-heatset,  d-aily  newspaper  or  commercial  plant.  Write  for  a  sample  kit  for¬ 


mulated  for  your  press  and  paper  stock. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation  US 

343  Murray  Hill  Pkwy..E.  Rutherford,  NJ.;  Cincinnati,  0.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-  ■/  ^  . 


Front-end  systems 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


Harris  and  Lee  technicians  met  daily 
with  Sturm,  Walk  and  Schile,  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Globe-Gazette,  to  outline 
the  progress  being  made  in  getting  the 
system  “up.” 

Newsroom  training 

The  Harris  applications  specialist 
arrived  January  13  and  the  first  news¬ 
room  training  session  was  held  that  day 
with  Cole,  news-editor.  Walk  and  three 
members  of  the  copy  desk.  The  first 
useable  piece  of  editorial  copy — a  short 
editorial — was  run  through  the  system 
that  day. 

A  department-by-department  train¬ 
ing  program  was  initiated  with  the 
application  specialist  and  by  Jan.  16 
the  entire  newsroom  had  received  ini¬ 
tial  training.  Also  during  this  period 
Cole  worked  closely  with  Pete  Koenigs- 
feld.  Systems  coordinator,  and  Harris 
representatives  on  the  first  formats. 

By  January  18  there  were  eight 
VDTs  (plus  the  five  1100s)  operating 
in  the  newsroom.  The  down  periods 
were  frustrating  and  considerable  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  weeks,  but  the  1100s 
were  used  as  backup  and  the  people 
responded  well  to  the  break-in  period. 

By  February  the  three  “extra”  1100s 
were  gone  and  the  entire  news  product 
was  being  produced  on  the  two  remain¬ 
ing  1100s  and  nine  1500s.  A  tenth  1500 
was  moved  into  the  copy  service  depart¬ 
ment  in  mid-February  and  the  11th 
1500  was  in  the  technical  department 
were  it  was  being  used  to  work  on 
formats  and  monitoring  the  system. 

The  use  of  the  Video  display  termi¬ 
nals  within  the  newsroom  breaks  down 
like  this: 

•  The  two-man  sports  department 
uses  one  of  the  1100s  to  edit  wire  copy 
and  also  for  original  text  processing 
from  7  a.m.  until  they  are  through 
about  11  a.m.  The  department  also  has 
one  of  the  1500s  during  the  same  period. 

•  The  second  1100  is  used  for  orig¬ 
inal  copy  preparation  for  reading  wire 
tape. 

•  Four  of  the  1500s  are  used  on  the 
copy  desk  (four-man  desk)  for  most  of 
the  morning.  At  least  one  of  these  VDTs 
is  free  for  other  use  in  the  afternoon. 

•  Three  of  the  1500s  are  used  on  the 
city  desk  (four-man  desk)  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  day.  If  a  fourth  VDT 
is  needed  as  reporters  come  in  off  beats, 
the  VDT  from  sports  or  one  off  the 
copy  desk  is  freed. 

•  One  1500  is  used  on  the  general 
desk  (two-man  desk)  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day.  The  two  members  of  this 
desk  try  to  schedule  work  so  that  they 
use  this  one  tube  interchangeably. 

The  system  has  not  changed  the 
Globe-  Gazette  deadlines.  The  first  of 
two  editions  has  a  1  p.m.  press  run  and 
the  second  edition  has  a  3  p.m.  press 
run.  Material  processed  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  a  reporter  as  late  as  12:15 
p.m.  will  still  make  the  first  press  run 
at  1  p.m. 
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This  8'"  magnetic  disc  and  Shaffstail  get  rid  of  messy 
paper  tape  forever . . .  records  8  hours  of  wire  . . . 
and  retrieves  any  story  in  less  than  12  seconds 


Imagine  the  sheer  luxury,  not  to 
mention  the  economy,  of  retriev¬ 
ing  and  editing  a  wire  service 
story  without  ever  having  to  touch 
an  inch  of  paper  tape.  Which  is 
what  you  can  do  when  you  have 
a  Shaffstail  magnetic  disc  system 
electronically  recording  wire 
service  for  you. 

When  the  editing  terminal 
retrieves  the  story  from  the  disc, 
there  are  no  mistakes  such  as  the 
errors  that  frequently  occur  with 
paper  tape  readers.  All  you  do  is 
dial  the  story  number.  Never 
again  will  you  waste  time  cutting, 
rolling  and  pegging  paper  tape. 

One  Shaffstail  magnetic  disc 
can  record  200,000  characters 


without  error  or  breakdown — no 
capstan  trouble  with  a  magnetic 
disc  system.  Even  “raw”  material 
savings  is  substantial.  Discs  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again — up 
to  a  fantastic  one  billion  charac¬ 
ters!  Switch  from  a  mountain  of 
paper  tape  to  a  simple  8"  mag¬ 
netic  disc  in  less  than  one  day. 
Save  time,  money  and  tempers. 
Phone  or  send  for  our  Bulletin  . 


Shaffst:all  Corporation 

5149  East  65th  Street  •  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46220 
Phone  (317)  251-1476 


1 

Suit  asks  court 
to  rescind  sale 
of  Hartford  Times 

The  Repister  Publishing  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn,  has  filed  a  lawsuit  in 
Superior  Court,  New  Haven,  asking 
that  its  purchase  of  the  Hartford 
Times  from  the  Gannett  Co.  be  re¬ 
scinded. 

The  Register  suit,  filed  April  4, 
charges  that  Gannett  used  “fraud  and 
misrepresentation”  to  overcharge  it  by 
$6,956,792  for  the  Hartford  Times.  The 
newspaper  was  acquired  by  Register 
Publishing,  publisher  of  the  New  Ha¬ 
ven  Register,  on  October  10,  1973  for 
$7,000,000. 

A  $1.3  million  legal  action  was  filed 
by  Gannett  Co.  on  April  15,  1974 
against  the  Register  Publishing  Co.  to 
collect  “unspecified  amounts  of  quick 
assets”  totalling  $1,319,412.  At  that 
time,  Gannett  reported  receiving  $5,- 
131,568  frim  the  Register  Co.  as  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  Times.  This  suit  is  still 
pending. 

The  Register  complaint  was  filed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company,  in  answer  to 
the  suit  now  pending  in  the  state  court 
in  which  the  late  Richard  S.  Jackson 
and  other  members  of  the  Jackson  fam¬ 
ily  seek  to  have  the  Register  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  purchase  of  the  Times  voided. 

In  its  cross  complaint,  the  Register 
company  charges  that  Gannett  officials 
at  the  Times  falsified  paid  circulation 
records,  annual  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ments,  and  balance  sheets  to  show  that 
greater  assets  than  the  Times  pos¬ 
sessed. 

“As  a  result  of  these  falsifications 
and  their  effect  upon  the  value  of  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  stock,  the  Register  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  charges  that  the  $7  mil¬ 
lion  purchase  price  exceeded  the  true 
value  of  the  Times  by  $6,956,792,”  the 
Register  company  said  in  a  statement. 
The  Register  company  charges  that 
the  losses  of  the  Times  for  1971  and 
1972  were  understated  by  about  $180,- 
000,  and  that  the  total  assets  showed 
in  the  balance  sheet  of  September  30, 
1973,  a  document  which  was  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  purchase  of  the  Times, 
were  overstated  by  at  least  $3,922,442. 

Douglas  McCorkindale,  Gannett  vice- 
president  and  general  counsel,  denied 
the  charges,  noting  that  the  counter¬ 
claim  was  “part  and  parcel  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  litigation  since  the  sale.” 


Arbor  Day  winner 

The  Arbor  Day  Foundation,  headed 
by  Stewart  Udall,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  will  present  its  National 
.4rbor  Day  media  award  to  the  Omaha 
World-Herald.  The  paper  has  printed 
and  distributed  10  000  copies  of  “Trees 
Now,”  a  booklet  designed  to  encourage 
treeplanting,  in  the  past  three  years. 
Fred  Thomas,  special  projects  editor 
and  editorial  columnist  for  the  World- 
Herald,  wrote  most  of  the  stories. 


IT’S  NO  COINCIDENCE 
THAT  THE  BEST  PLATE 
MAKE-UP  EQUIPMENT  IS 
ALSO  MADE  BY  BEACH 

Beach’s  Make-Up  equipment  offers  many  time¬ 
saving  advantages  and  greater  ease  in  preparing 
shallow  relief  plates  for  use  with  Beach  Saddles. 


Model  4560:  AUTOMATIC 
SHEAR,  PUNCH  &  BRAKE. 

Pneumatically  operated  . . . 
will  shear . . .  punch  and 
form  the  plate  in  15  seconds. 


Model  6000C: 
PORTABLE 
PUNCH.  Used  to 
pre-punch  blank 
plates  or  negs. 


Write  for  complete  catalog. 

BtfICH 
inUfflCTUIllflG  COliP.I 


No.  /  Supplier  of  Saddles  &  Related  Equipment 


6880  C  Oran  Circle 
Buena  Park,  CA  90621 
Tel:  714-522-2807 


Model  6000A: 
PUNCH.  Punches 
plate  on  both  ends 
in  register  with 
copy. 


Model  6500.  LIGHT 
TABLE  PUNCH. 

Designed  to  punch 
registration  holes 
in  negs. 


Model  4000: 
SHEAR.  Cuts  plate 
square  and  true  to 
register  holes. 


Model  5000A: 
BRAKE.  Forms 
plate  at  both  ends 
to  proper  length  at 
the  same  time. 
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WIN  FAME  AND  HONOR 
FOR  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 


. . .  and  nearly  $1,000,000  in 

cash  prizes  for  your  entries  in 
180  journalism  awards  competitions 

Order  your  copy  of  the 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1975  DIRECTORY  OF 
JOURNALISM  AWARDS 


editor  «  put.ll**'*' 


r  isr?5  % 

Directory  ^ 

of  Joamalism  ^ 

Jisraxds  M 


prizes  •  SWWOS  •  OEAOLIRES 

SJuMNlSTS,  CARTOONISTS 

$3  per  copy 


Includes  sponsors,  deadlines,  periods,  prizes, 
previous  winners,  and  where  to  send  entries  for 
journalism  competitions  open  to  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers,  editorial  and  opinion  columnists  and 
cartoonists. 


53  PER  COPY 


($2.25  per  copy  for 
orders  of  10 
or  more  copies.) 


Please  send  check 


or  money  order  with  coupon  below: 


Book  Dept.,  Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022 


Please  send  me. 


Awards.  My  payment  of  $. 


.copies  of  Directory  of  Journalism 
-  Is  enclosed. 


Name 


Address 
City - 


-State 


S.  Korea  and  the  press 

By  Norman  Thorpe 

In  South  Korea,  the  struggle  between  government  and 
the  press  continues.  The  latest  round  holds  significant 
impact  for  American  journalists  concerned  about  full 
j  coverage  of  news  on  the  peninsula.  A  new  Korean  law 
provides  possible  first-offense  penalties  of  seven  years’ 
imprisonment  and  ten  years’  suspension  of  civil  rights 
'  for  any  Korean  who  criticizes  the  government,  govem- 
'  ment  officials,  or  the  President,  while  speaking  to  foreign- 
j  ers  or  representatives  of  foreign  organizations — including 
foreign  journalists. 

I  Another  clause  of  the  same  law  extends  its  provisions 
I  to  Koreans  residing  or  visiting  abroad.  The  law  has  severe 
implications  for  Korean  residents  and  visitors  in  the  U.S., 
even  while  their  freedom  of  speech  is  guaranteed  by  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  if  they  have  any  intention  of  returning 
j  to  Korea. 

I  The  Korean  government  has  been  particularly  con- 
I  cemed  during  recent  weeks  about  foreign  press  reports  of 
'  torture  of  Korean  political  prisoners.  One  major  Korean 
figure,  dissident  poet  Kim  Chi-ha,  who  had  been  released 
I  from  life  imprisonment  on  February  15  in  a  general  am¬ 
nesty,  thereafter  spoke  so  widely  of  injustices  in  the 
country ’.s  legal  system  that  he  was  rearrested  on  March 
I  13,  after  less  than  a  month  of  freedom. 

I  Then  on  March  18  the  two  government  parties  without 
1  warning  introduced  in  the  National  Assembly  the  contro- 
1  versial  measure  prohibiting  criticism.  The  opposition  party 
said  the  measure  would  “gag  all  Koreans,’’  and  staged  a 
protest  sit-in  at  the  Assembly  rostrum.  That  evening 
government  party  legislators  entered  the  Assembly  dining 
room  and,  as  the  Korea  Times  reported,  “In  a  bizarre 
]  session  closed  to  the  opposition  New  Democratic  Party, 
about  eighty  ruling  lawmakers  (of  a  total  Assembly  mem- 
:  bership  of  219)  passed  the  bill  without  even  the  gavel, 
and  without  notice  of  session  to  the  NDP  (opposition) 
legislators.’’  The  new  prohibition  went  into  effect  as  of 
:  time  of  passage. 

In  other  developments  during  March,  some  eighty  jour¬ 
nalists  leading  campaigns  for  press  freedom  at  two  Seoul 
j  newspapers  were  dismissed  from  their  positions.  At  the 
Donff-A  Hho,  which  has  been  battling  a  government  ad¬ 
vertising  ban  since  December  (E&P,  Feb.  15),  the  paper 
first  fired  twenty  staff  members  in  early  March,  citing 
financial  difficulties.  A  mass  strike  by  150  other  staff 
members,  demanding  reinstatement  of  those  fired,  brought 
I  the  sacking  of  17  more  reporters.  After  six  days  the  com¬ 
pany  had  strikers  forcibly  removed  from  the  newspaper 
premises,  an  action  which  the  Journalists’  Association  of 
Korea  denounced  in  a  special  statement  as  “violent  and 
j  shocking.’’  According  to  reliable  sources,  the  Dong-A  man¬ 
agement  has  reached  an  agreement  with  the  government 
whereby  its  advertisers  will  be  permitted  to  return  if  the 
I  paper  will  yield  to  government  requests  for  moderation  in 
j  its  reportage. 

At  the  nearby  Chosun  Ilho,  more  than  forty  staff  mem- 
i  bers  were  fired  or  suspended  for  supporting  demands  for 
press  freedom.  Reporters  there  say  the  government  forced 
editor  Pang  Woo-yong  to  make  the  dismissals.  But  Pang, 
i  whose  paper’s  plant  and  offices  fill  the  lower  floors  of  the 
government-run  Koreana  Hotel,  denies  to  foreign  news¬ 
men  that  he  has  felt  any  government  pressure. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  ordered  an  end  to  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  weekly  house  organ  of  the  Journalists’  Asso- 
'  ciation  of  Korea  (JAK),  basing  the  suspension  order  on 
j  a  violation  of  laws  governing  publications.  In  a  separate 
case,  a  college  newspaper  was  also  stopped.  The  pres¬ 
tigious  National  Council  for  Restoration  of  Democracy 
j  has  termed  the  J.\K  paper’s  suspension  the  use  of  “open 
;  and  outright  force  on  the  press.’’  On  March  25  the  JAK’s 
i  legal  adviser,  well-known  law>’er  Han  Seung-hon,  was  ar- 
i  rested  under  suspicion  of  having  violated  the  Anti-(k)m- 
I  munist  Law  in  a  1972  article  in  a  popular  women’s  mag- 
1  azine. 
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N.Y.  Times  acts 
to  eliminate 
trouble  spots 

Despite  $389  million  press  revenues 
with  profits  of  $20  million,  the  hlew 
York  Times  is  faced  with  three  prob¬ 
lems:  The  nation’s  economy,  uncon- 
trolled  wholesaler  distribution  and  an 
anonymous  readership. 

But,  said  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger, 
publisher  and  president/chairman  of 
the  New  York  Times  Co.,  the  publish¬ 
ing  company  is  looking  to  lick  those 
problems  through  untapped  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue,  staff  cuts,  diversification 
and  expansion  including  its  new  Carl- 
stadt,  N.J.  plant. 

Speaking  on  a  radio  program  broad¬ 
cast  over  WHN  radio,  Sulzberger  said, 
“I  think  the  major  problem  is  the 
economy  itself.  Our  paper  is  a  rather 
expensive  newspaper.  Indeed  the  home 
delivery  price  is  considerably  more 
than  the  price  you  buy  it  at  the  news¬ 
stand,  which  is  really  almost  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  the  pictures  that  you  find  across 
the  country  with  other  newspapers.” 

A  second  major  problem,  he  said,  is 
that  “over  the  years  a  wholesaler  dis¬ 
tribution  system  has  grown  up  over 
which  we  have  no  control.  In  other 
words,  we  are  not  directly  dealing  with 
our  customers.  We  go  through  a  whole¬ 
saler.” 

And,  Sulzberger  added,  “We  really 
at  this  moment  don’t  know  who  all  our 
readers  are.  That’s  one  of  our  prob¬ 
lems.  We  want  to  get  to  know  our 
readers.  We  want  to  slowly  try  to  cap¬ 
ture  control  of  our  own  circulation 
destiny.” 

The  fact  that  many  Times  readers 
have  moved  to  the  New  York  suburbs 
is  also  a  problem,  he  said.  “We’ve  got 
to  go  out  there  and  find  them  and  deal 
with  them,”  he  said. 

Pari;  of  the  search  will  include  the 
new  Carlstadt,  N.J.  plant,  he  said, 
w^here  color  ability  will  be  added  to  the 
Times  and  eventual  distribution  will 
flow.  With  modem  equipment,  the  plant 
“will  be  a  place  where  we  can  have 
the  work  flow  through  the  way  it 
should,”  he  said. 

As  for  advertising,  the  Times  in 
1974  was  off  7  percent.  “We’re  looking 
for  different  sources  of  advertising  that 
we’ve  never  had  before,”  he  said. 
“We’ve  been  working  hard  to  develop 
food  pages  and  with  that  food  adver¬ 
tising  with  some  real  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess.  .  .  . 

The  newspaper  is  also  “after  other 
categories  of  advertising  ver>’  hard, 
that  are  holding  up  very  well,  like 
amusement  advertising,”  Sulzberger 
explained. 

“Apparently,  as  the  economy  gets 
sadder  and  sadder,  more  people  go  to 
the  movies,”  he  said. 

“Retail  advertising  at  our  market¬ 
place  is  very,  very  difficult  and  a  num- 


Construction  photos 
win  cash  awards 

A  news  photographer  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  was  awarded  first  prize  and 
$2000  in  the  national  construction  pho¬ 
tography  contest,  sponsored  annually 
by  the  Associated  General  Contractors 
of  America. 

Jack  Dykinga’s  winning  photograph 
was  selected  from  over  1000  entries 
submitted  by  amateur  and  professional 
photographers  throughout  the  U.S.  His 
published  photograph  shows  a  w’orker 
who  came  up  from  the  depth  of  80  feet, 
where  he  put  a  concrete  footing  into 
place.  Dykinga’s  prize  money  of  $1000 
was  doubled  because  his  photograph 
had  been  published. 

Second  place  was  awarded  to  Joel 
Hoo  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  for  his  pho¬ 
tograph  of  workers  reglazing  the  John 
Hancock  Tower  in  Boston.  Hoo,  a  free 
lance  photographer,  received  $750  in 
prize  money  for  his  unpublished  pho¬ 
tograph. 

Third  place  was  won  by  Marshall 
Marvelli  Jr.,  a  staff  photographer  for 
the  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald.  Mar¬ 
velli  received  $1000  for  his  photograph 
of  a  construction  worker  enjoying  his 
coffee  break.  Marvelli’s  prize  money  of 
$500  was  doubled  because  his  photo¬ 
graph  had  been  published  in  the  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald. 


ber  of  stores  have  just  gone  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  business.  And,  of  course, 
help  wanted  advertising  has  completely 
gone  away.” 

To  take  up  some  of  the  slack,  Sulz¬ 
berger  mentioned  staff  cuts.  “Over  tbe 
years  it  has  been  traditionally  easier 
to  give  something  away,  i.e.  put  an¬ 
other  person  on  the  job,  than  to  stand 
still  and  take  the  strike.  Now  this 
thing  has  come  back  to  haunt  us.” 

He  said,  however,  the  Newspaper 
Guild  would  not  be  facing  cuts,  but 
rather  other  areas  of  the  Times  5,000 
employees.  “I  would  say  that  we  are 
going  to  be  reducing  the  staff  at  every 
single  place  we  can,  where  we  don’t 
think  it’s  going  to  affect  the  quality  of 
the  product.  And  that’s  the  principle 
thing  we  have  in  mind. 

“It’s  in  hard  times  when  you  really 
shine  the  light  on  the  problem  and  you 
say  to  yourself,  holy  crow,  how  did  we 
get  as  fat  as  this  and  you  go  on  a 
diet,”  he  said.  He  mentioned  wasteful 
work  practices  as  one  target  area  in 
upcoming  labor  negotiations.  This  year 
Sulzberger  said  the  Times  is  facing 
“a  good  tough  negotiation.” 

In  terms  of  diversification,  Sulz¬ 
berger  mentioned  exploration  work  into 
the  music  business.  He  mentioned  as 
well  page  size  changes  which  would 
be  coming.  In  July  of  1976,  the  Times 
will  cut  the  length  of  its  page  size.  If 
the  paper  decides  on  a  width  reduction, 
he  said  it  would  be  cut  sometime  in 
July  1975. 
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You  cannot  win 


The 

Clarion 

Award 

unless  you  enter 


Once  again,  the  theme  of 
the  WICI  awards  will  be 
“Communicating  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  tomorrow.” 

Prizes  will  be  presented 
for  outstanding  communi¬ 
cations  in  three  categories. 


1 .  Women’s  Rights. 

2.  The  Environment. 


3.  Community  Service. 

The  competition  is  open 
to  communicators  in  all 
fields:  broadcasting,  news/ 
editorial,  public  relations 
and  advertising. 

(You  don’t  have  to  be  a 
member  of  WICI  to  enter.  Or 
win.) 

The  deadline  for  entries 
is  June  15,  1975. 

Winners  will  be  announced 
at  the  annual  WICI  meeting 
in  T ulsa  the  second  week  of 
October. 

For  complete  details  and 
entry  forms,  send  in  the 
coupon. 


National  Awards  Program 
Women  in  Communications,  Inc. 
8305  A  Shoal  Creek  Blvd., 

Austin,  Texas  78758 

Send  me  information  and  forms  to 

enter  The  Clarion  Awards. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


City 


State 


Zip 
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The  first  children’s 
newspaper  provide»an  exciting, 
new  dimension  to  newspaper 
content.  Designed  specifically 
to  appeal  to  youngsters,  The 
Tiny  Times  means  new  readers 
for  daily  and  weekly  papers. 

The  Tiny  Times  is 
published  weekly  and  created 
as  a  competitive  tool  to  help 
papers  attract  and  maintain 
the  readership  of  the  very 
young.  It  can  also  be  used  as 
a  revenue  producer  and  a 
public  relations  vehicle. 

The  Tiny  Times  consists 
of  4  tab-sized  pages  of 
professionally  prepared, 
child-oriented,  educational 
activity  material.  Papers  pay 
a  weekly  fee  for  the  service 
and  may  adapt  the  material  to 
suit  localized  needs.  Free 
back-up  creative  services  are 
provided  for  paper  promotions 
and  advertiser  special  needs. 

The  Tiny  Times  is 
available  on  a  60  day  TF  basis 
and  has  been  appearing  in 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  for 
over  6  years. 

CALL  COLLECT  OR  WRITE: 

TINY  FEATURES  INC. 

639  Prospect  Avenue 
Hartford,  Conn.  06105 

(203)  523-9772 


Cross-ownership 
relief  petitions 
filed  with  FCC 

Five  more  parties  have  filed  peti¬ 
tions  with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  connection  with  the  FCC 
order  for  divestiture  of  either  news¬ 
paper  or  broadcast  station  in  cases  of 
cross-ownership. 

Four  concerned  reconsideration  of 
some  of  the  16  combinations  ordered 
to  divest.  (E&P,  February  1).  One, 
however,  was  Radio  Stamford,  Inc.,  ap¬ 
plicant  for  a  construction  permit  seek¬ 
ing  to  replace  the  present  licensee  of 
radio  station  WSTC  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  (Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate). 
Radio  Stamford  asked  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  radio-newspaper  combination  in 
Stamford  be  added  to  the  16  ordered  to 
divest. 

The  other  four  petitioners  and  the 
relief  they  requested  were: 

The  Brockway  Company  (Watertown 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Times)  sought  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  divestiture  order  against 
Watertown’s  WWNY-tv. 

KCMC,  Inc.  (Texarkana  (Texas) 
Gazette  and  News)  asked  for  a  declara¬ 
tory  ruling  amending  the  divestiture 
order  to  delete  Texarkana’s  KTLA-tv. 

Gray  Communications  Systems,  Inc. 
(Albany  (Ga.)  Herald)  questioned 
the  legality  of  the  divestiture  order 
against  Albany’s  WALB-tv. 

Southern  Television  Corporation 
(Meridian  (Miss.)  Star)  sought  re¬ 
consideration  of  divestiture  order 
against  Meridian’s  WTOK-tv. 

Earlier  petitions  had  been  filed  with 
the  FCC  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publi.shers  Association  and  the  Find¬ 
lay  Publishing  Company,  of  Findlay, 
Ohio  (E&P  March  29). 

Meantime,  in  addition  to  the  four 
newspaper-broadcast  owners  who  were 
reported  earlier  (E&P,  February  22) 
to  have  sought  relief  by  going  to 
court,  two  more  have  made  court  fil¬ 
ings. 

They  are: 

Owosso  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc. 
(Owosso  (Mich.)  Aryus-Press)  filed 
in  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  a  petition 
for  review  in  order  to  seek  reversal 
of  the  divestiture  order  against  Owos¬ 
so ’s  radio  station  WOAP. 

Southern  Wisconsin  Radio  Inc. 
(Janesi'ille  (Wis.)  Gazette)  filed  in 
the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  to  seek  reversal 
of  the  divestiture  order  against  Janes¬ 
ville’s  radio  station  WCLO. 

Another  barrage  against  FCC  on  the 
court  front  occurred  recently  (March 
.31)  when  the  Justice  Department’s 
anti-trust  division  filed  a  notice  wnth 
the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  that  it  will  ap¬ 
peal  the  FCC’s  order  prohibiting  news¬ 
papers  to  acquire  radio  or  television 
station  in  the  same  market  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

The  Justice  Department  had  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  FCC  before  the  order 


that  all  owners  of  newspapers  and 
broadcast  stations  in  the  same  area  be 
required  to  divest  one  or  the  other. 
Ju.etice’s  recent  court  filing  gave  no 
indication  of  the  nature  of  the  appeal 
it  plans  to  make  but  it  is  believed  it 
concerns  the  department’s  belief  that 
all  cross-ownerships  should  be  broken 
up. 

The  FCC  itself,  meantime,  has  filed 
motions  in  the  Fourth  and  Eighth  Cir¬ 
cuits  to  transfer  the  three  appeal  cases 
pending  in  those  courts  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  for  a  determina¬ 
tion  that  that  Circuit  has  juri.sdiction 
over  all  appeals.  The  Commission  has 
also  asked  the  D.C.  Court  to  hold  the 
appeals  there  in  abeyance  pending 
FCC  disposition  of  the  seven  petitions 
for  reconsideration  that  it  has  received. 
Anv  of  the  16  combinations  ordered  by 
FCC  to  divest  has  until  August  12  to 
file  a  waiver  petition  in  an  effort  to  be 
relieved  of  the  divestiture  requirement. 

• 

LA  Times  Syndicate 
names  two  executives 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
has  appointed  Robert  B.  Gillespie  pro¬ 
motion  director  and  eastern  manager. 
Thomas  B.  Dorsey,  director  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  syndicate,  also  announced 
this  week  that  Marian  W.  Taylor,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
has  been  named  associate  editor. 

Gillespie  and  Taylor  will  be  based  in 
the  New  York  office,  which  will  move 
mid-month  from  its  home  of  .S.'i  years 
on  Park  Avenue  to  new  quarters  at 
One  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Irwin  Breslauer 
remains  as  eastern  sales  representa¬ 
tive. 

Gillespie  was  promotion  manager  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate  from  1954  to  1964  and  then  joined 
Dorsey  in  starting  the  Newsday  Spe¬ 
cials  Syndicate,  ser\nng  in  varying  ca¬ 
pacities  including  acting  director  and 
editor.  From  1971  on,  he  was  promo¬ 
tion  director  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate.  Gillespie 
has  written  short  stories,  ghosted  syn¬ 
dicated  columns  and  edited  crossword 
puzzles  for  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years.  Prior  to  entering  the  syndicate 
business,  he  was  a  practicing  lawyer 
in  New  York  state. 

Taylor  went  into  sjmdicate  work  in 
January  of  1973  from  Life  Magazine, 
where  she  was  a  news  editor  at  the 
time  of  the  magazine’s  demise.  She 
started  at  Life  as  a  reporter  in  1953. 
• 

Cartoonist  dies 

Otto  Soglow',  74,  creator  of  “The 
Little  King”  comic  strip,  died  in  his 
New  York  City  apartment  April  2.  His 
strip  first  appeared  in  , The  New  Yorker, 
and  the  popular  monarch  has  been  a 
Sunday  comic  feature  since  the  early 
30s  through  King  Features.  Soglow 
started  as  a  commercial  illustrator  and 
was  a  past  president  of  the  National 
Cartoonist  Society. 
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Editorial  workshop 


Roy  H.  Copperucl 


Leads  that  Mislead 


Copy  editors  are  often  confronted 
with  lead  paragraphs  into  which  too 
many  facts  have  been  crammed,  leads 
that  are  too  complicated,  or  simply  too 
long.  These  are  sometimes  referred  to 
as  “kitchen-sink  leads,”  because  they 
contain  everything  but.  The  old  dictum 
that  the  lead  should  cover  the  five  W’s 
— who,  what,  where,  when,  and  why — 
no  longer  holds  good.  The  lead  should 
summarize  the  story  as  concisely  and  as 
simply  as  possible,  concentrating  on 
what;  or,  more  precisely,  on  what  hap¬ 
pened. 

“It  was  a  happy  time  yesterday  for 
the  community’s  Casa  Blanca  Brown 
Berets  for  they  had  a  reunion  when  one 
of  them  who  had  been  a  fugitive  for  a 
half-year  was  freed  from  jail  on  bail 
after  voluntarily  surrendering  to  the 
police.”  This  surely  left  readers  breath¬ 
less  and  confused,  perhaps  prompting 
some  of  them  to  abandon  the  story  alto¬ 
gether  as  probably  hopeless. 

Various  improvements,  all  of  them 
employing  condensation,  are  possible. 
One  such  might  be  “The  community’s 
Casa  Blanca  Brown  Berets  celebrated 
the  release  of  a  member  from  jail  yes¬ 
terday.”  The  rest  can  come  later. 

Another  example  of  overloading: 

“The  former  girlfriend  of  a  man 
charged  with  killing  a  local  bartender 
almost  four  years  ago  testified  Monday 
that  she  has  never  seen  another  man 
who  claims  he  killed  the  victim  and  that 
she  was  with  him  that  night.” 

This  mare’s  nest  is  almost  impene¬ 
trable.  Close  study  of  the  whole  story 
was  necessary  to  determine  just  what 
was  going  on.  Matters  were  not  helped 
by  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  account 
was  more  or  less  muddled.  The  lead 
could  have  been  simplified  to: 

“A  man  who  says  he  actually  com¬ 


mitted  the  murder  for  which  another 
man  is  on  trial  was  contradicted  in 
court  Monday.” 

Dull,  repetitive  leads  should  also  be 
improved.  Consider,  for  example, 
“Arthur  C.  Clarke,  science  fiction  au¬ 
thor,  discussed  the  space  program  and 
the  future  of  an  advanced  communica¬ 
tions  system  yesterday  in  the  Civic 
Auditorium.” 

To  begin  with,  the  speech  had  been 
publicized  in  advance,  and  so  the  lead 
says  nothing  that  readers  might  not  be 
expected  to  assume  already.  In  cover¬ 
ing  lectures,  as  well  as  writing  inter¬ 
views,  some  interesting  point  should  be 
singled  out  for  the  lead:  “Critics  of  the 
space  program  were  challenged  by 
Arthur  C.  Clarke  ...”  or  “Permanent 
bases  will  be  established  on  the  moon 
by  the  end  of  the  centurj'  ...”  Both 
points  and  others  were  included  in  the 
story.  The  lead  should  arouse  the  read¬ 
er’s  interest,  not  kill  it. 

Here’s  a  lead  that  is  not  long  but 
rather  mushy:  “A  doctoral  candidate 
in  psychology  has  completed  a  study 
disproving  the  assumption  that  aca¬ 
demic  aptitude  decreases  in  middle 
age.”  How  about  something  like  “A 
study  has  disproved  the  idea  that  it  is 
harder  for  people  to  learn  in  middle 
age”? 

Backing  in  is  another  common  fault. 
By  this  is  meant  starting  with  unim¬ 
portant  or  secondary  facts.  A  lead 
should  come  to  the  main  point  as  soon 
and  as  succinctly  as  possible.  Lesser  de¬ 
tails  can  wait. 

“The  Brookside  Club  will  consider  a 
subcommittee  proposal  that  calls  for 
changes  in  representation  on  the  Com¬ 
munity  Council  at  its  meeting  Wednes¬ 
day  noon  in  the  Community  Center.” 
The  writer  took  too  long  to  get  to  the 


point,  and  also  put  too  much  in  the 
lead.  He  should  have  boiled  the  lead 
down  to  its  essentials:  “Changes  in  rep¬ 
resentation  on  the  Community  Council 
will  be  considered  Wednesday  noon  by 
the  Brookside  Club.” 

How  long  should  a  lead  be?  Some 
newspapers  have  been  known  to  impose 
arbitrary  limits,  such  as  20  or  30  words. 
This  seems  like  a  questionable  idea,  be¬ 
cause  it  may  hobble  the  writer  who  can 
make  a  clear  statement  in  just  a  few 
words  over  the  limit.  But  as  a  rule  of 
thumb,  a  hard-news  lead  that  runs  to 
more  than  four  or  five  lines  of  type¬ 
script  should  be  eved  with  suspicion. 

No.  493 
• 

Kennedy  Center 
is  staging 
comics  festival 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  in  Washington  will  be 
the  scene  of  a  six-week  Festival  of 
Cartoons  featuring  the  Yellow  Kid, 
Dick  Tracy,  Superman,  Peanuts  and 
other  national  comics  treasures  from 
April  22  through  June  1. 

Areas  of  cartooning  being  given  seri¬ 
ous  study  as  an  American  art  form, 
will  include  the  comic  strip,  comic  book, 
animation,  pannel  and  editorial  car¬ 
toons,  advertising,  education,  and  fine 
art. 

The  festival’s  director,  Jocelyn  Kress 
Turner  of  Art  Now  ‘75  has  announced 
live  cartoon  demonstrations,  panel  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  American  Film  Institute 
showings  will  he  held  during  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  Mrs.  Turner  said  the  festival  is 
beginning  with  the  origins  of  the  car¬ 
toon  in  the  works  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Paul  Revere,  and  among  the  600 
originals  being  shown  will  be  “Little 
Nemo”  and  “Krazy  Kat.”  Exhibition 
hours  will  be  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  daily. 
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Book  review 

Pegler’s  papers 
add  a  postscript 
to  his  biography 

“Bud”  Pegler,  the  Jesuit  high  school 
dropout  whose  prose  won  the  praise  of 
poets;  J.  W.  Pegler,  the  phrase-making 
sports  writer;  or  Westbrook  Pegler, 
public  grouch. 

You  meet  them  all  in  the  cyclical 
career  of  one  of  America’s  best  known, 
loved  and  hated  journalists  of  the  20th 
century.  Finis  Farr,  a  biographer  of 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  the  architect,  Jack 
Johnson  the  pugilist  and  Margaret 
Mitchell  the  novelist,  tells  “The  Life  of 
Westbrook  Pegler”  through  Peg’s  own 
columns  and  some  personal  data  in  the 
Arlington  House  book,  entitled  “Fair 
Enough" 

P'or  a  more  definitive  biography  of 
Pegler  there  is  Oliver  Pilat’s  hook  of 
several  years  ago  upon  which  Farr 
leans  heavily.  It  may  be  somewhat  sur¬ 
prising  that  Farr’s  prodigious  research 
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into  the  columnist’s  letters  and  papers 
stored  at  the  Herbert  Hoover  Library 
in  West  Branch,  Iowa,  has  provided 
rather  thin  material  except  for  what 
was  published  in  Peg’s  lifetime.  He  was 
75  when  he  died  June  24,  1969  in  an 
adobe-colored  hospital  near  Tucson.  His 
life  as  a  journalist  began  when  he  was 
a  teen-ager. 

But  newspapermen  who  keep  trunks 
full  of  notebooks  and  other  memorabilia 
are  rare.  Pegler,  like  his  flamboyant 
father,  Arthur,  was  a  reporter  of  the 
old  school.  He  once  told  an  interviewer 
that  he  always  preferred  to  do  his  own 
leg  work  and  make  his  own  notes  which 
were,  of  course,  decipherable  only  to 
himself. 

“If  I’m  going  to  make  a  mistake,”  he 
said  at  a  time  when  his  column  in  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  was  driving 
hard  to  expose  union  racketeers,  “it  will 
he  my  own.” 

Personal  vignettes  of  him  rush  to 
mind  while  reading  Farr’s  224-page 
book:  Peg  searching  through  dusty 
files  in  a  country  courthouse;  Peg  but¬ 
tonholding  a  black-suited  union  goon  in 
a  corner  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
lobby;  Peg  gleefully  describing  to  a 
jury  how  his  erstwhile  pal  Quentin 
Reynolds  looked  as  he  climbed  into  a 
rowboat  without  any  clothes  on. 

Pegler  had  reached  his  peak  and  his 
ultimate  piaue  when  he  was  brought  to 
book  for  libeling  Reynolds  with  such 
adjectives  as  coward  and  degenerate. 
The  long  trial,  during  which  Louis 
Nizer  skillfully  pilloried  him  with  re¬ 
cantations  of  pre-trial  testimony,  to  the 
embarrassment  of  his  attorneys,  broke 
his  spirit  and  revealed  him  as  a  man 
who  couldn’t  keep  many  friends.  The 
Hearst  Corporation  paid  the  damages 
($175,001)  and  Hearst  editors’  ardor 
for  Peg’s  writings  cooled  considerably. 
His  refusal  to  submit  to  “censorship” 
led  to  the  final  break  and  it  was  all 
downhill  for  him  after  that  as  he  tried 
one  foolish  thing  after  another  for  a 
comeback. 

Some  journalism  law'yers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  an  opinion  that  Peg  could  have 
beaten  the  libel  verdict  if  the  case  had 
arisen  under  the  later  Supreme  Court 
doctrine  which  allows  great  leeway  in 
criticism  of  public  figures.  Quentin 
Reynolds  certainly  was  a  public  figure. 

Finis  Farr  has  done  a  noble  service 
in  examining  the  Pegler  papers  and 
compiling  a  narrative,  mostly  from  the 
published  columns,  that  recounts  the 
history  of  the  country  through  the 
1940s  and  1950s.  Farr’s  owm  commen¬ 
tary  gets  in  the  way  at  times.  But  his 
evaluation  of  Peg  as  a  cartoonist  with 
words  cannot  be  challenged  with  valid¬ 
ity  as  you  read  again  the  columns  which 
pegged  F.  D.  R.  as  “Old  Moosejaw.”  It’s 
a  wonder  that  editors  let  him  get  away 
with  dubbing  Bill  Hearst  and  his  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  companions  (Frank  ConniflF 
and  Bob  Considine)  as  “The  Rover 
Boys.” 

All  of  James  Westbrook  Pegler,  poor 
boy  from  St.  Paul  who  made  it  big  in 
the  world,  is  understandable  in  the 
utterance  of  labor  scalawag  George 
Scalise — “I  was  peglerized.” — J,  H.  IF. 

EDITOR 


Jim  Bishops  discloses 
his  assets  in  column 

Jim  Bishop,  a  columnist  for  King 
Features  Syndicate,  has  taken  up  the 
banner  for  public  accountability. 

In  a  column  in  mid-March  titled,  “I, 
Jim  Bishop,  being  of  sound  morals 
.  .  .”  Bishop  wrote,  “We,  as  members 
of  the  press  .  .  .  cannot  hold  the  Nixons 
and  Stanses  of  the  world  to  account 
unless  w'e  are  accountable  to  our  read¬ 
ership.” 

He  then  went  on  to  itemize  his  and 
his  w'ife’s  assets,  which  include  two 
houses  in  New  Jersey;  stocks  in  Grey¬ 
hound  Bus  and  Food  Fair  Stores; 
Frontier  Airlines,  AT&T,  Federal 
Home  Loan,  General  Telephone  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  N.Y.  State  Urban  Development 
and  State  of  Connecticut  bonds;  one 
checking  and  two  savings  accounts;  all 
totaling  $268,425.  He  also  reported 
owning  a  1972  Lincoln  and  a  1974 
Maverick. 

Bishop  revealed  that  his  gross  earn¬ 
ings  over  the  last  40  years  as  an 
author  and  columnist  were  “about  one 
million  dollars  for  all  rights  to  18 
books  and  $250,000  for  writing  a  news¬ 
paper  column,  including  earlier  wages 
as  magazine  editor  and  newspaper  re¬ 
porter.” 

Finally,  he  explained  his  policy  on 
freebies.  If  a  press  agent  offering  a 
freebie  “understands  that  if  ...  I 
cannot  find  a  worthy  story  .  .  .  then  I 
will  not  devise  one,”  he  accepts  it.  If 
not,  he  doesn’t. 


Part-time  work 
sought  by  staffers 
on  Washington  Star 

With  more  than  550  W ashington  Star 
staff  members  working  a  four-day  week 
at  four-days’  pay  to  help  out  their 
financially-troubled  newspaper,  one  of 
them  has  come  up  with  an  idea  to  help 
his  associates. 

He  is  Charles  Ewing  of  the  Feature 
Department,  who — with  reporter  Ruth 
Dean  as  assistant — is  sponsoring  a  Star 
Staff  Skills  program  backed  by  the 
newspaper’s  Newspaper  Guild  unit. 
Any  staffer  wanting  a  part-time  fifth 
day  job  to  supplement  his  reduced  in¬ 
come  applies  formally  to  Ewing,  who 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  that 
50  staff  members  have  applied. 

“So  far  I’ve  only  found  fifth-day  jobs 
for  an  editor-writer,  a  copy  editor,  and 
a  clerk  typist.”  Ewing  said,  “but  we’re 
really  just  getting  started.  I’ve  put  ads 
in  several  local  trade  publications  that 
have  resulted  in  nine  queries.  Some  say 
they  need  part-time  help  but  have  to 
get  board  authorization  before  they  can 
hire.  Incidentally,  I  have  about  ten 
photographers  I’d  like  to  help  but,  so 
far,  nothing.  The  job  situation  is  tight. 
I  heard  recently  that  one  newspaper’s 
Washington  bureau  advertised  an  open¬ 
ing  and  had  300  applicants.” 
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Newsprint  picture 

(Continued  from  page  51) 


suit,  they  are  going  slow — hoping  not 
to  stimulate  too  much  new  building  all 
at  once.  There  are  three  basic  ways  of 
expanding  productive  capacity.  They 
are: 

1.  Improving  the  speed  and  efficiency 
of  existing  equipment. 

2.  Adding  new  units — digesters,  pa¬ 
per  machines  and  ancillary  equipment 
at  an  existing  mill,  and 

3.  Constructing  new  mills. 

Number  1.  Improving  existing  equip¬ 
ment  is  the  fastest,  least  costly  and 
less  disturbing  to  the  market  because 
it  can  generally  be  accelerated  or  de¬ 
layed,  and  brings  in  new  production 
gradually  in  relatively  small  amounts. 
This  phase  has  already  begun  with 
gradual  automation  of  mill  after  mill, 
improving  quality,  efficiency  and  out¬ 
put. 

Number  2.  Adding  new  units  is  the 
logical  second  stage  in  an  orderly  ex¬ 
pansion  of  capacity.  It  is  more  costly 
than  improving  existing  plant,  but 
avoids  many  of  the  high-cost  items  in¬ 
volved  in  a  new  mill.  This  process  has 
also  started — evidence  of  this  are  new 
newsprint  machines  in  various  stages 
of  production  by  Kruger  Pulp  And  Pa¬ 
per,  Riviere  Du  Loup  Pulp  &  Paper, 
Southwest  Forest  Industries  and  the 
successful  start-up  last  September  of 
the  326-inch  twin-wire  machine  of 
Southland  Paper  Mills  at  Houston, 
Texas. 

Given  the  present  circumstances,  it 
seems  likely  that  new  machines  will  be 
added  gradually  to  manv  existing  mills 
with  adequate  or  available  wood  re¬ 
sources.  Some  will  replace  several  old 
machines  with  net  additions — such  as 
those  of  Southland  and  Southwest  For¬ 
est  Industries. 

Number  S.  Establishing  new  mills  is 
normally  the  last  and  almost  certainly 
the  most  expensive  way  to  develop  more 
capacity.  Construction  costs  of  a  new 
newsprint  mill  todav  are  estimated  to 
be  in  the  area  of  $200,000  per  daily 
ton.  Raising  this  kind  of  money  and 
finding  suitable  sites  with  adequate 
w’ood  sunnlv  and  other  requisites  would 
be  difficult  to  say  the  least.  Fortunately, 
industry’s  ability  to  improve  and  add 
to  existing  mills  seems  adequate  to  sup¬ 
ply  rising  demand  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

For  your  information,  there  was  ap¬ 
proximately  200,000  tons  of  newsprint 
capacity  added  during  1974,  in  1975 
about  359,000  is  to  come  on  stream  and 
we  know  about  another  396.000  tons 
scheduled  for  1976.  This  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  modernization,  speed- 
ups  and  new  machines  at  existing  mills. 

With  the  additions  to  capacity  just 
mentioned,  the  more  efficient  use  of 
newsprint  and  reduction  of  waste,  I 
am  cautiously  optimistic  that  we  will 
get  through  the  next  several  years 
without  anv  major  problems,  barring 
major  disruptions  to  supply. 

In  the  long  run,  there  is  no  solution 


except  new  capacity  over  and  above 
that  already  announced.  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  from  both  a  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  and  price  standpoint  every  pub¬ 
lisher  should  be  taking  every  possible 
step  today  to  safeguai’d  his  supply 
through  his  mill  contracts,  to  keep  his 
stocks  at  an  adequate  level  and  to  in¬ 
stitute  the  most  stringent  conservation 
methods  feasible. 

Narrow  web  trend 

An  ever-increasing  trend  has  devel¬ 
oped  in  daily  newspaper  operations 
toward  the  consideration  and  use  of 
narrower  newsprint  roll  widths.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  are  currently  in  the 
process  of  sippiificantly  reducing  their 
newsprint  web  width  in  an  effort  to 
combat  spiraling  newsprint  costs.  In 
most  cases,  the  extent  of  web  width  re¬ 
duction  necessitates  the  reduction  in 
column  make-up  width  and/or  a  change 
in  page  format. 

The  decisions  on  roll  width  and  page 
format  adopted  rest  solely  with  the 
management  of  the  individual  news¬ 
paper  involved.  In  some  newspapers 
this  decision  has  been  to  retain  the 
eight-column  advertising  format  and 
to  reduce  the  column  width  to  suit  the 
narrower  roll  width.  As  a  result  of 
this  procedure,  their  ad  rate  structure 
has  not  been  affected. 

In  other  cases,  newspapers  have  ac¬ 
commodated  the  roll  width  reduction  by 
changing  both  their  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  make-up  from  the  conventional 
eight-column  to  a  new  page  format, 
such  as  six-column,  which  necessitates 
a  restructuring  of  their  ad  rates. 

When  a  reduction  in  roll  width  is 
made,  in  either  case,  newsprint  savings 
can  be  effected  if  the  same  ads  can  be 
reproduced  in  the  reduced  space  width 
available  and^r  if  the  news  copy  lin¬ 
age  is  reduced.  If  the  news  hole  is  not 
reduced,  the  end  result  could  be  the 
necessity  of  printing  additional  pages. 

The  most  effective  and  economical 
method  for  printing  a  newspaper  con¬ 
taining  a  given  amount  of  news  and 
advertising  content  is,  in  fact,  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  use  of  wider,  not 
narrower,  newsprint  rolls.  The  use  of 
wider  newsprint  rolls  permits  the  use 
of  wider  column  measures  and/or  ad¬ 
ditional  columns,  which  actually  pro¬ 
duces  more  copy  per  page.  The  end  re¬ 
sult  is  the  capability  of  printing  the 
same  news  and  advertising  content 
with  fewer  pages. 

At  first  glance,  the  change  to  a  nar¬ 
rower  newsprint  roll  mav  appear  to  be 
the  logical  economic  solution.  However, 
this  approach  could  well  result  in  an 
increase  in  production  costs. 

Undoubtedly,  some  newspapers  will 
consider  even  further  reductions  in 
their  roll  widths  in  an  attempt  to  affect 
future  newsprint  savings.  We  strongly 
recommend  that,  when  making  these 
decisions,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  potential  increases  in  production 
costs  and  further  inefficiencies  in  the 
use  of  press  capacity  that  could  result 
in  changing  to  a  narrower  newsprint 
roll  width. 


In  these  times  of  increasing  news¬ 
print  costs  and  concern  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  newsprint,  a  great  deal  of 
attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
printed  width  of  the  newspaper  and 
the  related  web  width  of  the  newsprint 
roll  used  in  printing  our  product.  Of¬ 
ten  overlooked  is  the  possibility  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  maximum  printed  page 
depth  capable  of  being  reproduced  by 
the  newspaper  press. 

ANPA  Research  Institute  has  just 
published  a  bulletin  on  wider  newsprint 
roll  consideration  as  well  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  optimum  page  depth.  It  dis¬ 
cusses  the  pertinent  technical  aspects 
which  newspapers  should  consider. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  concerning 
reduction  of  roll  widths  is  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  a  coin  and  ANPA/RI 
feels  obligated  to  call  the  other  side  of 
the  coin  to  the  attention  of  our  mem¬ 
bers. 

Regional  brewer 
takes  on  nationals 

The  West  End  Brewing  Co.,  Utica, 
N.Y.,  a  regional  brewer,  is  taking  on 
the  big  national  breweries  in  a  series  of 
newspaper  ads  inviting  consumers  to 
make  blindfold  tests  comparing  its 
Utica  Club  brand  with  major  competi¬ 
tors. 

The  campaign,  now  breaking,  will 
run  through  1975  with  schedules  call¬ 
ing  for  30  to  58  insertions  of  full-page 
and  one-third  page  ads  in  20  daily 
newspapers,  plus  some  weeklies,  in  the 
Utica  Club  marketing  area,  according 
to  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
Inc. 

According  to  Frank  Owens,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  advertising  of  the  West  End 
Brewing  Co.,  this  is  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  campaign  ever  launched  by  the 
brewery.  Della  Femina,  Travisano  and 
Partners  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.  is  the 
advertising  agency. 

• 

Page  in  Spanish 

The  Miami  News  will  begin  publish¬ 
ing  a  page  of  news  and  features  in  the 
Spanish  language  on  April  7.  The  page 
will  include  the  local,  national,  and  in¬ 
ternational  news  of  the  day  appearing 
elsewhere  in  English,  in  addition  to  a 
Spanish  translation  of  the  Miami  A1 
Dia  column,  plus  sports  and  entertain¬ 
ment  stories.  Howard  Kleinberg,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  News,  said  their 
are  “approximately  400,000  Miamians” 
who  speak  and  read  Spanish. 

• 

Killed  in  fall 

Poppy  Cannon  White,  syndicated  food 
columnist  and  cook  book  author,  jumped 
or  fell  to  her  death  from  the  terrace  of 
her  New  York  City  apartment  April  1. 
Mrs.  White,  60,  the  widow  of  the  former 
NAACP  executive  secretary  Walter 
White,  wrote  the  “Fast  Gourmet”  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate. 
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Newspaper  credibility 
declines  in  tv  survey 

The  Television  Information  Office  has 
released  the  findings  of  its  new  na¬ 
tional  public  opinion  poll,  conducted 
by  the  Roper  Organization. 

According  to  the  TIO  director  Roy 
Danish,  51%  of  the  1,995  respondents 
in  the  nationwide  survey  named  tv  as 
the  most  believable  medium,  compared 
with  20%  for  newspapers.  When  the 
first  study  was  made  by  Roper  in 
1959,  newspapers  were  believed  by  32% 
of  the  respondents  as  compared  with 
29%  for  tv. 

Television  was  cited  as  the  source  of 
most  news  by  65%  of  the  people  inter¬ 
viewed.  Newspapers  were  next  with 
47%  naming  them  as  the  source  of 
most  new^s. 

Specific  questions  were  asked  about 
the  source  of  political  news  in  the  No¬ 
vember  elections.  Newspapers  were 
cited  as  the  best  source  of  information 
on  candidates  in  local  elections  by  41%, 
leading  television,  with  30% ;  people, 
14%;  radio,  8%;  and  magazines,  1%. 

In  statewide  elections,  e.g.,  for  guber¬ 
natorial  and  U.S.  Senatorial  candi¬ 
dates,  television  led,  with  48% ;  news¬ 
papers  scored  33% ;  radio,  6%  ;  people, 
6%;  and  magazines,  1%. 

In  a  question  asked  for  the  first  time, 
television  also  led  as  the  source  for 
most  infonnation  about  candidates  for 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  with 
40%  ;  newspapers  scored  35%  ;  people, 
8%;  radio,  6%;  and  magazines,  1%. 

A  question  on  the  medium  “you  most 
want  to  keep,”  showed  tv  in  first  place, 
with  59%  compared  with  19%  for 
new'spapers. 

• 

Staff  okays  pay-cut 
rather  than  lay-offs 

The  staff  of  the  Colorado  Spririffs 
(Colo.)  Sun  has  voted  to  accept  a  re¬ 
duction  in  work  hours  and  "pay  rather 
than  lay-off  staff  members  due  to  eco¬ 
nomic  problems. 

The  vote  which  follow's  the  action  of 
many  editorial  staffs  including  the 
Washington  Star  was  made  April  3 
by  the  newspaper’s  28  reporters.  The 
reporters  voted  for  a  10  percent  pay 
cut  or  four-day  work  week  rather  than 
see  “four  or  five”  employes  laid  off. 

City  editor  William  Busenberg  said 
most  of  the  employes  voted  for  a  10 
percent  pay  cut,  though  several  did 
prefer  a  four  day  per  week  arrange¬ 
ment,  a  reduction  of  20  percent.  He 
said  economic  troubles  included  high 
cost  of  newsprint. 

“We  had  to  cut  our  payroll  by  either 
layoffs  or  salary  reductions.  Produc¬ 
tion  costs,  especially  newsprint,  are 
just  out  of  sight.  It’s  forced  newspa¬ 
pers  a  lot  wealthier  than  we  are  to  do 
the  same  thing,”  he  said. 

The  Denver  Post  will  lay  off  42  more 
persons  in  April,  bringing  the  total  to 
100  laid-off. 


1 


Tribune  Company  to  stay  private 


The  privately  owmed  Tribune  Co., 
does  not  have  immediate  plans  to  be¬ 
come  a  publicly  held  company,  Stanton 
R.  Cook,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer,  said  this  week. 

The  McCormick-Patterson  Trust  had 
exercised  control  of  the  company  from 
1932  to  April  1,  1975,  through  trustee¬ 
ship  of  approximately  55  percent  of  the 
stock.  Cook  said.  On  April  1,  the 
shares  held  by  the  trust  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  beneficial  owners. 

John  W.  Madigan,  vicepresident  and 
chief  financial  officer,  was  nominated 
a  director  of  the  Tribune  Co. 

In  a  breakdown,  revenue  from  news¬ 
paper  operations  last  year  was  put  at 
.$544.2  million,  up  from  $483.2  million 
in  1973.  The  pre-tax  earnings  were  $26 
million,  down  14  percent,  from  $30.1 
million.  Nonrecurring  costs  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New'  York  papers  was  given 
for  the  earnings  drop.  These  costs  were 
realized  from  the  closing  of  the  after¬ 
noon  Chicago  Today,  conversion  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  to  a  24  hour  operation 
and  the  printers’  strike  in  NYC  which 
lasted  17  davs  at  the  Daily  New's. 

Newsprint  and  forest-product  opera¬ 
tions  produced  pre-tax  earnings  that 


Outside  union  pickets 
Trenton  Times  plant 

The  management  of  the  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times  w'as  confronted  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  (April  8)  by  several  hun¬ 
dred  pickets.  The  alleged  reason  for  the 
picket  line  was  the  emplovment  of  non¬ 
union  personnel  by  the  Marshall  Main¬ 
tenance  Company,  a  sub-contractor  of 
the  Goss  company.  A  new’  Goss  offset 
press  is  being  installed  at  the  Times. 

Around  5  p.m.  that  evening,  a  tem¬ 
porary  restraining  order,  issued  by  the 
State  Sunerior  Court,  w’as  read  for  the 
second  time  to  the  pickets  whereupon 
the  pickets  left  and  did  not  return. 

All  entrances  to  the  plant  were 
blocked  on  Tuesdav  and  earlier  that 
day  a  Times’  truck  tried  to  enter  the 
property  of  the  plant  and  a  picket  w’as 
hit.  The  truck  driver  and  one  other  non¬ 
union  driver  riding  in  the  cab  were 
beaten  up  and  suffered  cuts  and  abra¬ 
sions. 

The  temporary  restraining  order  was 
directed  at  District  #1  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Machinists  located 
in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  in  the  same 
court  and  at  the  same  time  the  Mercer 
County  (N.J.)  Building  Trades  Council 
agreed  in  a  consent  decree  to  the  same 
restrictions  as  the  I.4M  union. 

The  newspaper  has  filed  tw’o  unfair 
labor  practices  with  the  NLRB  directed 
against  the  Mercer  County  Building 
Trades  Council. 

-Approximately  30,000  copies  of  the 
Tuesday  paper  w’ere  delivered  that 
evening  and  on  Wednesday  the  balance 
were  delivered  with  that  days  paper. 

On  Friday  the  newspaper  argued  be¬ 
fore  the  Court  for  a  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion. 


more  than  offset  the  decline  from  the 
newspaper  operations.  In  1973  the  pre¬ 
tax  earnings  were  $7.4  million  and 
last  year  rose  to  $22.9  million. 

Television  and  radio  broadcasting 
pre-tax  earnings  increased  from  $5 
million  in  1973  to  $6.9  million  last  year. 

Four  small  papers  in  Florida  and  one 
in  suburban  Los  Angeles  are  owned  by 
the  Tribune  company.  Broadcast  op¬ 
erations  are  located  in  Chicago  (WGN- 
TV  and  WGN-AM) ;  New  York 
(WPIX-TV  and  WPIX-FM);  Duluth, 
Minn.,  Denver,  and  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

Affiliated  Publications  (AME)q  . 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  _ 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AME)()  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AME)()  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenre’ch  Photo  (AMK)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Electronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milqo  Electronics  (AMEXi)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  .. 

Optronics  Inte'-national  Inc.  (BSE)  _ 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Batten,  Barton  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  IS'/:  15% 

Doremus  (OTC)  .  4%  S'/i 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  B  9% 

Foote.  Cone,  Beldinq  (NYSE)  .  8'/]  8^ 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  4'/:  7'/t 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  14%  13% 

Needham,  Harper  ft  Steers  (OTC)  _  7'/j  k'h 

Ogiivy.  Mather  (OTC)  .  18  21 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  k'k  4 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  B'/j  8'/: 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


GARDENING 


AFRICA:  Features  available  on  Af-  JOIN  THE  GARDENING  BOOM!  Ex-  I  MEMORIAL  DAY  feature,  first  pub-  WHAT'S  NEW  IN  THE  WORLD  OF 

rican  affairs.  Top  work  with  pictures,  elusive  photo-powered  weekly.  Walter  lication  rights  Los  Angeles  Times  Op-  TRAVEL?  Flexible  paragraphs;  budget- 

Pay  us  the  usual  rates.  Willing  to  un-  Masson,  Box  U,  Needham,  Mass.  i  Ed  1974,  available  syndicate  rates,  ex-  oriented;  weekly.  Samples.  P.  O.  Box 

dertake  on  the  spot  travel  assignments  02192.  i  elusive  each  city.  Emerson  Moran,  6871  5740,  Pikesville,  Md.  21208. 


on  special  terms.  PURI'S  NEWS 
SERVICE,  Box  74,  Kigoma,  Taniania. 
Cable:  PURI. 


COINS  AND  STAMPS 

WEISS  FEATURES  has  much  exclusive 
coin  and  stamp  news.  16000  Terrace 
Rd.  #208,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44112. 


FOR  THOSE  DAYS  WHEN  COFFEE 
DOESN'T  HELP — try  bouncing  oft  the  i 
ideas  in  "Thru  Woes  Colored  Glasses"  | 
— whimsical.  24  page  monthly  whews- 
letter  for  writers  and  raconteurs.  Clean 
but  irreverent  selt-starters  designed  to 
stimulate  creative  juices  then  self- 
destruct.  Latest  release  SB.  Be  inspired 
or  money  back.  Old  Ghost,  Oxford,  i 
Wis.  53952. 


EDUCATION 

"INSIDE  THE  SCHOOLS."  750-word 
weekly  consumer-advocate  column  by 
a  practicing  school  administrator. 
$12.00  per  month.  Free  samples.  Box 
414,  Editor  t  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


WEEKLY-DAILY  EDITORS:  Hollywood. 
Broadway,  Washington,  Europaan  and 
ttlavision  reporting  staff  available  by 
subscribing  to  one  weekly  informative 
item-type  column  currently  being  pub¬ 
lished.  Samples  available.  Box  300, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


EDITORIAL/ PR  BUSINESS  for  sale: 
Opportunity  for  hard-working  editor/ 
researcher/manager  or  for  organiza¬ 
tion  wishing  to  diversify.  Staff  of  9 
provides  service  to  corporate  PR  de¬ 
partments  nationwide  from  ESP  Area 
2.  Gross  $150,000,  excellent  future; 
owner  wishes  to  retire.  Box  409, 
Editor  S  Publisher. 

50,000  PLUS  SATURATION  distribution 
company  in  Zone  2  with  excellent  ad¬ 
vertising  base  is  seeking  financially 
stable  party  or  person  interested  in 
starting  shopper  or  weekly  newspa¬ 
per.  Outstanding  growth  potential. 
Box  476,  Editor  S  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  part¬ 
nership.  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2578 


INSPIRATIONAL 


Spickard  Dr.,  Huntington  Beach,  Calif. 
!  92647. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


UNIQUE  INSPIRATIONAL  COLUMN 
by  award-winning  newsman.  Brighten 
your  paper  with  thoughtful  good  news. 
Proven  response.  Saturday  Sermon, 
RD  I,  Box  108,  Connellsville,  Pa.  15425. 


QUIZZES  1  FUNNY  OFFSET  CARTOON  PANEL. 

■  Outdoor  type  for  family  reading. 
TDIVIA  T«T  *  •.  -.u  J.4  «  .  SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEATURES, 

TRIVIA  TEST  twits  wits  with  odd  facts,  p  q  749.  Grass  Valley.  Calif, 

nostalgia,  fun.  Cheap,  too.  Midura,  ,  ocojc 
2504  E.  Newton,  Shorewood,  Wise. 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  paramedical 
topics — now  available  directly  from 
Doctor  Polk.  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red 
Bank  N.J.  07701. 


MEDICAL/ SCIENCE 


MONTHLY  DIGEST  of  topics  at  fore¬ 
front  of  biomedical  research  by  pro¬ 
fessional.  Low  price.  Capitalize  on 
increasing  reader  interest  in  this 
heavily  funded  research  area.  Box  400, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEN'S  FASHIONS 


THE  TOTAL  MAN:  Man  does  not  live 
by  sports  pages  alone.  This  weekly  fea¬ 
ture  offers  him  more.  Written  by  two 
top  writers  of  a  leading  men's  maga¬ 
zine.  TOTAL  MAN  covers  fashion, 
grooming,  physical  and  psychological 
fitness,  self-improvement  and  tips  on 
everything  from  baldness  to  male  meno¬ 
pause.  Free  samples  and  rates.  Box  500, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SAVING  MONEY 


MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY— Practical 
weekly  column  on  stretching  family 
$$$.  Offset,  great  for  Sundays  or  week¬ 
lies.  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple, 
Texas  76501. 


DECREASE  COSTS  and  increase  reve¬ 
nues  with  a  service  column.  Practical 
money-saving  tips  for  travelers  Week¬ 
ly;  attractive  low  rates;  8,000,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Box  505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPLETE  TV  LOG 
And  TV  Information  Services 
Local  listings,  feature  material,  pro¬ 
gram  highlights  and  half  tone  photo¬ 
graphs.  High  quality  camera  ready 
copy  each  week.  TV  Log,  P  O.  Box 
I  7266,  Monroe.  La.  71201. 


;  TOP  QUALITY  FEATURES  AND  COM- 
I  1C  STRIPS  in  one  year  supplies  (52 
. !  strips).  For  less  than  $1.00  per  weekly 
edition.  Samples.  4-Star  Features, 
P.  O.  Box  8643,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  WARD  'N'  GORD  is  "dough"  bait.  Two 
wardens  versus  poachers  in  ex-game 
'  warden's  offset  comic  strip  keeper.  Lure 
sportsmen  to  your  outdoor  ads.  Nibble? 
Ward  'n'  Gord  Features,  Box  12474, 
N.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64116. 

-i  SUNDAY  SONNETS  and  poems.  Tradi- 
I  tional  short  editorial  page  fillers.  Low 
.  monthly  rates.  Samples.  Write  POEMS, 
j  1349  Douglas.  Flossmoor,  III.  60422. 

i  BE  YOUR  OWN 

SYNDICATE  BOSS! 

Feature  your  feature  in  FEATURES 
AVAILABLE  and  watch  your  syndicate 
.  sales  soar!  Last  year  a  fellow  writing 
a  TV  column  placed  an  ad  in  FEA¬ 
TURES  AVAILABLE,  left  it  running  a 
'  few  months,  and  received  more  than 
300  replies!  That,  of  course,  doesn't 
happen  in  all  cases  but  when  it  does, 
that's  what  we  call  being  well  read! 

Editor  &  Publisher 

I  850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc, 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(IVe  handle  different  properties,  all 
typts,  from  our  tu’o  offices.) 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Of¬ 
fice."  P.  O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654,  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City 
Office,"  P.  O.  Box  7133  Shawnee 
Mission.  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  236- 
5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sala  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weakly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  C  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  B-II33 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

E&P  Classifieds — 

As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


(Payable  with  erdtrl  (Remittance  should  occompany 

copy  unless  credit  has  been  es- 
4-wieks  .  ..$1.25  per  line,  per  issue  tablishedl. 

3-weekt  ..  .$1.35  per  line,  per  issue  ,  , 

2-w..ks  . .  .$1.45  per  line,  per  issue  t'""  ‘  . 

1-wt.k  ....$1.55  per  line.  ‘  . $1.90  per  me.  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week . $2.10  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line  or  36  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  504  per  insertion  (or  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in 
your  copy. 

Alr-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.95  per  agate 
line — $55.30  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Clasilflad  Contract  Ratal  Availablo  On  Roquatt 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuofday,  4:30  PM  Now  York  Timo 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

pubucat/onsIfor^ale 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

'^QuipMEi^PiryoTEAsF' 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

^^^eporter^Tneeds^ 


Nagotiationi  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABS  i  ASSOC., 
6ii4  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas  77005 
Ph.  (713)  *44-9414 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file — over  300  active  qualified  buy¬ 
ers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
shopper.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-4009. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  444  0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights:  or  write 
Box  3344,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5444  Government  Blvd 
Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  444-0893 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MIDWEST  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  in  25,- 
000  population  area,  no  local  comoe- 
tition.  gross  average  about  $45  000, 
offset,  printed  out,  $35,000  with  $10  000 
cash  down.  Marion  R.  Krehblel,  Box 
88,  Norton,  Kans.  47454. 

ESTABLISHED  free  distribution  weekly 
in  Zone  4  grossing  $80,000.  Good  ad 
man  who  can  spare  time  should  make 
$25,000.  $5,000  down  and  $20  000  on 
terms.  Box  453,  Editor  S  Publisher. 


TEXAS  WEEKLY,  $70,000  gross  class, 
only  $45,000  including  about  $7500  In 
net  current  assets.  Requires  $18  500 
cash  down.  Marion  R.  Krehblel,  Box 
88.  Norton.  Kans.  47454. 

MIDWEST  SUBURBAN  oroup  In  $800,- 
000  gross  class.  $200  000  cash  down. 
Marion  R.  Krehblel,  Box  88  Norton, 
Kans.  47454. 

OKLAHOMA  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY. 
Good  spot  for  promoter.  Modest  down 
payment.  Prints  central  plant.  Absen¬ 
tee  owner  has  other  interests.  Excellent 
opportunity  in  good  siie  town  for  man- 
wife  combo  who  know  the  business. 
M.  Carmack,  P.O.  Box  20297,  The  Vil¬ 
lage,  Okla.  73120.  Ph:  (405)  528-3749 
evenings,  7-9  PM  only. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


READY  TO  RETIRE?  The  publisher  of 
a  group  of  quality  newspapers  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  purchase  I  or  2  additional 
exclusive  weeklies  with  ad-circulation 
revenues  between  $90  000  and  $400,000 
Replies  kept  strictly  confidential. 
Please  give  full  details  about  your 
newspaper.  Include  recent  editions 
Box  440.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  490  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  544-3354 

If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company.  newspaper  management 
consultant  and  media  brokers  James 
E.  Hickey  Jr..  P.  O.  Box  12195  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  gat  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  P.  O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

INDIANA-BASED  Editor/ Publisher 
wants  to  buy  a  small  weekly  newspaper 
with  growth  potential;  prefer  Hoosier 
publication  but  will  consider  others. 
Send  full  details  and  recent  editions. 
Box  530,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ESTABLISHED  MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE 
Long  established  high  quality  regional 
magazine  with  small  circulation  but 
genuine  and  realistic  growth  potential. 
Unlimited  expansion  possibilities.  Own- 
ers  selling  because  of  other  commit¬ 
ments.  Priced  for  fast  sale  to  right 
party.  Principals  only.  Box  534,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  NOTICES 


PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE  that  on  April  8. 
1975,  Metropolitan  Magazine  Com¬ 
pany.  Inc.  ceased  its  operations  and 
abandoned  its  name,  goodwill  and 
routes,  and,  subsequently,  it  will  liqui¬ 
date  and  dissolve. 


TRAVEL 

"IN  SEARCH  OF  NOAH'S  ARK"  tour 
leaving  May  31,  25  days  complete,  best 
hotels,  all  meals  from  New  York,  $1325. 
Chartered  bus  circles  all  Asia  Minor 
from  Istanbul.  Newspaper  Adventures, 
Bastrop.  La. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
'^^COMPOSING^OOM 


TWO  COMPUGRAPHIC  2941  HS  pho¬ 
totypesetters.  Includes  spare  reader 
and  spare  parts  kit.  Both  in  excellent 
condition,  superseded  only  because  of 
increased  volume.  Contact  Ed  Potes- 
tio,  Star-Journal,  Pueblo,  Colo.  81002. 
(303)  544-3520. 

ONE  FOTOTRONIC  TXT  5  disk  model 
with  14  typefaces  and  ONE  FOTO¬ 
TRONIC  1200  5  disk  model  with  15 
typefaces.  For  further  information  con¬ 
tact  Richard  Cunningham,  Production 
Office.  Dallas  Times  Herald  Dallas, 
Texas  75222.  (214)  744-4184. 

WE'VE  CONVERTED! 

(I)  Fairchild  Scan-a-Sizer  model  402, 
(I )  Fairchild  Illustrator  Model  405D. 
available  Immediately.  Recently  re¬ 
paired  and  in  A-l  shape.  Make  offer  on 
one  or  both.  Call  D.  Summers,  (201) 
445-4400. 


ONE  ECRM  MODEL  700.  For  further 
Information  contact  Richard  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Production  Office,  Dallas  Times 
Herald.  P.  O.  Box  5445,  Dallas,  Texas 
75222.  (214)  744-4184. 


BACHER  ruling  and  layout  Litho  light 
table.  48’'x44".  never  used.  Complete 
with  parts  and  accessories,  operates 
on  220/1/40.  Price  $2000.  Call  (215) 
443-0500.  Bill  Guenst. 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  man¬ 
ufacturer.  FHN  Business  Products. 
Church  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel  N.J.  08057. 
(409)  235-7414. 


’  FOTOTRONIC  SYSTEM,  Photo  unit 
model  480-T;  completely  automatic  op¬ 
eration;  all  functions;  reverse  leading, 

:  multi-just,  cut-film,  pi  and  leader  in- 
I  serf,  kern;  use  paper  or  film  for  output; 
4  discs-  2  IBM  standard  keyboard  con¬ 
soles;  multi-justification;  all-space  non¬ 
space.  kern,  correct,  pi  insert;  cut-film 
monitor  functions;  4-type  faces  on  line. 
Make  offer.  ICP  Newspapers,  Loqan 
Franklin  II,  523  Mayfair  Ave.,  So.  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94080.  (415)  589-9077. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  2941  TL.  excellent 
condition,  plus  newly  reconditioned 
Compuperf  perforator.  Parts  kit,  extra 
fonts.  Available  May  15.  Now  In  full 
use.  All  for  $4200.  Lancaster  Publishing, 
Box  310,  Lancaster,  Wise.  53613. 


ENGRAVING 

FOR  SALE — I  Master  M48  with  auto¬ 
matic  power  cover,  neutralizing  tank 
and  acid  dispenser.  I  Master  Drl- 
‘  Veloper  and  I  Chemco  powerless 
etcher  model  511.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation.  Contact  Daver  Jeffers,  Wa- 
:  tertown  Daily  Times,  Watertown  N  Y. 
I  13401.  Ph:  (315)  782-1000. 


LEASE  OR  BUY?  Lease  and  you  con- 
I  serve  capital  and  credit.  Most  ^et 
'  a  tax  advantage  Publishers  Leasing 
i  Inc.  is  owned  by  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  who  offer  excellent  equipment 
I  advice.  Let's  discuss  leasing.  Write  or 
!  call  PLI.  P.  O.  Drawer  I,  Tuscaloosa, 

;  Ala.  35401.  (205)  345-0433. 

I  ^^^'^'^'^Iamlroom 

I  ONE  SHERIDAN  48T^TUFFINg'T^ 
:  CHINE.  8  heads,  well  maintained,  8 
years  old.  For  further  information  con- 
I  tact  Richard  Cunningham,  Dallas 
!  Times  Herald,  P.  O.  Box  5445,  Dallas, 

:  Texas  75222,  (214)  744-4184. 

I  I  STEPPER  SINGLE  WRAP  machine 
!  model  PM-I-FT.  Purchased  new  for 
;  $8000.  Used  less  than  3  months.  500,000 
j  sheets  of  14"  x  17"  3041  Kraft  for  above 
machine.  Today's  price  $3700.  Will  sell 
entire  package  for  $10^0  plus  tax  or 
make  offer.  Contact  J.  E.  Bonneau.  The 
Sacramento  Bee,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

:  95813. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 
'  MINER  DENVER  inline  type  feeder  and 
pneumatic  bundle  clamp.  4  units  avail¬ 
able.  Previously  used  to  feed  to  Parker 
!  KW_  tyers.  Spare  parts  inventory  also 
i  available.  Address  Inquiries  to  Peter 
Thieriot,  925  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94103. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PRESS  AND  STEREO  equipment  for 
sale.  Hoe  with  3  units  48  page  capa¬ 
city,  Webb  No  W237S  will  be  avail¬ 
able  May  I.  1975.  Call  (201)  344-3000, 
Mr.  DePascale. 

'^^^''^Iv^WSPRINT^^ 


IMMEDIATE  manufacture  and  delivery 
your  size  rolls.  Harco  Inc..  The  Benson, 
Jenkintown,  Pa.  19044.  (215)  242-5300. 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES-BEHRENS  Pulp 
t  Paper  Corp..  1894  Westwood  Blvd., 
Lot  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213  )  474-4525. 


NARROW  WIDTH  ROLL  USES.  If  you 
use  rolls  IS'/j"  wide  or  less,  I  offer  a 
I  continuous  supply  of  trim  rolls,  perfect 
paper.  In  your  size  at  a  large  savings. 
Box  550.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

120  (NB-30)  NEWSPAPER  RACKS— 25C 
j  coin  mechanisms — can  be  changed — 
like  new,  used  only  4  months— $45  each. 
:  (813)  921-5743. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
tame  prices- lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (214)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

^^TRESsifsTMACHINE^ 


COTTRELL  model  1450.  4  unit  double 
folder.  Cost  one  million  dollars.  Bar¬ 
gain  price  $140,000.  FAIRCHILD 
COLOR  KING  4  unit,  $32,000.  BEN 
SLAVKIN  730  E.  Pico.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90021.  (213)  749-7197. 


'  GOSS  SUBURBAN  4  units,  1948 
Goss  Urbanite  5  unit  press,  1971 
:  Goss  Urbanite  add-on  units 
I  Goss  Metro  4  units  1948 
!  Cottrell  V-15  presses  and  units 
'  Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1948 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units,  1944 
MACHINERY  WANTED— We  will  pur- 
;  chase  used  Web  machinery  and  allied 
I  equipment  for  cesh- 

tpFC  INC 

'  401  N.  Leavitt  Street 

I  Chicago,  Illinois  40412 

I  Phone:  (312)  738-1200 

I  ADD-ON  UNITS  for  V-I5A,  Newsking, 
Colorking,  Community  presses.  Avaii- 
i  able  now.  O.N.E.,  1741  Tully  Circle 
i  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329.  (404)  321- 
I  3992. 


PORTAGE 

liiiilg  Reporter’s  | 
Notebook  | 

"  <3600  ! 

p)er  gross  | 


samples?  absolutely! 
wide-sfiaced  lines,  4‘'X8'’ 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


USED  GRAPHIC  ELECTRONICS  PHO¬ 
TO-LATHE.  Top  prices  paid.  Call  Mr. 
Levous  (305)  754-3233.  45  N.E.  54th 
St.,  Miami,  Fla.  33137. 


WEEKLY  on  Long  Island  wants  to 
print  Its  own  papers,  looking  for  a 
News  King  or  Goss  Community.  Box 
402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

DATA  PROCESSING 
CONSULTANTS 

COMPLETELY  AUTOMATED  paid-in¬ 
advance  subscribers  system-new  sub¬ 
scriptions.  payments,  stop/starts,  cred¬ 
iting  of  carriers,  3-notIce  billing.  We 
can  install  this  system  for  your  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  For  details  con¬ 
tact:  SYSCOM,  9703  S.  D^xle  Hwy., 
Miami,  Fla.  33154.  (305)  445-5784. 


FREELANCE  ASSIGNMENTS 

LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE 
HELP?  Our  subscribers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  needs — NO  CHARGE! 
For  FREE  copy,  write  FREELANCER'S 
NEWSLETTER,  399  Chestnut  Ave..  P.O. 
Box  1535,  S.  Hackensack,  N.J.  07404. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modificat  ons,  rebuilding 
and  removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate 
wide.  Bramble  Professional  Press  En¬ 
gineering,  8512  Everett  Raytown  Mo. 
44138.  (814)  358-1943. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

WEDNESDAY  PRESS  TIME  available  on 
24-page  Cottrell  offset.  Mr.  Soucy 
j  (201)  838-9000. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS/ 
CONSULTANTS 


NOTED  Business/Career/Self  Improve¬ 
ment  writer  now  available  for  special 
assignments  world  wide.  Top  speech 
writer,  too.  Has  written  2000  paid 
:  articles,  presented  3000  talks.  Details: 
I  Box  I,  Kenilworth,  III.  40043. 
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Help 

Wented... 


ACADEMIC  I 

DIRECTOR  OF  STUDENT  PUBLICA-  ! 
TjONS  at  Taxas  AtM  Univanity  to  ad¬ 
vise  and  manage  student  newspaper  . 
and  yearbook.  Position  carries  faculty 
rank.  Significant  professional  newspaper 
editorial  experience  including  manage¬ 
ment  responsibility  required;  advanced 
degree  preferred.  Sand  resume  to  Prof. 
Bob  Rogers.  Journalism  Department,  ^ 
Texas  ABM  University,  College  Station  ; 
Texas  77843.  An  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSEnS,  , 
possible  Fall  opening  on  news  edito-  j 
rial  faculty.  Graduate  degrees  desired, 
but  professional  experience  and  teach¬ 
ing  potential  stressed.  Equal  Oppor-  | 
tunity  Employer.  Write  with  vitae: 
Prof.  Howard  M.  Ziff.  Journalistic  ^ 
Studies.  UMass,  Amherst,  Mass.  01002. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Journalism  i 
beginning  September  I,  1975.  Full  time  | 
position  in  small  growing  department.  5  ' 
years  professional  experience  in  news/ 
editorial  work  required;  orientation  to-  | 
ward  innovative  teaching  of  basic  i 
courses.  Minimum  academic  back¬ 
ground  a  Masters  degree.  Salary  mini¬ 
mum;  SIO.SOO.  Closing  data  for  receipt  i 
of  applications.  May  I,  1975.  Sand 
latter  of  application  and  resume  to  ; 
Chairman.  Journalism  Department,  101  ' 
Lord  Hall,  Univ.  of  Maine,  Orono, 
Maine  04473. 


EFFECTIVE  AUGUST  l97S-lnstructor 
in  Journalism  to  teach  introduction  to 
mass  communications  and  photojour¬ 
nalism  and  supervise  photographers  for 
student  publications  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  MA  in  Communication/ Journal¬ 
ism.  Professional  experience  preferred. 
Write  W.  B.  Daugherty,  Dept,  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  San  Antonio  College,  San 
Antonio.  Texas  78284. 


SEVEN  GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS 
open.  Seeking  individuals  with  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  desiring  to  work  i 
on  Masters  or  Doctors  degree  (not  in 
Journalism)  during  the  coming  aca¬ 
demic  year  75-76.  Must  have  profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  news  or  broad¬ 
casting  and  be  capable  of  teaching 
either  basic  journalism  writing  course 
assisting  in  broadcasting  courses  and/ 
or  grapnic  photography  or  mass  media. 
Quarter  time  appointment.  Pay  $1543 
per  academic  year.  Equal  Opportun'ty 
Employer.  Contact  John  H.  Boyer, 
Acting  Director,  School  of  Journalism, 
Bowling  Green  State  University.  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  Ohio  43403. 

S.TATE  UNIVERSITY,  Zone  9.  seeks  as¬ 
sistant  professor  to  teach  public  rela¬ 
tions/advertising  courses  beginning  in 
Fall.  MA  plus  professional  expe'ience 
required.  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Write  Box  545, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  ANTICIPATE  two  faculty  openings 
for  September,  one  as  a  I -year  leave 
replacement.  Applicants  must  have  MA 
degree  and  at  least  3  years  solid, 
versatile  professional  experience  in 
newspaper  and  magazine  reporting  and 
editing.  Write;  Jimmy  Bedford,  Head. 
Dept,  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Alaska,  Fairbanks.  Alaska  99701.  Equal 
O.oportunity  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  MANAGER.  No  fee.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening  in  non-profit  educa¬ 
tional  press  in  Washington,  D.C.,  deal¬ 
ing  with  history  and  architecture.  Bud¬ 
get  and  production  responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  coordinating  the  preparation  of 
press  budgets^  overseeing  projects  by 
scheduling  assignments,  handling  busi¬ 
ness  relations  and  contracts  with  writ¬ 
ers.  printers,  designers,  etc.  8-10  years 
administrative  and  publications  experi¬ 
ence.  $15,500  plus  benefits.  Submit  res¬ 
ume.  Box  479,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGER  to  reorganize  national  eth¬ 
nic  monthly.  Must  accept  small  salary 
until  newspaper  operates  in  black.  Box 
503,  Editor  B  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
'ciRCULATIOrf 


ESTABLISHED  80.000  urban  weekly 
needs  proven,  energetic  circulation 
manager.  Experience  with  voluntary  pay 
essential.  Aggressive  but  tactful.  Must 
hire  and  motivate  part  time  supervisors 
and  carriers.  Heavy  responsibility.  Res¬ 
ume  and  salary  requirements:  Person¬ 
nel,  Albuquerque  News,  P.  O.  Box 
2552i.  Albuquerque.  N.M.  87125. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Our  8000-plus  daily  newspaper  needs 
an  energetic,  sales  oriented  circulation 
manager  that  knows  how  to  motivate 
young  people  and  increase  sales  while 
maintaining  established  distribution 
dependability.  Proven  ability  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  but  we  will  consider  a  person 
who  has  confidence  in  his  ability  to  do 
the  job  and  is  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  prove  himself.  Box  540,  Editor  B 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  I2M 
&-day  afternoon  ABC  daily  in  Northern 
California.  We're  looking  for  a  person 
who  may  now  be  an  assistant  and  who 
has  the  experience,  ability  and  desire 
to  take  over  full  operation.  Must  be 
strong  in  sales,  promotion  and  detail. 
County's  leading  daily.  Salary  plus  ex¬ 
cellent  incentive  plan.  Company  bene¬ 
fits  include  profit-sharing  retirement 
plan.  Immediate  opening.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Box  566,  Editor  B 
Publisher. 


WE  NEED  an  aggressive  su¬ 
pervisor  to  motivate  Indepen¬ 
dent  _  Dealers.  This  opportu¬ 
nity  is  with  a  major  metro¬ 
politan  afternoon  newspaper 
in  Zone  9.  Write  giving  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  438,  Editor 
B  Publisher. 


MAJOR  CANADIAN  DAILY  requires 
Circulation  Manager  to  take  on  the 
challenge  of  a  tough,  demanding,  com¬ 
petitive  market.  The  candidate  we  seek 
is  a  solidly  capable  individual  with 
strong  sales  skills  and  leadership  abil¬ 
ity  who  is  willing  to  make  an  intensive 
effort  to  achieve  success.  The  successful 
candidate  will  receive  qreat  financ'el 
reward.  Send  resume  to  Box  547,  Editor 
B  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  medium 
sized  daily;  part  of  a  growing  group. 
Endless  growth  potential.  Dynamic  mar¬ 
ket.  Zone  2.  Send  resume/ salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  534,  Editor  B  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
I4M.  4-day  daily  seeks  right  person  to 
.  sell,  promote  and  manage  department. 
I  Track  record  a  must.  Salary  plus  com- 
j  mission  on  gross.  Benefits.  Contact  Ivy 
I  Cutrer,  Daily  Iberian,  New  Iberia,  La. 

I  70540. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


SALES— Medium  size  daily  in  Zone  8 
seeks  aggressive  sales  person  with  ex¬ 
perience.  strong  motivation.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ex.nerience.  Com¬ 
mission  program,  gas  allowance,  mod¬ 
ern  offset  plant,  2  staff  artists,  grow¬ 
ing  market.  Send  resume  and  salarv 
requirements  to  Box  439,  Editor  B 
Publisher. 


I  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  to  work  on 
I  Central  Florida  daily.  Minimum  3  years 
‘  experience  required,  must  be  self  start¬ 
er  and  eager  for  advancement.  Send 
;  complete  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Elven  Grubbs.  Ocala  Star- 
Banner,  P.  O.  Box  490,  Ocala,  Fla. 

;  32470. 

'  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  sub¬ 
urban  newspaper  group  in  Zone  3. 
Must  be  top  salesman  and  have  ab'l- 
ity  to  direct  staff  of  4  and  eventually 
take  over  all  management.  Replies 
I  confidential.  Box  392,  Editor  B 
I  Publisher. 


EDITOR  Be  PUBLISHER  for  April  12,  1975 


HELP  WANTED 
loisPLAY^ADVERTisiNG 


ZONE  8.  DISPLAY  SALES.  Proven  news¬ 
paper  sales.  Excellent  opportunity  with 
established  bi-weekly  shopper.  Over 
40,000  weekly.  Straight  commission.  Call 
(801)  521-4477  aher  4  PM  or  write 
Advertising,  1053  East  Third  South, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84102. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  high 
credentials  in  developing  all  facets  of 
display  and  classified  sales  manage¬ 
ment,  promotion.  Medium  size  Zone  5 
non-metro  weekly  group.  Box  502,  Edi¬ 
tor  B  Publisher. 

WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR 
THE  SALESMANAGER  WHO 
THINKS  HE  CAN  MAKE 
IT  HAPPEN  . .  . 

.  .  .  who's  learned  enough  toiling  with 
retail  sales  that  he's  ready  to  put  his 
own  stamp  on  whatever  he  touches. 
Who's  beyond  routine  assignments  and 
into  advertising  and  strategy.  Who 
knows  what  "good"  is,  wants  to  excel, 
strives  for  quality,  and  pushes  whom¬ 
ever  he  works  with.  Who  solves  prob¬ 
lems  and  pursues  with  diligence  ever/ 
potential  opportunity. 

Our  candidate  is  a  person  who  is  able 
to  discharge  efficiently  and  effectively 
all  duties  attendant  upon  an  active 
sales  effort.  Creativity,  credibility  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  retail  field  | 
is  required.  You  must  have  the  capa-  ! 
bility  of  supervising  and  motivating  a 
sales  staff.  You  should  have  a  solid  i 
background  in  contacting  and  con¬ 
tracting  local  accounts  and  agencies. 
You  believe  in  daily  newspapers,  are  a 
fierce  competitor,  rise  to  challenges, 
and  can  make  things  happen. 

If  this  is  you.  feel  free  to  contact  us 
for  a  strictly  confidential  interview. 
Our  candidate  will  include  a  personal 
resume,  present  and  future  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  career  plans  and  an  over¬ 
view  of  his  philosophy  of  sales  man¬ 
agement  for  competitive  daily  news¬ 
paper.  We  are  over  100  000  daily  cir¬ 
culation  in  Area  2.  Box  554,  Editor  B 
Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 

A  GR9WING  SHOPPER  GROUP  needs 
advertising  salesman  for  Wisconsin 
prope'ty.  Must  have  potential  to  move 
into  Gene-al  Manager's  job.  Must  be 
sales,  profit  oriented.  Salary,  commis¬ 
sion  and  benefits.  Send  complete 
resume  and  salary  backgro"nd  to 
Publisher,  Towne  and  Country  Shopper. 
Box  247,  Waupaca,  Wise.  54981. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  adverts¬ 
ing  salesman  for  suburban  newspaper. 
Excellent  salary,  unlimited  possibili¬ 
ties.  Box  544,  Editor  B  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


i  CITY  EDITOR— 4-day.  37,000  PM  seeks 
i  city  editor  with  reporting  and  desk 
j  experience.  Premium  on  imagination. 

grasp  of  community  news  and  plan- 
I  n'nq  abilities  to  run  talented  ll-person 
I  city  side  staff  in  unique  competitive 
'  situation.  Send  resume  with  samples, 
references  to  H.  L.  Schwartz  III  man¬ 
aging  editor.  The  Daily  Dispatch,  Mo- 
I  line.  III.  41245. 

I  WRITING  BUSINESS  EDITOR  with 
!  business  reporting  and  management 
I  experience  to  direct  editorial  of  wlde- 
i  ly  accepted,  rap'dly  growing  local 
I  business  weekly  serving  large  metro- 
I  politan  area  in  Zone  2.  Unusual  ca- 
!  reer  opportunity  for  individual  who 
can  make  general  business  writing 
live.  Send  resume,  clips  and  com- 
^  pensation  requirement  to  Box  4054, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS.  Episco¬ 
palian  religious  order,  is  recruiting 
new  members,  men  or  women,  married 
'  or  single,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its 
new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
news  magazines.  Company  members 
I  receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus 
I  a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister,  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cross,  1 1224  142  St.,  Ed- 
I  monton.  Alberta,  Canada. 


HELP  WANTED 
"^EDiroR/Ap" 


REPORTER  to  cover  police  beat  and 
city  hall  as  wall  as  general  assign¬ 
ments  for  fast  growing  small  paper. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  good  future. 
Resume  to  Box  485,  Editor  B  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  fast  growing 
community  newspaper.  Good  future 
and  benefits.  Located  in  beautiful  sec¬ 
tion  of  Area  8.  Send  resume  to  Box 
480.  Editor  B  Publisher. 


SWISS-AMERICAN  newspaper  weekly, 
English-German,  adit  and  manage  pa¬ 
per  part  time,  German  knowledge  de¬ 
sirable.  Must  reside  in  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  Box  447,  Editor  B 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  TRAINEE  for  small  town 
weekly  near  metro  area.  Learn  all 
phases  of  business,  then  taka  over. 
Aggressive  worker  needed.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Hours  flexible.  Start 
June  I.  Contact  Dan  Ball,  Metamora 
Herald.  Metamora  III.  41548.  Ph: 
(309)  347-2335. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Central  Ohio 
daily  seeks  person  to  head  staff  of  12. 
Circulation  20-25,000.  Must  be  adapt 
copy  editor,  mature,  able  to  deal  with 
personnel.  Give  background,  goals, 
needs.  Box  432.  Editor  B  Publisher. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Sand  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  currant  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01408 

NEWS  EDITOR  with  general  reporting 
and  managing  experience  to  direct 
news  department.  Send  resume  to  L.  V. 
Sciortino,  Editor,  Fort  Scott  Tribune, 
Box  150,  Fort  Scott,  Kans.  44701. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  Virginia  PM  daily 
with  computerized  coid  type  system. 
Prefer  someone  with  experience  in  writ¬ 
ing  heads,  layouts  and  makeup.  Good 
pay  and  pleasant  working  conditions. 
Box  535,  Editor  B  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  experienced  weekly  exec¬ 
utive  editor  needed  for  fastest  growing 
bi-weekly  newspapers  in  northern  New 
Jersey.  Look'ng  for  someone  with  initia¬ 
tive,  creative  ability  to  head  an  award¬ 
winning  staff.  Excellent  salary  for 
qualified  person.  Send  resume  to  J. 
Durante,  Today  Newspapers,  1441  Rt. 
23.  Wayne,  N.  J.  07470. 


FREELANCE 

NEW  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  looking 
for  bright,  off-beat  cartoon  strips  and 
panels.  Also  need  articles  or  column 
with  fresh  approach  to  all  aspects  of 
consumerism.  Send  samples  and  SASE 
to  GROUP  3.  Suite  313,  500  Ximeno  St., 
Long  Beach.  Calif.  90814. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  MANAGER 

Our  Zone  5  newspaper  (12,000  circula¬ 
tion)  is  looking  for  a  person  with  a 
combination  of  creativity  and  business 
know-how  to  expand  substantially  our 
marketing  effort.  This  will  include  man¬ 
agement  of  circulation,  advertising  and 
promotion.  We  see  as  one  possibility 
the  creation  and  develooment  of  new 
product  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  mar¬ 
ket  which  has  a  truly  sound  economic 
base. 

We  prefer  someone  with  proven  sales 
ability  using  innovative  approaches. 
Drive,  intelligence  and  natural  leader¬ 
ship  skills  are  essential. 

This  is  a  challenging  assignment  for 
which  we  want  an  unusually  capable 
person.  We're  sure  that  we  are  com¬ 
petitive  salary-wise.  To  apply,  please 
submit  a  resume  of  your  employment, 
plus  any  other  information  you  believe 
useful,  to  Box  545,  Editor  B  Publ'sher. 
An  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion  Employer,  M/F. 
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HELP  WANTED 
^I^SSROO^ 

WORKING  FOREMAN  for  Zon«  7 
w««kly  n«wspdp«r  optration.  Must  bt 
abla  to  oparata  rotary  offsat  prass, 
taka  charga  of  job  shop  oparation. 
both  offsat  and  lattarprass.  Excellant 
salary  and  commission.  All  amployaa 
banafits  paid  by  company.  Sand 
complata  rasuma  and  rafarancas  to 
Box  403.  Editor  ft  Publishar. 

TOP-NOTCH  prassroom  suparintandant, 
combination  offsat  and  lattarprass. 
Union  shop.  Sand  latter  and  rasuma 
in  confidence  to  Box  499.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION 

COMPOSING  ROOM  supervisor  with 
print  managament  background  for  shop 
publishing  daily  and  10  weeklies  in  Area 
2.  Must  know  pasta-up  and  cama*’a; 
Compugraphic  axparianca  helpfjl.  Re¬ 
quires  good  abilitv  to  direct  work  force 
and  organize  work  flow.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  SS4, 
Editor  ft  Publishar. 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER, 
with  in-depth  experience  in  cold  type 
newspaper  production,  utilizing  photo- 
typesetters,  video  terminals,  computer 
and  web  offset  presses  (some  elec¬ 
tronics  background  preferable)  for  the 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  in  Tokyo. 
Japan.  Starting  salary  $18,4^3  per  year 
plus  small  housing  allowance.  Group 
insurance,  retirement,  medical  bene¬ 
fits,  PX  and  commissary  privileges. 
Upon  receipt  of  letter  and  resume  we 
will  forward  official  application  blank 
and  details  on  working  conditions  in 
Japan.  Send  letter  and  resume  to  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  APO  San  Francisco  96503. 

^^^pubucInform^^ 


SENIOR  STAFF  WRITER 

Major  metropolitan  university 
is  searching  for  an  individual 
who  can  write  on  an  in-depth, 
interpretive  basis  about  educa¬ 
tional  programs,  and  do  it  with 
imagination  and  flair.  This  per¬ 
son  is  an  experienced  writer 
who  believes  in  rigorous  re¬ 
search  and  interviewing  in  his/ 
her  work,  who  can  also  effec¬ 
tively  supervise  freelance  writ¬ 
ers.  Work  will  range  from  major 
student  recruitment  materials- 
posters,  brochures,  and  pamph¬ 
lets,  to  public  reports  on  Uni¬ 
versity  activities.  Good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  graphics  is  preferred. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Submit  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  and  sample 
of  published  writing  in  con¬ 
fidence  to: 

BOX  555,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
m/f 


Positions  Wanted 


TECHNICAL  REPS 


ACADEMIC 

PROBLEM  SOLVER 

One  Communications  only  in  snow-free 
location  will  get  available  professor 
for  '75-74  achievement  of  paid  jobs 
for  grads  and  graduates.  Exceptional 
track  record  being  written  in  cornpeti- 
tive  Los  Angeles  area.  Also  this  ex¬ 
perienced  instructor  will  be  ready  for 
your  instant  needs  in  law.  survey,  re¬ 
porting.  editing,  PR,  publications  ad¬ 
vising.  Info  and  interview  at  request. 
Maynard  Hicks,  I2G,  201  E.  Chapman, 
Placentia,  Calif.  924^0.  (701)  993-9324. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  INSTRUCTOR,  teach¬ 
ing  and  professional  experience,  MSE, 
wishing  to  loin  expanding  program  or 
develop  new  program.  Frank  Gale,  1901 
South  First.  Kirksville,  Mo.  63501. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


IF  LEADERSHIP'S  LACKING  at  your 
Southwestern  daily,  perhaps  we  should 
get  together.  Profit-minded  gqnerel 
manager,  strong  on  news,  advertising, 
production.  Excellent  references.  Box 
513,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  AM  SELLING  my  weekly  because 
I  want  to  return  to  more  challenging 
responsibility.  How  can  I  help  tome 
overworked  publisher?  Experience  in¬ 
cludes,  besides  current  ownership  6 
years  at  manager  of  central  offset 
plant  managing  ed'to'’  cf  medium 
size  daily,  6  years  as  ad  manager  of 
successful  weekly  group  and  special 
events  director  of  metropolitan  daily. 
D’d  it  all  the  hard  way,  starting  as 
$12  a  week  reporter.  Solid  family 
man,  winner  of  various  newspaper 
;  and  civic  awards.  Top  references. 

'  Call  (303)  539-4969  even  ngs,  weekends. 

ASSISTANT  TO  GENERAL  MANAGER— 
MBA,  26.  working  for  best,  raised  in 
I  media,  experienced:  news,  production, 
administration;  some  circulation,  sales; 
solid  knowledge;  electronic  typesetting, 
cold  type,  offset;  top  performer;  need 
growing  room.  Zones  I.  2.  3.  4.  5. 
Box  511,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  PUBLISHER 

;  GENERAL  MANAGER 

'  OPERATIONS  MANAGER 
Strong  experience  administrat'on, 
tales,  labor.  Department  Head  small, 
medium,  large.  Competitive  experi- 
,  ence.  Under  45,  married.  Now  earn 
:  $60,000  plus.  CONFIDENTIAL.  Box  486. 

.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  MANAGER 
!  — 34.  14  years  experience  on  small 

dailies,  metro,  large  weeklies.  Prog- 
^  rested  through  sales  to  general  man¬ 
ager.  Box  466.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  ANSWERED  THE  AD  for  Box 
381  (AHORNEY-PUBLISHER-GENERAL 
MANAGER)  in  the  March  IS  or  March 
I  22  issues  please  send  new  reply.  Fire 
in  office  destroyed  7  days  unopened 
mail.  Box  552,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CAPITAL  GOODS  salesman  for  Area 
I  telling  material  handling  equipment  i 
to  major  newspapers.  Please  submit  I 
resume,  includirg  salary  requirements  > 
to  Box  423,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  An  I 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  i 

SALESMAN  to  handle  the  hottest  line 
of  video  display  terminals  and  key¬ 
boards  in  America  today.  Highest  j 
cornmissions  paid.  Also  dealerships  i 
available  in  certain  areas.  For  further  ' 
information  write  Box  560.  Editor  ft  i 
Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  i  i 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  . 
numbers  given  in  the  ad.  c/o  f  I 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  850  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  number 
of  clips  submitted  in  response  to 
an  ad.  Include  only  material  which 
can  be  forwarded  in  a  large 
manila  envelope. 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  I30M 
metro  daily  seeks  opportunity  as  top 
man  on  growing  daily  or  No.  2  with 
chance  to  become  Director.  Outstand¬ 
ing  9-year  circulation  manaaement  rec¬ 
ord.  strong  references.  35.  family  man, 
3  years  college.  Box  5^7,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  circulation  manager.  20 
years  experience  Agent  and  District 
Manager.  4  years  as  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  of  8000  daily.  Education:  3  years 
college.  Prefer  Zone  5.  Box  543,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AD  MANAGER  experienced  in  sales 
training,  market  research  and  major 
account/contract  advertiser  develop¬ 
ment  seeks  growth  opportunity  with 
daily  or  weekly  group.  Large  metro, 
small  daily  and  weekly  background. 
College  grad.  33.  Box  335,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER-PLUS,  with  75%  sales 
increase  in  current  iob  with  multi- 
weekly  and  shopper,  seeks  greater  po¬ 
tential.  Salary  $20,0004'.  Age  53.  Box 
497,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MANAGER-SALESMAN  proven  record 
in  sales,  promotion,  layout  and  copy. 
20  years  experience  witn  one  daily,  13 
years  as  department  manager.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Wish  to  relocate  in 
Southwestern  United  States.  Box  490, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

AD  SALESMAN— 4  years  experience 
includes  handling  major  accounts  and 
agencies.  La>‘ge  metro  background. 
Seeking  sales  position  with  good  daily 
or  weekly  group.  Degree.  Box  475, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  30,  ambitious  Ad  Manager 
seeks  position  with  med'um  sized 
paper  in  Zone  3,  5  or  6.  Experienced 
in  training  salesmen,  efficient  produc¬ 
tion,  special  promotions  and  increased 
linage.  Minimum  salary  $20,000.  Box 
386.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  AD  MANAGER,  4  years  sales, 
design,  layout,  seeks  work  opportu¬ 
nity  with  small  city  daily.  Areas  2,  3. 
4.  Degree.  Box  457,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  seeks  move 
to  major  daily.  Modest  by  nature  but 
must  admit  to  fantastic  mind  plus 
drawing  genius  second  to  none.  Pro¬ 
fessor  State  University  of  New  York 
for  5  years:  war  hero  and  pretty  awful 
at  golf.  My  Pulitzer  Prize  waits  only 
for  the  proper  showcase.  Box  514,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST-WRITER — 7  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter,  cartoonist,  editor. 
Unique  talents,  nationally  published, 
MA  Journalism.  Want  major  daily  or 
magazine  post.  Tops  in  feature  writing, 
humor  cartoons,  satire.  Resume,  sam¬ 
ples.  Box  551,  Uitor  ft  Publisher. 

^CLASsi^yED^ADVERT/S»N^ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER-17  yaari 
nawtpapar  axparianca  with  top  mat- 
ropolitan  daily.  Excellant  rafarancas. 
Box  425,  Editor  &  Publishar. 


EDITORIAL 

COPY  EDITOR — 17  years  in  news,  A-Z. 
Accurate,  fast.  Publisher  went  under. 
Relocate.  Box  498,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  NEWS  PRO.  49,  solidly 
experienced  dailies,  wire  services,  for¬ 
eign,  seeks  editing,  rewrite  or  ra- 
po'ting  slot.  Lively  writer,  can  di¬ 
rect  or  do  most  of  it,  insida  or  out. 
Box  443,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER/street-wise,  experienced,  34. 
Profiles,  columns,  features,  a  la  Fltipat- 
rick-Tiede.  Box  494,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  position  sought. 
Experienced  AMs.  PMs,  hot  cold  type, 
all  desks.  Box  418,  Editor  ft  Publishar. 

TELEVISED  SCRIPTWRITER  seeks  stea¬ 
dy  solid  job  in  print.  Relocate  any 
Zone.  Box  508,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  weekly  seeks  job  w'th 
daily.  Published  in  Boston  Globa. 
Milwaukee  Journal,  Sentinel.  LBJ 
Grant  recipient.  23  years  old.  Strong 
on  local  government.  All  Zones.  Box 
434.  Editor  ft  Publishar. 

AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor-col¬ 
umnist  READY  to  accept  any  position 
immediately.  Multiple  experience  in  all 
phases  of  daily/weekly  news  produc¬ 
tion:  photography,  news  writing,  copy 
editing.  Box  487,  Editor  ft  Publishar. 

WASHINGTON  PRO,  now  at  Eastern 
statehousa  prefers  Federal  capital. 
Covered  Congress.  White  House  for 
major  daily.  39.  Writes  well.  Solid. 
1  Box  27S,  Editor  ft  Publishar. 


EDITORIAL 


WRITER  with  newspaper,  PR  experience 
seeks  editorial  position  anywhere.  T.  W. 
Natter,  315  Bailey  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
I52II. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  wants  post  with  good 
sized  PM  paper  in  Zone  3  or  4.  In¬ 
terested  in  either  No.  I  job  on  50- 
100,000  circulation  or  topflight  writing 
job  with  larger  paper.  Willing  to  taka 
reasonable  turn  at  rewrites  or  desk, 
but  not  every  day  please.  Resume, 
references  on  request.  Box  434,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

MATURE.  EXPERIENCED,  responsible, 
computer-ready  editor  and  critic  seeks 
job  as  entertainment  editor  of  Southern 
California  newspaper  or  trade  publi¬ 
cation.  Box  SOI,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  24.  with  15,000  daily  look¬ 
ing  for  position  on  larger  paper.  JBA. 
All-around  city  government,  police, 
general  assignment  experience.  Box 
437.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

15  YEARS  EDITING  experience.  Fast, 
accurate,  love  layout.  Seek  desk  chal¬ 
lenge  anywhere,  wire  or  local.  Box 
447.  Editor  ft  Publishar. 

CATCH  22  and 
THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  Managing  Editor,  you  can  now  re¬ 
quire  that  additions  to  your  news  staff 
be  experienced  professionals.  A  young 
reporter  like  myself  armed  with  "fust" 
a  BA-English.  a  camera,  minimal  ex¬ 
perience:  New  York  Times  Internship 
and  weekly  work,  with  high  aspirations 
today  cannot  get  that  experience  with¬ 
out  first  getting  a  job.  Mr.  Managing 
Editor,  I  know  I  can  do  the  job,  and  it 
frustrates  me  that  I  am  not.  I  only  need 
one  chance  to  prove  myself  to  you  as 
you  first  proved  yourself  to  the  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  that  hired  you.  Will  you 
give  me  that  chance?  Call  Larry 
Wright  (315)  342-1344. 

FOOD  EDITOR.  Home  Economist  with 
proven  writing  skills,  national  maga¬ 
zine  by-lines.  4  cook  books.  Hard¬ 
working.  Imaginative,  expert  at  com¬ 
municating  food  Information,  creating 
.  exciting  features,  assisting  and  in¬ 
volving  consumers.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences,  samples  available.  Box  445, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CALLING  FLORIDA  EDITORS— Copy 
editor,  24,  wants  to  settle  in  Sun¬ 
shine  State.  Wire-city  desk  experi¬ 
ence  on  two  70,000  dailies.  Box  404, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER-  PHOTOGRAPHER-  EDITOR, 
38,  4  years  eperience  dailies,  weekl'es, 
legal  daily  and  public  relations.  All 
beats  except  sports.  Excellent  photog¬ 
rapher.  Zone  I  or  2.  References.  Clips, 
pix  OK.  Box  489,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER  3 
AWARDS  IN  S  YEARS,  WANTS  CHAL¬ 
LENGE.  GOOD  REFERENCES  SOLID 
CLIPS,  MAJOR  INTERNATIONAL 
FELLOWSHIP  WINNER  DAILY  OR 
WEEKLY,  ANY  ZONE.  BOX  450,  ED¬ 
ITOR  ft  PUBLISHER. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  24,  needs  change; 
4'/2  years  30,000  Ohio  PM  daily,  pro. 
college,  prep  experience;  Zones  2, 
3.  4,  5.  Box  441,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

DEPENDABLE,  creative  sports  writer. 
27,  eight  years  experience;  seek  sports 
editorship  or  responsible  slot  on  10- 
50,000  PM.  any  Zone.  Enjoy  commu¬ 
nity  involvement,  strong  on  organiza- 
tion^  tight  yet  lively  human  interest 
writing,  extensive  editing,  layout  ex- 
parlance.  Complete  rasuma  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  259.  Editor  ft  Publishar. 

REPORTER — 3  years  experience;  pho¬ 
tography,  editing  and  AP  stringer 
background.  Bruce  McClallin  443 
Third  St..  Napa,  Calif.  94558.  (707) 
224-2174. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  2  years  daily 
feature  writing  and  editing  experience 
seeks  features  job  on  medium  or  metro 
daily,  any  Zone.  Box  507,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 
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Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL  I 

HARD-WORKING  business,  general  I 
writer,  25,  4  years  eperience,  seeks 
move  from  mid-sized  to  metro  daily. 
Box  481,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  PRO.  38,  seeks  reporter/ 
editor  position  with  daily  or  large 
weekly.  Will  relocate  any  Zone.  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Koroly,  740  lllini  Dr.,  Monroe¬ 
ville.  Pa.  I5I4&.  (412)  327-7888. 

REPORTER— 3  years  on  28,000  Zona  2 
daily  seeks  more  responsibility  on 
larger  daily.  Good  wire  copy  edi¬ 
tor.  Box  433,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOMETHING  EXTRA.  Statistical  sam¬ 
pling  and  computer  techniques.  Con-  I 
sultant  on  courts.  Investigative  re¬ 
porting  and  editing  experience  with  : 
a  top  daily.  Energetic,  experienced,  ^ 
only  30.  Box  370,  Editor  t  Publisher.  | 

AGGRESSIVE  reporter-deskman  on 
award-winning  news  team  first  year 
with  medium  size  daily  seeks  staff  po-  | 
sition  in  Zone  8,  9.  J-School  degree.  I 
8ox  584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  J-Grad,  25.  with  2  years 
newspaper  experience  plus  magazine 
feature  skills,  seeks  challenge  after  half 
year  on  35,000  PM  daily.  Want  spot  on 
Zone  I  50,000  plus  daily.  Box  557,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

HONORS  J-Grad  with  2  years  campus 
reporting/editing  seeks  start.  Any 
Zone.  Box  548,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR— 25,  BS,  seeks  copy  desk 
or  reporting  slot  on  metro  or  good 
small  daily.  Full  range  of  editing  and 
reporting  skills.  Experience;  8  months 
weekly  editor.  I 'A  years  daily  reporter, 

I  year  on  daily  desk.  Box  583,  Editor  S 
Publisher. 


REPORTER.  27,  five  years  experience  on 
dailies  and  trades  covering  city  hall. 
Federal  legislation  and  medicine;  seek 
iob  with  medium  size  daily.  Box  547, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


00?-^  DESK— 

NEWb  DITOR— 
SLO'MAN 

Rim,  slot,  wire,  you  name  it,  I  do  it. 
Top  skills,  heavy  experience  papers  all 
sizes  including  metro.  Age  48,  married, 
relocate  anywhere  for  right  paper.  Your 
reputation,  location  more  important 
than  salary.  Have  also  been  a  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Call  (802)  881-5853  or  888- 
5070  or  write  Box  557,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

URGENTLY  NEEDED  by  editor,  41, 
family  man,  spot  on  small/medium 
daily  or  copy  editor,  metro.  Caught  in 
cutback.  20  years  exoerience.  J.  P. 
Matasich.  (818  )  454-5853. 

WRITER,  young,  former  editor  of  small 
daily  seeks  writing  |ob  with  larger 
paper,  any  Zone,  beginning  August  or 
September.  Quality  work — with  type¬ 
writer  and  camera — on  hard  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  sports  (all  sports  including  top 
soccer  coverage).  BA.  clips,  references. 
Box  558.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER — Tremendous  sports 
knowledge.  Dependable,  hard  working. 
Page  layout  experience.  Prefer  Zone  5. 
Box  547,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  23,  some  experience,  eager 
to  learn  all  facets  daily  newspaper 
business.  74  BS  Journalism.  Prefer  Zones 
3.  4.  8.  Resume,  clips  available.  Kit 
Brewer,  8757  Quail  Hollow  Ct.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.  38138.  Ph:  (701)  754-5808. 

CAREER  NEWSPAPERMAN— 20  years 
experience  including  wire  editor.  Cap¬ 
able  of  handling  layouts,  copy  desk, 
sports,  movie  and  drama  reviews,  po¬ 
lice,  city  hall,  court  reporting  and 
photography.  Responsible  family  man. 
Box  553,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN'S  DESK  JOB  wanted  by  com¬ 
pulsive  worker  who  loves  desk  work. 
Will  go  anywhere  but  prefer  East. 
Box  527.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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VETERAN  news  bureau  reporter  seeks 
iob,  preferably  with  Midwest  daily. 
Alex  Pritzker,  223  Barker  Rd.,  Hender¬ 
son,  Ky.  42420. 

PICTURE  EDITOR/ PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeking  job  on  newspaper  photo  desk 
or  magazine  due  to  close  of  magazine. 
BOB  STRAWN,  2705  Oriole  Lane.  Roll¬ 
ing  Meadows.  III.  80008  or  phone  col¬ 
lect  (312)  277-4411. 

SCIENCE  WRITER  wants  beat  on  large 
newspaper.  3  years  general  news  work 
(2'/2  on  metro  daily),  I  year  on  science 
magazine  in  New  York  City.  Box  528, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE — Presently  employed  in  top 
post.  Want  return  to  newsroom  direc¬ 
tion  as  editor,  managing  editor,  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  Box  533,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  37- YEAR- OLD  EX  -  PARATROOPER 
and  newspaperman  said  yesterday  that 
after  teaching  high  school  English  for 
nine  years  in  New  York  he  would  seek 
employment  in  Florida.  James  W. 
Audubon,  who  spent  several  years 
with  the  nth  Airborne  Division  and 
subsequently  several  years  with  News- 
day,  said  that  his  recent  divorce 
and  New  York  weather  have  prompted 
his  move  to  Florida.  Audubon,  who 
also  spent  six  summers  as  a  patrolman 
with  the  New  York  State  Parkway 
Police,  said  that  he  would  consider 
offers  from  educational  institutions, 
public  relations  firms,  advertising 
agencies,  and  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Audubon  claimed  that  his 
varied  background  of  experience  could 
be  an  advantage  to  prospective  em¬ 
ployers  with  a  penchant  for  the  un¬ 
usual.  He  said  he  would  be  "willing  to 
iron  out  the  details  at  an  interview." 
Box  538.  Editor  S  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  28.  2  years  experience  with 
D.C. -based  newsletter  seeks  job  on 
daily.  BA;  Presidential  campaign  ex¬ 
perience;  speaks  French.  Zones  1-4  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  527,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

1  PROGRESSIVE  general  news-sports  re¬ 
porter  wishes  to  relocate  any  Zone. 
Experienced  30.000  PM  daily.  10.000  AM 
daily.  June  75  Mass  Communications 
grad.  Box  532,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

FAST,  CREATIVE,  award-winning  re¬ 
porter,  25.  3  years  on  50,000  daily. 
Covered  city,  county,  state  agencies; 
schools;  police;  features.  Took  pix. 
Specialty  environment  writing.  Want 
challenging  job  doing  more  of  same. 
Will  relocate;  prefer  Zone  7.  Box  537, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  28,  one  book  to 
credit  and  another  on  the  way.  plus  5 
years  varied  freelancing  work,  seeks 
,  staff  work  with  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Box  542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST,  24,  presently  a  public 
information  consultant,  desires  news¬ 
paper  reporting/editing  position.  MS, 
with  reporting,  editing  and  layout  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  Colorado  or  Kansas 
but  will  go  anywhere  for  demanding, 
^  interesting  position.  Box  544,  Editor  S 
I  Publisher, 


FREELANCE 

I  SOUTH  AMERICA,  photoiournalist 
I  with  assignment.  Exciting  features 
'  available  or  your  special  assignment. 
Box  472,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  WRITER.  IS  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Auto,  hardware,  groceries, 
others.  Also  ghosting.  Misslssippi-Ala- 
bama  area.  Box  470,  Editor  i  Publisher. 

!  PROFESSIONAL  CARTOONIST/CAR¬ 
ICATURIST  desires  FREELANCING  by 
mail.  20  years  experience.  Samples. 
P.O.  Box  8843,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  BUSINESS  WRITER.  Fast,  accurate. 

!  experienced  in  depth  in  liquor  trade, 
^  taxes,  finance.  Great  on  annual  re- 
orts,  forecasts,  surveys.  Box  185, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 
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NOTED  Business/Career/Self  Improve-  ] 
ment  writer  now  available  for  special 
assignments  world  wide.  Top  speech  i 
writer,  too.  Has  written  2000  paid  '• 
articles,  presented  3000  talks.  Details:  ! 
Box  I,  Kenilworth,  III.  80043. 

LET  ME  help  you  cover  New  Hamp-  I 
shire's  first-in-the-nation  primary;  graf  1 
to  feature;  fresh  quotes,  pictures.  New  j 
Hampshire  native,  18  years  daily  ! 
newspaper  experience.  Box  484,  Editor  j 
&  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  COVERAGE 
Freelance  reporter  with  3  years  experi-  | 
ence  in  news  and  feature  writing  for  | 
The  New  York  Times  seeks  newspaper  i 
assignments  in  New  York  City  area. 
Can  handle  a  camera  well.  Why  use 
wire  copy  when  you  can  get  a  good  ' 
story  from  your  own  man?  Contact  > 
Glenn  R.  Singer,  (212)  858-5777,  or 
write  137-21  85th  Dr.  Jamaica  N.Y. 
11435. 


LOS  ANGELES — Medical  and  science 
writer.  Author  of  8  books,  many 
articles  available  for  assignments.  Box 
541,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PARIS-BASED  U.S.  newsman-economist, 
41,  expert  on  Europe,  languages,  free¬ 
lance  jobs,  resea'ch.  Lesh,  4  rue  Cice, 
Paris  8,  call  222-4718. 

EUROPE-BASED  WRITER-PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER — Broad  knowledge  of  topics  from 
aviation  to  zoology.  Award-winning. 
BA  Journalism.  Almost  MS.  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations.  Box  581,  Editor  S 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PRIZEWINNING  PHOTOJOURNALIST 
seeks  staff  job  with  photo-conscious 
daily  in  Region  3  4,  6  or  8.  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  2S0M  daily  and  magazine; 
Missouri  photo  grad;  bilingual  in  Span¬ 
ish.  Creative  latitude  and  locale  as 
important  as  salary.  Portfolio,  write 
Box  562.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

$500  REBATE  to  the  newspaper  that  re¬ 
tains  me  as  a  staff  photographer.  I'm 
28,  aggressive,  7  years  pro  experience, 
14  years  general  newspaper  work.  Will 
relocate  any  Zone.  Resume/portfolio. 
John  Mullen  340  Locust  Beloit.  Wise. 
53511.  (608)  362-4248. 

FULL-RANGE  photographer,  30.  I  sell 
newspapers.  See  why.  Box  478.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

BRAVING  RECESSION,  zealous  pho¬ 
tographer  seeks  relocation  to  North 
Carolina.  People  news,  photo-as-art 
oriented.  Presently  at  140,000  daily- 
Available  August  1975.  Box  528,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  BA.  MA,  writing 
experience,  25.  single,  outgoing  and 
aggressive.  Resume,  portfolio  on  re¬ 
quest.  Will  relocate.  Box  412,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WOMAN  ’ 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

3  years  unpampered  experience  (cur¬ 
rent)  Southern  California  morning¬ 
evening  combination.  News,  features, 
sports.  POY  and  NPPA  awards  winner. 
Honors  college  graduate,  licensed 
pilot.  Single,  28.  Box  510,  Editor  S 
Publisher. 

MAY  PHOTO  GRAD  with  part-time 
experience  on  I2M  daily  seeking  full¬ 
time  position  any  Zone.  Give  me  an 
opportunity  to  send  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples.  You'll  like  what  you  see.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Bill  Sandifer,  212 
Bossonq,  Ashboro,  N.C.  27203.  (717) 
827-8770. 


PRODUCTION 


NEED  HELP  with  electronic  composing 
room?  Experienced  with  IBM  and  DEC 
computers,  VOTs  and  OCR.  Expert  at 
training  Send  for  resume.  Box  371, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGER  of  electronic  composing 
room.  Experienced  with  IBM  and  DEC 
computers  and  various  other  photo¬ 
typesetting  systems.  Expert  at  train¬ 
ing  and  implementation.  Ch'cago  area 
only.  Send  for  resume.  Box  482,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  — 25  years 
Graphic  Arts.  150.000  metro  daily.  Au¬ 
tomation  and  conversion  background. 
Budget  forecasting  and  cost  conscious. 
Box  531,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRACK  RECORD  as  effective  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager  and  Management  Engi¬ 
neer  presently  Cost  Reduction  Analyst 
for  management  consultant  firm,  want 
to  return  to  newspapering.  Experienced 
all  mechanical  departments,  labor  ne¬ 
gotiations,  cost  control,  new  methods 
conversions  and  building  construction. 
Salary  open  prefer  medium  size  pa¬ 
per  for  meaningful  and  permanent 
position.  Resume  with  references  on 
request.  Immediately  available.  Box 
477.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^^^Tubuc^elatwns 

SPEECHWRITER — High  quality  man¬ 
agement  speeches.  Also,  TV-radIo 
specialist.  As  needed,  speeches  styled 
for  maximum  TV-radio  coverage  and 
placement.  Counseling  and  direction 
in  all  events  involving  TV-rad'o.  Ex¬ 
cellent  contacts.  New  York  City  me¬ 
dia.  Interested  corporate  or  agency 
i  work.  New  York  City  or  viciinity.  Box 
I  454.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


On  top  of  all  this,  Gabriel  reported  the 
“Equal  Opportunity  and  Full  Employ¬ 
ment  Act  of  1976,”  HR  15476,  is  now  in  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 


Help  wanted  research 


on  Education  and  Labor. 

“This  bill  gives  complete  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  the  Department  of  Labor  to  con- 


Shortly  after  members  of  ANPA  were 
told  by  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  that  classified  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  would  show  an  upturn  later  this 
year  they  were  advised  that  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  threatened  to 
eliminate  independent  employment 
agencies  and  help  wanted  advertising  in 
newspapers. 

Fred  V.  Gabriel,  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  Sentinel,  and  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers,  said  he  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  efforts  were  consciously  or  de¬ 
liberately  planned  to  destroy  help 
wanted  advertising.  However,  “the  goal 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  to  replace 
help  wanted  ads  with  their  com¬ 
puterized  job  bank,”  he  said. 

“In  order  to  do  this  effectively  and  ef¬ 
ficiently  they  need  our  advertisers  who 
have  job  vacancies  and  our  readers  who 
fill  the  vacancies.  Now,  I  don’t  relish  the 
notion  that  our  tax  dollars  are  being 
spent  to  capture  our  advertisers  and  our 
readers.  Furthermore,  in  our  democratic 
system  I  don’t  believe  anyone  should  be 
forced  by  the  ‘system’  to  utilize  a  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  to  hire  a  person  or  ob¬ 
tain  a  job.” 

Gabriel  reported  that  last  year  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Research  and  Development  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Department  of  Labor,  au¬ 
thorized  a  pilot  study  by  an  outside  firm 
“to  determine  whether  or  not  want  ads 
are  an  accurate  reflection  of  local  labor 
markets  and  of  significant  use  to 
employee  and  job  seekers.” 

After  studying  20  Sunday  issues  for 
each  year  1968-1972  San  Francisco  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  Olympus  Research  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Labor  Department:  “the 
main  reason,  the  raison  d’etre,  for  help 
wanted  ad  columns  seems  to  be  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  newspaper,  a  small 
number  of  large  firms,  private  employ¬ 
ment  agencies  and  national  advertisers. 

“Though  the  job  seeker  is  sometimes 
the  beneficiary,  want  ads  cannot  at  this 
point  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  open 
market  place  that  functions  with  the 
convenience  of  the  job  seeker  as  its 
central  concern.” 

Gabriel  wondered,  as  we  do,  and 
everyone  else  will,  why  so  many 
employers  and  job  seekers  have  been 
using  the  help  wanted  columns  over  the 
years  if  they  haven’t  done  anyone  any 
good. 

On  the  strength  of  the  pilot  study  and 
report,  labor  has  awarded  $242,537  to 
Olympus  Research  Corp.  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  survey  12  other  cities  “to  find 
out  if  the  local  newspaper  or  the  local 
employment  office  has  more  job  offer¬ 
ings”  and  to  measure  the  flow  of  all  new 
jobs  through  both  systems.  The  grant  is 
for  the  period  3/15/74  to  3/14/76. 

The  tenor  of  the  pilot  study  report  in¬ 
dicates  what  the  results  of  the  larger 
report  will  be. 

On  top  of  this  the  Labor  Department 


has  launched  a  $3  million  advertising 
campaign  in  15  states  over  radio  and 
television  designed  to  persuade 
employers  to  register  job  openings  with 
state  employment  service  offices.  “We’re 
working  to  get  people  working,”  is  the 
theme  of  the  three-year  promotional  ef¬ 
fort. 

Gabriel  stated  “the  ultimate  success  of 
this  program  would  virtually  eliminate 
employment  agencies  and  help  wanted 
linage  in  newspapers.  Help  wanted  lin¬ 
age  brought  in  7  or  8%  of  the  average 
newspaper’s  advertising  revenue  during 
1974.” 


trol  the  job  offering  method  and  the  job 
seeking  process.  The  current  objectives 
of  the  department  are  designed  to  im¬ 
plement  this  upon  enactment.  Essen¬ 
tially  this  furthers  the  goal  of  replacing 
newspaper  ads  with  computerized  job 
bank  and  provide  governmental  inter¬ 
viewing  and  referrals  for  job  openings,” 
Gabriel  said. 

If  all  this  takes  place,  government  job 
offices  will  take  the  place  of  independent 
employment  agencies,  will  eliminate 
help  wanted  ads  in  newspapers,  and  as  a 
result  will  destroy  the  free  choice  sys¬ 
tem  of  job  selection. 


Oversupply  of  j -grads 
viewed  as  a  good  thing 

Newspaper  publishers  should  “rub 
their  hands,  not  wring  them”  and  wel¬ 
come  the  oversupply  of  journalism 
school  graduates,  an  educator  said  at 
an  ANPA  session  April  9  in  New 
Orleans. 

Neale  Copple,  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  declared:  “for  the  sake  of 
democracy  I  think  it’s  better  to  have 
too  many  journalists  than  too  many 
engineers.” 

“Look  before  we  limit,”  he  advised, 
and  Roy  M.  Fisher,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri, 
concurred.  He  told  the  publishers,  "re¬ 
lax  and  enjoy  the  oversupply  of  J- 
grads.” 

I.  W.  “Bill”  Cole,  dean  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University,  set  this  theme  for  the  panel 
discussion  moderated  by  Helen  K. 
Copley,  chairman  of  the  Copley  Group 
of  newspapers. 

All  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
55,000  students  enrolled  in  journalism 
courses  will  not  seek  jobs  with  news¬ 
papers  but  rather  will  fan  out  into  the 
whole  communications  field.  Fisher  re¬ 
marked  that  his  own  daughter  had  gone 


to  work  for  a  small  weekly. 

The  deans  said  that  journalism 
classes  are  burgeoning  while  other  cur¬ 
ricula  lose  enrollments.  As  a  results, 
more  state  money  is  flowing  to  the  J 
schools,  enabling  them  to  improve  qual¬ 
ity  of  instruction  and  broaden  the 
courses. 

Dean  Fisher,  a  former  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  said  the  real  question 
is  how  to  tell  whether  the  students  en¬ 
rolling  in  journalism  are  best  suited 
for  careers  in  it. 

• 

Catledge  on  program: 
So  what  else  is  new? 

“Don’t  take  things  too  seriously 
while  you’re  in  New  Orleans,”  Turner 
Catledge  advised  ANPA  members  in  a 
homespun  welcoming  address. 

“Have  fun,”  said  the  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  who 
retired  to  the  city  of  the  Mardi  Gras 
five  years  ago. 

“As  for  all  those  problems  on  the 
program,  hell,  I  heard  them  discussed 
50  years  ago  and  they  haven’t  been 
solved  yet.  They’ll  still  be  with  us  the 
next  time  you  meet  here.” 


Appraisals?  Sales? 
One  Company  to  handle 
all  your  problems. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
Radio,  TV  and 
CATV  properties 


WASHINGTON,  D  C.: 

1730  K  Street,  N.W.  20006 
(202)  393  3456 

CHICAGO: 

1 429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)337  2754 

DALLAS: 

6060  N.  Central  Expwy.,  75206 
(214)  691-2345 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

1 1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)  392  5671 
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This  is  the  year  television  has  launched  a  major 
assault  to  get  a  chunk  of  the  $4.5  billion  that 
retailers  spend  in  newspapers.  But  this  is  also  the 
year  newspapers  have  a  compelling  new  sales 
weapon  to  use.  It’s  “Shoppers  on  the  Move’,’  a  new 
advertising  research  project  financed  by  the 
Newsprint  Information  Committee. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  has  made  it 
the  keystone  of  a  sales  campaign.  This  research 
material  is  being  weighed  carefully  by  your  best 


advertisers,  the  retail  merchants.  Because  it  draws 
an  up-to-date  map  of  their  customers  —  by  geog¬ 
raphy.  by  habits,  by  income.  This  year,  more  than 
ever,  retailers  need  to  know  these  things. 

It  also  maps  the  best  way  to  reach  these  cus¬ 
tomers—  by  newspapers.  And  shows  why.  Why  do 
13  Canadian  newsprint  producers  sponsor  this  — 
their  eighth  —  research  project?  Because  we  want 
to  help  you  sell  advertising.  What  helps  you 
helps  us. 


The  Newsprint  with  ad  sales  clout. 


633  Third  Avenue,  New  York.  NY  10017 


Newsprint  Information  Committee. 
Member  companies; 

Abitibi  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 
Bowater  Canadian  Limited 
British  Columbia  Forest 
Products,  Ltd. 

Consolidated-Bathurst  Limited 


Domtar  Newsprint  Ltd. 

The  Great  Lakes  Paper 
Company,  Limited 
James  Maclaren  Company,  Ltd. 
MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited 


MacMillan  Rothesay  Limited 
Ontario  Paper  Company  Limited 
The  Price  Company  Limited 
Q.N.S.  Paper  Company  Limited 
Reed  Paper  Limited 


The  many  faces  of  SHN;  s 
which  supplies  that  extra 


JACK  STEELE 


RtCHARD  BOYCE 


B.  I.  CUTLER 


GENE  BASSET 


ROBERT  DIETSCH 


JAMES  E.  FOSTER 


ALAN  M.  HORTON 


DONALD  KIRKMAN 


TED  KNAP 


POWELL  LINDSAY 


The  people  pictured  here  staff  SHN,  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  They  are  spe¬ 
cialists  in  such  fields  as  science,  government,  military 
affairs,  labor,  and  consumerism.  Among  them  is  a  team 
of  investigative  reporters. 

Their  copy,  which  is  moved  nightly  (except  Saturday) 
by  wire  to  Scripps-Howard  papers,  is  designed  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  primarily  hard-news  supplied  by  the  wire 
services  and  others.  The  heavy  emphasis  is  on  non-spot 
coverage.  Such  stories,  however,  are  closely  tied  to  top 
breaking  news  to  insure  reader  interest.  This  includes 
national  and  foreign  as  well  as  Washington  coverage. 

Backgrounders,  features,  and  hard-news  exclusives 
are  the  backbone  bf  the  SHN  wire.  These  range  from 
in-depth  articles,  to  special  series,  to  Q  and  A  reports. 

In  addition,  SHN  supplies  column-type  features  like 
COMMENT,  articles  often  written  in  the  first  person  and 
tailored  for  op-ed  pages;  WHITE  HOUSE  WATCH,  a 
report  focused  on  the  state  of  the  Presidency;  and 
CRITIC'S  CORNER,  a  report  on  the  theater,  literature, 
and  the  arts.  There  is  also  a  contemporary  religion 
column. 

The  staff  at  SHN  illuminates  important  news,  and 
makes  complex  subjects  understandable. 


ANN  McFEATTERS 


DALE  McFEATTERS 


NORMAN  NADEL 


RICHARD  STARNES 


WILLIAM  STEIF 


DON  TATE 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


DAN  THOMASSON 


CARL  WEST 


